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A Preface to Law Enforcement 






LIEF 


By Bruce SMITH 


DVANCES made by American po- 

lice during the past thirty years 

are certain to be recorded in the his- 
tory of our time. The brilliant record 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the emergence of a dozen or more state 
police forces of outstanding quality, and 
the striking reversal of old police pat- 
terns in many cities and villages—these 
are the physical evidence of a radical 
change in police thought and action that 
has exercised an influence in many ways. 


UNEVEN PROGRESS 


It is likely that all police esteblish- 
ments, at the federal, state, and local 
levels, have participated in some degree 
in this great upward surge. That some 
of the largest forces should not have re- 
sponded as readily as others of moderate 
size or less, may be attributed in part to 
the operation of local and special influ- 
ences. The manner in which partisan 
control is applied is bound to be a fac- 
tor. Furthermore, the conditions mak- 
ing for police improvement are by no 
means equally distributed, and mere 
size can be a burden unless it also has 
animation and vitality. As a conse- 
quence, the advancing police front at 
all times offers a rather ragged appear- 
ance that is featured by the miscellany 
of the participants and the differing 
rates of their progress. 

Such failures to maintain perfect 
order and to achieve full perfection 
need not concern us greatly. In fact, it 
may represent one of the superior. fea- 
tures of the current movement, since no 
one type of police force and no single 
geographical region can enjoy exclusive 
opportunities or feel secure in a hard- 
won position. With improvement so 
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widely distributed and experimentation 
taking so many diverse forms, there is 
less likely to be a sudden drying up of 
the sources of inspiration; and the wide 
dispersion of both leaders and followers 
goes far towards assuring that today’s 
adventurous efforts by a few will be ex- 
perienced tomorrow by the many who 
are destined to move at a slower pace. 

That so much should have been ac- 
complished so quickly is the more re- 
markable since our country has the most 
decentralized police system in the world, 
and there is no central authority to set 
the standards of police service and then 
exact compliance with them. But pre- 
cept, example, and a widespread desire 
to emulate have combined to produce 
a result so striking that one may doubt 
whether it could have been achieved in 
any other way. 

When the various aspects of police 
are viewed in detail, the same marked 
irregularities of accomplishment are 
noted on every hand. Methods for se- 
lecting, promoting, and disciplining po- 
lice are still obstructed by the outworn 
devices produced by civil service com- 
missions during the past half-century 
and more. But new and more reliable 
devices are in the making, are now un- 
der test, or have already won accept- 
ance among a widening circle of par- 
ticipants. 

Especially notable is the response of 
Young America to our country’s new 
police patterns. The best police forces 
have captured the imagination of mil- 
lions of youths who stand at the verge 
of decision on their careers. If we are 
alert to this opportunity, we can attract 
ten thousand of them every year into po- 
lice uniforms and so produce a steadily 
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rising quality of recruitment that will 
assure the police future as nothing else 
can. 


SPECIFIC AREAS OF ADVANCE 


Training for police has moved so far 
and so fast that it now stands breath- 
less and somewhat fatigued with it all. 
A brief rest would do it good, while 
plans for fresh advances towards a 
vastly improved police pedagogy can be 
contrived and perfected. We shall con- 
tinue to need more and more police 
training for some time to come—espe- 
cially in the smaller forces—but the 
greatest need is for better training and 
a better grade of police teaching. 

In material things the police adminis- 
trator has little left to strive for. The 
plain fact is that American police have 
more physical equipment under their con- 
trol than the combined police strength 
of all the rest of the world. While some 
of the pay scales now in effect are clearly 
inadequate, the upward trend is so em- 
phatic as to hold promise that even 
the monetary inflation will not forever 
thwart police in the enjoyment of a 
better economic status. For the pres- 
ent, it is pertinent to note that the 
American policeman leads all others of 
his craft in his economic status, and 
that the end of the current upswing can 
be indefinitely postponed if standards 
for selection and the performance of 
duty can continue to rise. 

Among the various police functions, 
traffic accident control has shown the 
most rapid and productive advances, at 
least as practiced by the limited num- 
ber of traffic specialists in police uni- 
forms. ‘The problem now consists in 
transferring their techniques to the rank 
and file of the general patrol force, in 
order that a wider and more consistent 
enforcement of traffic laws and regula- 
tions may be effected. 

By contrast, the applied arts of erimi- 
nal investigation thus far have moved 


forward in relatively few forces, but’ 
new techniques are on the way towards 
general acceptance, and when supported 
by laboratory tests in the examination 
of traces, they will effect a higher ratio 
of detections to crimes committed. 

In dealing with the youthful offender 
we have greatly erred in seeking to go 
too far and too fast, without enough 
thought for our point of origin, our di- 
rection, or our goals. We have rashly 
assumed that juvenile delinquency is a 
distinctive product of our own time, 
and so have-tended to treat current 
symptoms rather than causes. We have 
forgotten that crime and delinquency 
have always been a major preoccupation 
of youthful minds in active bodies. 
Real progress has been made towards a 
better and more humane treatment of 
juvenile offenders, but not enough is 
done to protect the community from 
even its thoroughly vicious young crimi- 
nals. 

Motor transport and radio broadcasts 
combine to work wonders in assuring 
an expeditious response to demands for 
emergency service of many kinds, but 
these advances have been made at the 
expense of circulating patrol, and so 
the basic work of policing,stands still 
while most other forms of police service 
advance. With all our experimenting, 
we have neglected this largest single 
segment in the-defense arc. Until pa- 
trol coverage rests upon a far more sci- 
entific basis, a substantial portion of 
police manpower will continue to be dis- 
sipated on unproductive tasks. 


‘THREATS TO THE PROFESSION 


Yet, all in all, there is much to cheer 
about, and the future appears even 
more promising of worth-while ad- 
vances. If these bright prospects are 
not realized, it will probably be be 
cause police fail to meet the profes- 
sional challenges that are implicit in 
militant unionism and various objec- 
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tionable practices in the interrogation 
and custody of police prisoners. While 
in no way interrelated, these two items 
are threats to a continuing police im- 
provement. 

Militant police unionism operaces far 
outside the proper sphere of craft or 
professional association, and achieves 
its ends by aggressive methods that re- 
ject the professional ideal of service. 
Abuse of prisoners temporarily en- 
trusted to police custody causes so 
much public concern that the police 
record becomes tarnished as fast as it 
is made. Much is made of the fact that 
the vast majority of today’s police re- 
ject the use of force on prisoners-who 
have submitted to arrest and are safely 
under lock and key; but they prove 
strangely reluctant to root out objec- 
tionable practices by vigorously disci- 
plining the official offender. Police in- 
terrogations under circumstances that 
infringe basic liberties guarantesd by 
the Constitution also raise disturbing 
questions as to the extent to which jus- 
tice under law is accepted as a guide 
to conduct. 

Hence, until more responsible atti- 
tudes are assumed by portions of the 


_ rank and file, as well as by their police 


superiors, there can be no police pro- 
fession in any worth-while connctation 
of the term. 


STATUS OF POLICE ADMINISTRATORS 


Meanwhile, the status of most of our 
chief police administrators continues to 
be uncertain at best. Where tenure is 
assured for a police chief by statute or 
civil service rule, one finds a proncunced 
tendency for the actual control to shift 
to a politically responsive official or 
commission. The exceptions are not 
numerous. Thus the time.is probably 
still far distant which shall see the gen- 
erality of police executives securely es- 
tablished in the official hierarchy. Pend- 
ing such remote developments, their po- 


sition can be made more comfortable fpr 
themselves and more attractive to their 
successsors if they forgo the temptations 
of political involvement and leave all 
political issues to the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

In some cities and states this is not 


‘difficult to accomplish, but there are 


others where the administration of jus- 
tice is so much influenced by partisan 
considerations that extraordinary pa- 
tience and wisdom are essential to the 
professional equipment of police admin- 
istrators. Where they have notably 
succeeded in avoiding the dangers of 
political controversy and intervention, 
they have been greatly aided by policies 
that rested upon demonstrable facts. 
Their public relations efforts have not 
been based upon mere publicity for 
themselves or their programs, but on 
the contrary have sought to determine 
and to understand popular attitudes 
and to conform their programs to them 
insofar as is compatible with the obliga- 
tion of equal enforcement. 

Similarly, they have frankly accepted 
crime and disorder not only as inevi- 
table but often as inexplicable, and 
have wasted no time or popular good 
will in pretending that they can prevent 
all crime or remove the causes of delin- 
quency. Instead they concentrate their 
efforts upon determining how much 
crime there is, where and when it oc- 
curs, and what forms of police action 
seem to be most effective in keeping it 
within reasonable bounds. 

Thus fortified by reliable facts, both 
their law enforcement policies and their 
public relations acquire a consistency 
that is appreciated and accepted at city 
halls and state capitals. Assured tenure 
will be of slow growth, but can be 
greatly nurtured by the ability of po- 
lice heads to analyze and attack their 
law enforcement problems before they 
assume threatening proportions. 
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These are the indexes to the police 
future, and these appear to be the out- 
lines of further progress. With them in 
mind, the present issue of THE ANNALS 
has been turned over to a distinguished 
group of administrators and specialists 
who have demonstrated their skills in 
law enforcement and are in the best 


possible position to define and discuss 
the aspirations and ultimate goals of 
our numerous and varied police sys- 
tems. Taken together, the score of 
thoughtful papers here presented pro- 
vide a blueprint for action that not only 
can meet today’s exigencies but also can 
raise tomorrow’s standards of policing. 


Bruce Smith, New York City, ts secretary of the Institute of Public Administration. 
For the past thirty-seven years he has conducted surveys and special studies of police and 


law enforcement at the federal, state, and local levels. 


These have been supplemented by 


occasional similar ingutries in Canada and Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
Most recent of his major publications are the survey reporis on the police forces of New 
York, Boston, and Cincinnati and the state police of Connecticut and Michigan, and the 
revised and enlarged edition of Police Systems in the United States, originally published 


in 1941. 
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The Police Challenge in Our Great Cities 


By Witttram H. PARKER 


T would be difficult to devise a com- 

bination of factors more conducive 
to crime and disorder than is found in 
the typical great city of the United 
States. Rarely does history record so 
many people of varied beliefs and 
modes of conduct grouped together in 
so competitive and complex a social 
structure. The confusing variety of 
religious and political creeds, national 
origins, and diverse cultures is matched 
only by the extremes of ideals, emo- 
tions, and conduct found in the indi- 
vidual. Although proud of their inde- 
pendence, these people live so irterde- 
pendently that food, shelter, and even 
their very movement on the streets re- 
quire delicately balanced co-operation. 
Although sharing a tradition of indi- 
vidual liberty, their activities are regu- 
lated by the greatest and most compli- 
cated concentration of laws to be found 
anywhere, 

Charged with maintaining this pre- 
carious order by enforcing this con- 
fusion of laws is the city police depart- 
ment. Although this would prove a 
difficult task under ideal conditions, it 
is aggravated by unusual factors. The 
police function is rarely considered by 
the members of the electorate to be a 
vital element of their life together. 
Further, its past operation is ane of 
alternating inefficiency, corruption, and 
brutality. As a result, the individual 
police officer operates with a remarkable 
lack of public support, co-operation, or 
trust. Although this past is a _egacy 
from corrupt political machines erected 
and supported by the people themselves, 
the policeman has become a public sym- 
bol upon which the wrath for such con- 
ditions is vented. 


It must also be conceded that the po- 
lice themselves have failed. Instead of 
analyzing the causes for lack of support 
and working toward their eventual re- 
moval, police have all too often with- 
drawn into a shell of “minorityism.” 
There has been a near-fatal inability to 
recognize police dependence on public 
opinion, and the result has been great 
tugging at bootstraps without appreci- 
able elevation. 


INCREASED INTEREST MANIFEST 


This is the “police problem” that has 
characterized every major American 
city in the past and complicates the 
administration of most police depart- 
ments today. Yet there are indications 
that at least some factors are changing. 
The last few years have seen a great 
upsurge of attention to this aspect of 
government and, even more heartening, 
a growing appreciation of the vital part 
it plays in the affairs of men. If this 
rising tide of interest can be sustained, 
the professional police services our coun- 
try so critically needs may, within our 
lifetime, be planned and their founda- 
tions laid. 

It is inevitable that the police of our 
great cities will be thrust into leader- 
ship in this reformation. The reason is 
not that size alone attracts superior per- 
sonnel or confers any monopoly on 
creative thinking. Rather, it is be- 
cause the weaknesses of our system are 
more apparent there. Urban life con- 
centrates and multiplies law enforce- 
ment problems. Police inefficiencies 
which may go nearly unnoticed in the 
relatively stable pattern of rural life are 
cast into prominence and grave import 
by the fast-paced social and economic 
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turmoil of the larger cities. Million- 
dollar budgets, strangling traffic conges- 
tion, and lucrative markets for organ- 
ized crime make for spectacular police 
failures. It is here that the public out- 
cry is heard first and loudest, and it is 
here that sheer necessity puts law en- 
forcement to its crucial test. 


Tue BASIS FoR IMPROVEMENT 


Despite the most aggressive and en- 
lightened leadership, law enforcement 
cannot rise above the level set by the 
electorate. A condition precedent to the 
establishment of efficient, professional 
law enforcement in a community is a 
desire and a demand on the part of the 
residents for that iype of service. 

In this respect, law enforcement does 
not differ greatly from private industry. 
The one factor which predetermines the 
success of any business is the market. 
Unless the ultimate recipient of a prod- 
uct or service is convinced that, he re- 
quires it, the most skillful organization 
and techniques are: wasted. 

A second lesson the police administra- 
tor can draw from industry is that mar- 
kets are created. They seldom spring 
full-blown from the unshaped desires of 
the people. The vital elements of civi- 
lized life, including cur most sacred in- 
stitutions, at one time or another have 
been laboriously sold to the people. In 
this respect, it is heartening that un- 
receptiveness is not one of the faults of 
Americans. They respond quickly to 
new ideas, and peculiarly relish being 
proved wrong. Despite opinion to the 
contrary, they respond to large ideas as 
well as to the small and trivial. They 
buy comic books, but they also make 
best sellers of works on art, philosophy, 
and religion. This is of tremendous im- 
portance to the police administrator, be- 
cause the ideas and ideals he must sell 
are not trivial ones. 


The police administrator’s first step ` 


toward professionalism must be to in- 


troduce to the public a fact which is 
elemental to every society. This fact 
is, the police function is a basic com- 
ponent of man’s government by man 
which has determined the character and 
permanence of every social structure 
since human beings first sought collec- 
tive security. In the face of the ex- 
tremes of conduct possible in human 
affairs, we manage to exist only because 
we set up and enforce certain limits of 
conduct. These rules or laws are pro- 
mulgated, not because men agree on 
attitudes or conduct, but because they 
do not agree. Thus law, an artificial 
standard, is necessary to mark the lim- 
its of activity beyond which society is 
injured. Law, standing alone, is a fc- 
tion. It achieves reality only when it is 
observed. ‘The character of every so- 
ciety lies in its method of establishing 
observance, and its permanence lies in 
its success in securing it. 


CREATING DEMAND FOR PROFESSIONAL 
Law ENFORCEMENT 


This is not a call for the police ad- 
ministrator to garb himself in the robes 
of Socrates. It is not unlikely that if 
he did, he would suffer the same end. 
This concept, although it has a philo- 
sophical basis, is an immensely practical 
matter, and it can be sold to practical 
community leaders. Most of them are 
well aware of the exorbitant cost of in- 
effectual law enforcement. They are not 
entirely unfamiliar with the experience 
of other communities or of other na- 
tions. The creation of a market for 
professional law enforcement is not so 
much the sale of a startling new con- 
cept as it is the calling to memory of 
some well-known facts. Immediate tan- 
gibles which will be recognized are more 
effective security of goods, a higher rate 
of recovery of stolen property, lower 
insurance premiums, and improved traf- 
fic conditions. A few leaders will see 
the broader implications of the idea, 
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and through them the elemental think- 
ing will be transplanted into other 
minds. 

It should be emphasized and re-em- 
phasized that the administrator is not 
selling “theory.” The raw facts and 
figures are available. The manner in 
which they should be presented and the 
relative speed with which they will be 
accepted. depends upon his ability and 
the political climate of the community. 
Some of the methods which have been 
used are narrative type annual reports, 
radio and television forums, pamphlets, 
motion picture and television films, well- 
trained police speakers, and written con- 
tributions to local magazines, industrial 
house organs, and other publications. 

Of even more importance is the rela- 
tionship of the chief administrator with 
the business and professional groups of 
the city. Included is the press, since it 
is primarily a business enterprise with a 
stake in community welfare. It should 
be noted that the administrator’s con- 
cern is not with the news-gathering 
level of the press. He is not seeking 
“good publicity.” He is not a press 
agent. He is a community leader -seek- 
ing the solution to one of the commu- 
nity’s most pressing problems. His busi- 
ness is not with reporters, but with pub- 
lishers, stockholders, and directors. As 
he meets with other business groups he 
will talk with advertisers, radio and 
television station owners, motion pic- 
ture producers, and members of cham- 
bers of commerce and of transit, bank- 
Ing, insurance, veterans, and other as- 
sociations. Similar powerful influences 
of community thinking are school, re- 
ligious, and interracial groups. 

This effort should not be confused 
with “public relations.” At this point 
the administrator is not concerned with 
shaping the police organization to mteet 
public demands. Cries for “efficiency,” 
“honesty,” and “reduction of crime” 
cannot be answered effectively until he 


creates a climate that will support the 
internal changes essential to those goals. 


UNWARRANTED COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Although the principles and practices 
of sound organization found in many 
texts would seem to fit police depart- 
ments large and small, their application 
becomes progressively more difficult with 
size. As the growing complexity of the 
great cities creates more and more 
varied problems, the police organization 
tends to subdivide and take on new 
tasks in an effort to cope with them. 
Almost invariably, the lines of demarca- 
tion between primary, support, service, 
and nonpolice elements of the organiza- 
tion become narrower and less distin- 
guishable. Surgery is needed. At this 
point the wisdom of first laying a foun- 
dation of public support becomes ap- 
parent to the administrator. Every po- 
lice activity, however ineffectual and 
costly, has public supporters who, be- 
cause of selfishness or misunderstanding, 
will oppose its reduction or elimination. 
Unless the administrator has enlisted 
broad support, his attempts to. reform 
the police structure will be defeated by 
small but vocal pressure groups. 

Over the years the large city depart- 
ments have gathered along their flanks 
a peculiar assortment of public services. 
Although many of these are not prop- 
erly police responsibilities, they tend to 
assume greater bulk and they drain in- 
creasing money, manpower, and energies 
from the basic task. 


Jail operation 


The greatest offender in some cities is 
jail operation. This task consumes as 
much as 20 per cent of the police budget 
and 7 per cent of the personnel strength. 
It takes the time and energies of officers 
selected, trained, and paid to accom- 
plish vastly more complex tasks. It en- 
cumbers police training with studies of 
institutional problems not remotely con- 
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nected with law enforcement. It neces- 
sitates assignments in conflict with apti- 
tudes, which often give the jail a “‘Si- 
beria” connotation by which general 
morale is lowered and other police tasks 
suffer. It adds a completely unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable element to the 
chief administrator’s nearly impossible 
span of attention. Worse, the deten- 
tion of sentenced prisoners by the po- 
lice is a dangerous violation of the 
democratic theory of law enforcement. 
The identification of police with the 
processes of punishment works to de- 
stroy the ideal of a nonjudging, non- 
penalizing police. 

The answer to the jail problem is not 
impossibly difficult. The facilities al- 
- ready exist. In many cities a change of 
management requires only administra- 
tive action. Jail personne! with suitable 
aptitudes should be recruited, given spe- 
clalized training, and compensated at a 
level in keeping with the task. 


Juvensle welfare 


Another public service attached to 
most large police departments is some 
form of juvenile welfare activity. Not 
to be confused with the investigation of 
juvenile delinquency, it is actually an 
attempt to treat the multiple causes of 
adolescent maladjustment. It takes 
many forms, ranging from a boys’ club 
to complicated advisory, treatment, and 
referral centers for- potential or actual 
delinquents.- Often included are summer 
camps, gymnasiums, and clubhouses. In 
some instances the total cost is financed 
from police budgets, and in others the 
activity merely utilizes the services of 
on-duty officers. 

While no experienced police officer 
would dispute the great need for such 
a community program, some doubt as 
to its being a proper police function is 
justified. Many of the criticisms di- 
rected at police operation of the city 
jail are valid here. As long as the po- 


lice are experiencing difficulty in ac- 
complishing their primary tasks, the 
siphoning of men, money, and energy 
into social services not properly charge- 
able to law enforcement is difficult to 
rationalize. Ultimately the police must 
recognize that they are neither author- 
ized nor equipped to deal with economic 
and social problems inherent in the pre- 
vention of crime. If they continue in- 
vading this most difficult field, they will 
ultimately saddle themselves with bur- 
dens so great that a single step forward 
will be impossible. - 


Various activities 


Other efforts which are draining po- 
lice vitality are probation and parole ac- 
tivities, assignments of investigators to 
other city departments, and traffic en- 
gineering. ‘The administrator will also 
find officers who have been selected and 
trained to enforce the laws of the com- 
munity performing routine duties as 
clerks, typists, librarians, laboratory 
technicians, fingerprint classifiers, and 
others—positions which could be filled 
at less expense and with greater effi-- 
ciency by qualified civilians. 

It is safe to say that the manpower 
problem of the average large depart- 
ment is to a great extent an organiza- 
tional problem, created over the years 
by the police themselves. Although 
many of these extraneous activities are 
the result of commendable efforts to 
provide needed community services, 
from an organizational standpoint they 
must be classified as deadwood. The 
plea that they supply good public rela- 
tions is rebuttable.. Failure to meet 
successfully the harsh requirements of 
fundamental police tasks cannot so 
easily be disguised. 

, MAINTENANCE OF CONTROL 


Another problem to be met by ad- 
ministrators of large police organizations 
is that of maintaining full control, while 
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at the same time reducing the span of 
executive attention to a workable mini- 
mum. ‘Theoretically, it is sufficient to 
divide into a total of five to seven pri- 
mary support and line units, headed by 
deputies serving also as a general staff 
or council. However, this plan often re- 
sults in the formation of practically in- 
dependent organizations which blcck the 
vertical flow of communication so vital 
to control. Consequently, instead of ag- 
gressively leading, the chief administra- 
tor finds himself cast in an increasingly 
impotent role in department affairs. 
The answer to this problem is not the 
abandoning of the principles of organi- 
zation, but rather the retention cf con- 
trol of key activities. These are in- 
ternal discipline, intelligence, public re- 
lations, vice control, and planning. 

The most efficient method of handling 
these control functions appears to con- 
sist in giving to the field forces the line 
responsibility to accomplish the tasks, 
checking and balancing their efforts 
through administrative divisions with 
both staff authority and line responsi- 
bility. Thus, for example, vice control 
is directly accomplished by patrol and 
detective forces, with an administrative 
_ vice division co-ordinating their efforts, 
spot checking their effectiveness and in- 


tegrity, and reporting to the chief the- 


volume and direction of vice aczivities 
throughout the city. These staf serv- 
ices can be combined into a primery de- 
partmental unit, commanded by an ad- 
ministrative deputy. 


LARGE Crries Propuce SPECIAL 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATIONS 


There can be little doubt that the 
well-established principles of acminis- 
tration should guide the chief of police 
in all but the most unusual cases. Yet 
certain problems peculiar to large city 
police organizations do not respond 
readily to broad generalizations. The 
first of these that the department head 


is likely to meet is the question of an 
assistant chief. This position is usually 
created in the hope of reducing the ad- 
ministrative work burden. It is rea- 
soned that an assistant chief can handle 
routine matters, act as a “buffer,” and 
digest and condense information directed 
upwards. 

There is no greater fallacy in police 
administration. The true assistants of 
the chief are his council of deputies. If 
these commanders are not functioning, 
little is gained by creating an inter- 
mediate position which obscures this 
fact. At best, an assistant chief accom- 
plishes tasks that are properly the duties 
of an executive officer or adjutant; at 
worst, he isolates the chief from the de- 
partment, takes over policy decisions 
without which the department head can- 
not be chief-in-fact, and becomes a sort 
of “grand vizier” to which all ranks 
must bow in order to have their re- 
quests granted. 

The chief cannot share his ultimate 
responsibilities. If his work burden ex- 
ceeds human limits, the answer will be 
found in his own organizational and ad- 
ministrative failures. 


Specialization 


As a police organization grows, it is 
inevitable that the question of spe- 
cialization versus generalization will be 
raised. At first glance it will appear 
that the question has been answered by 
the experts who caution against “over- 
specialization.” However, closer scru- 


‘ tiny will reveal no sure definition of 


that term. 

Theoretically, the size of a depart- 
ment should have little effect on the 
broad competencies of the individual 
police officer. He should be able to 
perform effectively every task he may 
reasonably be expected to encounter, 
whether he patrols the entire area of 
Prairie Junction or a similar area and 
population in Chicago. This ideal has 
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been reversed, not by the growth of 
cities, but by the expanding police tech- 
nology, which has increased at such a 
phenomenal rate that the ideal of com- 
plete competency has become a myth. 
No single officer can effectively perform 
in the diverse and highly technical fields 


which police science has created. A. 


parallel can be found in the profession 
of medicine. The growth of medical 
science—not of cities—created its spe- 
cialists. The fact that Prairie Junction 
will not support a group of medical spe- 
cialists does not make this situation an 
ideal to be followed in Chicago. 
Carrying the parallel further, the medi- 
cal profession has found that the public 
is best served by creating a balance of 
field forces (general practitioners) and 
specialists. This is also the answer to 
-the police administrator’s problem. His 
is not a task of limiting specialization, 
but of balancing generalists and spe- 
cialists so that crime and disorder will 
receive treatment best fitted to reduce 
it. This is not an organizational prob- 
lem whereby ratios are abstracted and 
rigidly followed. Rather, it is a ques- 
tion of administration devoting atten- 
tion to the soundest control and work- 
measurement devices available. 


Transfers 


The diverse organization of the large 
department also creates rotation prob- 
lems. How often should personnel be 
transferred into new assignments? Is 
the public interest best served by long- 
term familiarity with one task or dis- 
trict, or by a work perspective born of 
varied police experience? The problem 
is best solved by avoiding extremes 
ejther way. An excellent key is fre- 
quent transfers of young officers, letting 
them perceive the breadth and intrica- 
cies of law enforcement. As they move 
about and test their abilities against 
various assignments, there is a natural 
tendency for them to fit into place. 


A word of caution—transfers easily 
become a crutch which supports and 
disguises poor leadership. The fact that 
individuals vegetate and fail to produce 
after long assignment to one job is not 
a sign of the efficacy of frequent trans- 
fers. Rather, it should be a sign of 
command and supervisory failures which 
should be corrected. Although some as- 
signments will always be favored, a po- 
lice department should have no “corner 
pockets” or “Siberias.” If they exist, 
the administrator cannot excuse his own 
failures by cursing the nature of man- 
kind and using the “shake-up” as a cure. 
It logically follows that transfers should 
never be used as a disciplinary tool. 
There is no place in the police organiza- 
tion for a penal colony. 

There are a few exceptions to the rule 
that transfers should not be an arbi- 
trarily` regular procedure. Certain po- 
lice tasks are highly exhausting, con- 
ducive to the production of moral cal- 
lousness, or are purely educational in ~ 
nature. Vice control assignments are 
one example. No officer should be ex- 
posed too long to this emotionally and 
morally fatiguing task. Another ex- 
ample: the rotation of first-level super- 
visors through the planning division and 
the internal discipline division is an ex- 
cellent training device calling for fre- 
quent short-term assignments. 


Selection of supervisors 


The intricate nature of the big city 
police department also creates problems 
in the selection of supervisors. Of the 
many systems which have been tried, 
strict and impartial promotion by civil 
service methods seems to work best. 
Although its inequities are obvious, they 
are not so conducive to corruption and 
destruction of morale as the practice of 
letting the chief administrator make his 
own selections. The advantages of hav- 
ing a leader pick supervisors with 
“loyal” or “compatible” attitudes may 
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be of some importance in a political or- 
ganization, but are totally out of place 
in professional endeavor. The only loy- 
alty professional men owe is to the ideals 
of their service; loyalty to a person is 
warranted only in so far as that per- 
son reflects those ideals. 

A few administrators have great faith 
in their ability to choose subordinate 
leaders. In some cases that faith may 
be warranted. But such rare personal 
abilities must be balanced against the 
fact that the tenure of the chief is his- 
torically short. When he goes, his se- 
lectees and all possibility of long-term 
progress go with him. Few organiza- 
tions can afford the frequent and con- 
flicting changes in policy inherent in 
this system. At worst, the raw material 
presented to the chief administrator by 
civil service will seldom be less capable 
than the selections which personal error 
and prejudice will produce. 


Ams to SUCCESSFUL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A discussion “of police techniques pe- 
culiar to the larger cities should be 
prefaced with a word of caution: there 
are few greater pitfalls in police work 
today than the practice of adopting 
technique for its own sake. Due to 
lack of accurate work-measurement de- 
vices, such as commerce has in its profit 
system, administrators and other officers 
often go through the motions of new 
procedures and scientific techniques 
with little attention to whether or not 
results are forthcoming. The police ad- 
ministrator’s attention must be keyed to 
results, and a great part of his energy 
must necessarily be devoted to the crea- 
tion of improved methods of measuring 
them. 


Planning 


The planning activity, intelligently 
executed, serves as a source both of im- 
proved techniques and of work measure- 


ment. It is one of the vital administra- 
tive controls. It should be entrusted to 
a staff unit under the supervision of 
the chief. In this unit can be included 
related activities which are scattered and 
ineffectual in many departments. These 
include statistical studies, crime analysis, 
writing of manuals and orders, forms 
control, and procedure surveys. 

The division should be manned with 
experienced officers and supervisors care- 
fully selected with attention to necessary 
aptitudes. These men should be given 
considerable freedom to inspect, criti- 
cize, improvise, and recommend pro- 
cedures. In this manner the organiza- 
tion is guaranteed a source of creative 
thinking without which any enterprise 
will stagnate. The division should be 
constantly aware, however, that, like all 
other activities, the life of the division 
will be determined by results produced. 
Moderafely frequent transfers will serve 
to diminish “ivory tower” connotations, 
revitalize field thinking, and keep atten- 
tion directed at current line problems. ` 

A typical activity of this division is 
the planning of traffic and crowd con- 
trol at large public gatherings. Al- 
though the majority of such events have 
little place in the crowded life of great 
cities, they are, unfortunately, common 
occurrences. ‘They disrupt traffic, draw 
a significant amount of police strength 
from necessary duties, and inconvenience 
tens of thousands of citizens. Through 
studies of the planning division, it is 
possible for the chief to present the 
true cost of these spectacles to the city 
administration and obtain regulation of 
the most commercial and selfish of these 
events. 

The size of the event must be closely 
approximated, the flow capacity of sur- 
rounding streets measured, and the 
points of traffic conflict established. 
Street and private parking facilities 
must be approximated and controls set 
up accordingly. Bypass traffic arteries 
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must be established and protected, and 
transit companies alerted in time to 
plan use of these paths. In the con- 
gested area, first-aid routes and stations 
must be planned. The volume of crowds 
at all points must be balanced with pa- 
trol forces adequate for control. If the 
assembly is of such a nature that dis- 
order may be expected, reserve forces 
must be placed at key points, communi- 
cations planned, and field booking, 
photography, and temporary detention 
facilities arranged. Occasional events 
will require field kitchens and rest fa- 
cilities for officers, and a completely 
equipped command post. 

The final task of the planning unit is 
to inspect the event, measuring the ac- 
curacy of the estimates and the effec- 
tiveness of techniques used. These 
studies should form the basis for stand- 
by plans which can be put into effect to 
control the various types of emergencies 
that can occur in the city. 


Intelligence 

Like planning, an intelligence division 
is a police activity necessary in great 
cities. Organized crime and subversive 
activity are controllable only if the de- 
partment head has constant and current 
information of the activities of such 
groups. In gaining this information and 
maintaining necessary surveillance, the 
‘“arms length” technique will ultimately 
prove more effective than the establish- 
ment of “personal” relations between 
officers and suspects. The latter ar- 
rangement will invariably fester into a 
spot of corruption or prove a source of 
embarrassment even when capably and 
honestly conducted. 

Adequate intelligence of underworld 
activities is the administrator’s most 
potent weapon against organized crime. 
These criminal operations are too clev- 
erly conducted to respond to suppres- 
.sion by any unplanned combination of 
patrol and investigation. Law enforce- 


ment’s shockingly low arrest and con- 
viction rate of known syndicate mem- 
bers bears the best evidence that tradi- 
tional police techniques are not the 
answer to this problem. Organized 
crime can be reduced and stamped out 
by the police only when knowledge of 
its methods, personalities, and plans 
produces conviction hazards so great 
that operation becomes unprofitable. 


APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 


It is inevitable that in a paper di- 
rected by one police officer to others, 
“shop talk” concerning the technology 
of law enforcement will consume a ma- 
jor share of the space. For that reason 
it is necessary to assess the results of 
hard-won improvements before closing. 

For a half-century police administra- 
tors in the United States have responded 
to the cry for better law enforcement 
by working to improve police tech- 
niques. In the past the telephone, the 
automobile, and the radio have been 
successively looked to as the answer to 
the problem of crime and disorder. 
During the years immediately past, 
sound principles of organization, super- 
vision, selection, and training have been 
sought and adopted. Today’s police ad- 
ministrators, even more advanced, are 
resolutely shouldering the enormous task 
of measuring the effect of social and eco- 
nomic factors on police problems. They 
are adapting advanced concepts of sys- 
tems and procedures to law enforcement. 
Even the most critical observers agree 
that remarkable technical progress is 
apparent in this search for the still 
elusive answer. 

The police service has _ benefited 
greatly from this improved technology. 
It is probable that today, without these 
advances, the expanding police depart- 
ments of our larger cities, faced with in- 
creasing work loads and lengthening 
lines of supply and communication, 
would be-completely ineffective. Every 
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step has been accomplished painfully 
and laboriously, and in the face of great 
difficulty. But the answer has not yet 
been found. 

Despite the technology that has been 
acquired through no small effort and ex- 
pense, the police service today fulfills its 
task with no greater success than tt did 
a quarter- or half-century ago. ‘This is 
a damaging accusation, but it is sus- 
ceptible of proof. As inaccurate as our 
statistics are, they leave little doubt 
that the crime rate has been on the in- 
crease for the past several decades—the 
identical years in which the American 
police have shown their greatest tech- 
nical progress. It is highly doubtful 
that our present crime rate is any lower 
than that which accompanied the brawl- 
ing, lusty period of the nation’s forma- 
tion—years in which organized police 
protection scarcely existed. 

It is true that the criminal today 
often wears a silk glove, but the hand 
beneath that sleek fabric exacts no less 
a toll than when it was exposed and 
easily recognized. Our years of greatest 
progress, instead of limiting the volume 
and scope of crime, have seen it shift 
from a predominantly individual enter- 
prise against society to a system of 
huge and powerful cartels that control 
not only cities, but entire states of this 
Union. Indeed, our most accurate 


crime statistics indicate that crime rates 
rise and fall on the tides of economic, 
social, and political cycles with embar- 
rassingly little attention to the most de- 
termined efforts of our police. 


WHERE THE ANSWER LIES 


The purpose of this exposition is not 
to condemn the systematization and per- 
fection of procedures, but to question 
whether the answer lies in that direc- 
tion. It is not suggested that continuous 
effort toward refinement of techniques 
should cease, but it is suggested that 
since methodology has not yet produced 
significant results, the problem may 
have its deepest roots in causes other 
than police performance. 

Those causes have been suggested 
here. To blame police failures on the 
police themselves is to confuse cause 
with effect. Law enforcement is totally 
dependent upon the public for its life, 
its strength, and its effectiveness. It 
can no more divorce itself from the 
electorate and seek growth alone than a 
plant can divorce itself from the soil 
that bears and feeds it. However criti- 
cal the need may be for professional 
law enforcement, it will not come into 


being until the public itself recognizes 


that need. If this belief be true, it 
holds an answer to the police problem. 


William H. Parker has been Chief of Police in Los Angeles, California, since 1950, 
having jomed the police force of that city in 1927. He is a member of the California 
bar. During World War Il he developed the Police and Prisons Plan for the Normandy 
Invasion and created new police systems for Munich and Frankfurt. 


Policing the Smaller Cities 


By Joan M. GLEASON 


T may be appropriate to preface this either the very large or the very small 


article with a personal point of view 
respecting the operation of small-city 
police departments. In that context I 
accept the term “small” only as applied 
to population, geographical boundaries, 
tax rates, and the cost of municipal op- 
eration as related to the number of po- 
lice. It is my firm opinion that the plan 
of operation for efficient police service 
should follow the well-established and 
time-proved methods that can be ap- 
plied “across the board” irrespective of 
community size. The attack on crime, 
accidents and traffic congestion, juvenile 
delinquency, and other’ important phases 
of police operation is the same in cities 
of two million as in towns of 50,000 
population. There is simply a differ- 
ence in the extent and sometimes the 
degree of application of fundamentals 
generally accepted. But this point must 
be stressed: the smaller the community, 
the more personal the entire operation 
becomes. 


PROBLEMS OF AREA ARE EASILY MET 


Far too many of us who are chief ex- 
ecutives in the smaller police depart- 
ments acquire a defeatist attitude or 


mildly accept a position of inferiority. 


We sit back and complain that had we 
the manpower, the equipment, the fa- 
cilities, the quarters, and so forth, of 
our larger counterparts, it would be so 
much easier to do a better protection 
job. This is not necessarily true. A 
great many of the smaller cities in the 
United States are turning in a very 
creditable performance and extending a 
high degree of police protection. They 
are also more quickly adapting them- 
selves to current needs and changes than 


police departments. 

Much of this is made possible by the 
increasing use of central services that 
are available to the smaller city, though 
not a part of Its own system or physical 
plant. We are all contributors to and 
recipients of information and help from 
such central agencies as the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation’s identification bu- 
reau, crime laboratory, and statistics 
section, together with state identifica- 
tion bureaus, crime laboratories, motor 
vehicle departments, and many others. 
Most of these services are rendered 
without cost to our cities, whether 
large or small. Those who are within 
the periphery of metropolitan areas also 
have experienced excellent co-operation 


‘from the central or nuclear forces in 
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the use of equipment, laboratory, ex- 
perts, and man-hours on joint cases, 
along with much necessary and vital aid 
on local complaints having a metro- 
politan area angle. 

Because of the obvious necessity of 
centralizing and consolidating some 
phases of police work, some of our 
small-city executives feel that complete 
consolidation of police effort is neces- 
sary. I do not agree with this. The 
joining of independent political entities 
for economic savings in municipal serv- 
ices is no guarantee of increased police 
efficiency. It has been demonstrated 
that a basic pattern of local police sys- 
tems can remain and be effective and 
elastic enough to meet current changes 
if present or expanded central services 
are used. 

As America is “on wheels,” so is its 
police problemi. We can no longer be 
isolationists in’ our law enforcement. 


{ 
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We can have and must have uniformity 
at some points, but there is no compul- 
sion to consolidate. Desirable uni- 
formity starts with the selection of re- 
cruits; then on to training, discipline, 
welfare, identification, crime records, 
organization, and management systems. 
We are already using a National Sys- 
tem of Identification of Criminals and 
Uniform Crime Reporting, without any 
noticeable conflict or confusion, and 
with excellent results. We are all sub- 
scribers to local, regional, and nation- 
wide police communication systems of 
telephone, teletype, radio, document and 
photo transmission, television, and so 
forth. ‘These are available to any po- 
lice department, regardless of its size. 
Some of these facilities can even be 
borrowed on occasion. 

In the matter of local police com- 
munications I believe the smaller cities 
are leading the way in replacing and 
abandoning expensive call-box land-line 
systems for routine reporting, using 
radio more extensively for this purpose. 
This is due in part to the more wide- 
spread use of motorized patrol in cities 
of this group. Discretionary use of 
motor patrolmen on an in-and-out-of- 
service basis for routine door trying and 
other basic patrol duties is also becom- 
ing more prevalent. It all adds up toa 
more economical and judicious use of 
manpower through communications. 

In coping with the “criminal on 
wheels” situation, whether he owns the 
wheels or they be those of public trans- 
portation, we are faced with a real prob- 
lem. ‘The hit-and-run tactics of a per- 
sistent motor vehicle violator, a hold-up 
man, burglar, or sexual deviate, among 
others, make it imperative that adjoin- 
ing communities have definite agreed- 
upon policies of mutual co-operation 
for both prevention and apprehension. 
When this is left to the chance of per- 
sonal acquaintance, there are many slip- 
ups when the right men cannot be con- 


tacted in a nearby department. Policies 
and procedures must be laid down and 
adhered to by mutual agreement. 

There is urgent need for more area 
co-operation in the matter of roving 
sexual deviates. Area clearinghouses for 
information on these cases should be es- 
tablished. This can be headed up by 
state police, or by one of the larger 
forces of the area, on a cost- and re- 
sponsibility-sharing basis for all sur- 
rounding towns and villages. The ex- 
pense of maintaining such area files 
would prove negligible when compared 
with the resulis to be obtained. 

The smaller communities know their 
own offenders but have little or no 
knowledge of others in adjacent com- 
munities. Central files area-wise would 
expedite identification and apprehension. 


_ Smaller cities will countenance without 


loud and public clamor many types of 
crimes such as larcenies, car stealing, 
and motor vehicle violations, but the 
same places insist upon quick and cer- 
tain police action and results when 
molestation and other sex offenses are 
involved. Hence the need for more cen- 
tral services of the clearinghouse type 
is emphatically indicated. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PERSONAL FACTOR 


The individual or personalized ap- 
proach to law enforcement that is pos- 
sible in a small city has this advantage: 
the chief and other ranking officers are 
likely to be personally known by most 
people in all walks of life and to be ac- 
cepted by the community on both a 
business and a social level. Local resi- 
dents come to think of their police force 
—of its honesty and integrity—on the 
same basis as they accept their other 
leaders." If these leaders are persons 
with high personal integrity, intelligence, 
and soundness, the people in a small 
city readily interpret all these personal 
qualifications as being synonymous with 
the level of operation in the police de- 
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partment. It is a reasonable conclu- 
sion, but one that cannot easily be 
formed in a large city where such per- 
sonal acquaintance does not flourish. 

Similarly, with the intimate knowl- 
edge the chief has of the qualifications 
and shortcomings of the local business- 
man, householder, city official, persist- 
ent Jawbreaker, alcoholic, crank, or 
community leader, he is better able to 
evaluate, discount, question, or take im- 
mediate action as the case may be. He 
is prone to deal in first names. Along 
with this personal equation comes a 
sense of personal responsibility to see 
that every complaint shall reach a rea- 
sonable and fair conclusion. 

The administrator in a small city is 
very close to the men in his command. 
This has its good and bad points. He 
can better evaluate the individual be- 
cause of closer scrutiny and “elbow rub- 
bing,” but at the same time must not 
become a victim of the old and hack- 
neyed but useful adage, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” His personal con- 
duct must be exemplary at all times; 
otherwise he is aiding and abetting a 
feeling among his subordinates that his 
policy is, “Do as I say, not as I do.” 
One cannot instill morale or maintain 
discipline with such tactics. 

A close personal relationship between 
the community at large and the police 
executive also has certain disadvantages: 
it would be far easier if there were a 
more impersonal relationship when it is 
necessary to take police action and to 
hew to the line and “let the chips fall 
where they may,” even though the chips 
fall on the heads of friends and associ- 
ates. However, this disadvantage can be 
largely overcome by a consistent public 
educational program. l 

In the matter of enforcing the laws 
relative to gambling and vice, the de- 
partment of under a hundred men is at 
a certain disadvantage. These opera- 
tions are not carried on in the open, 


and the more efficiently and honestly 
the local government operates, the more 
necessary it is for such lawbreakers to 
work in a surreptitious manner. The 
local plain-clothes men and detectives 
are sure to be known to these criminals 
by name and appearance. Hence there 
is a growing use of “borrowed” police 
officers from a neighboring community 
in the same state or similar co-operative 
action by state and local police. The 
use of the sheriff’s office in this type of 
mutual attack on gambling and rackets 


_ has also worked out very successfully in 


many areas. 

This matter of loaning trained per- 
sonnel invites further exploration. It 
has many possibilities once a mutual 
plan of compensation, authorization, lia- 
bility, and pension coverage has been 
worked out. Many legal shackles must 
be removed while still staying within 


the framework of the various state laws ` 


and constitutions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS INVITE A 
New APPROACH 


Because there are not enough sensa- 
tional day-to-day stories generated in 
the average small city, the police ad- 
ministrator has a better chance to 
furnish interesting, factual educational 
items to the public through the daily 
press. The alert police official goes as 
far as he can in taking the public into 
his confidence by outlining present and 
future policies, problems, accomplish- 
ments, and trends. These are day-to- 
day accountings of his stewardship. At 
the same time, he can lay the ground- 
work for public acceptance of necessary 
policies or new action and required 
budgets. 

In relationships with the editors of 
small-city dailies, the personalized ap- 
proach can do the most good. Unless 
a partisan political angle is interjected, 
one will seldom find an unsympathetic 
editorial staff. Police work and human 
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interest stories are synonymous. Both, 
therefore, are good copy. There is 
much to be gained by both sides in a 
working relationship between press and 
police. The ultimate benefit will accrue 
to the public at large. 

For example, our own community, 
which is suburban to New York City, is 
covered by one local daily, two dailies 
of adjacent communities, and one local 
-~ weekly paper. In order to avoid daily 
interference with officers on duty, news 
sources within the police department are 
restricted. This is not a “gag” rule, but 
rather an attempt to channel news re- 
leases so as to simplify control and co- 
ordination. It relieves subordinate offi- 
cers of any decisions as to what should 
or should not be released. If an honest, 
sincere, and constructive course is laid 
out for news representatives, they will 
accept it for what it is—an expeditious 
and worth-while system for news collec- 
tion. 

Our daily bulletin is open to the press 
and generally carries enough informa- 
tion for a story foundation. Every 
morning a press conference is held in 
the chief’s office. This is done early 
enough to meet deadlines. Here the re- 
porters gather the additional facts rap- 
idly, accurately, and in detail. When 
any stories are “hot,” the concerned di- 
vision commander may release on-the- 
spot résumés subject to perusal by the 
chief. No information is withheld un- 
less it concerns juvenile names, names 
of the victims of sexual attack, names 
of Important witnesses, or any other in- 
formation necessary to further investi- 
gation. 

The reporters are allowed to see the 
reports, but by a gentlemen’s agreement 
with the editors we are fortunate in not 
getting tangled into any “scoop” situa- 
tion between editors. All items of gen- 
eral release are given to each reporter. 
But should one be working on a scoop 
of his own, we will furnish him with 


whatever information he needs, provid- 
ing he is actually working on his own 
lead. We will not cross him up by let- 
ting anyone else in on his story. 

Any “no publicity” question is han- 
dled directly by the chief’s office. These 
may be cases of internal or national se- 
curity. The reports in this category are 
kept at a minimum, and at daily press 
meetings they are discussed. Generally 
speaking, the reporter will know the 
policy of his paper which has been es- 
tablished between the chief and the 
editor. 

On occasion, the editor may call the 
chief, or vice versa, and the merits of 
the individual case in the “no publicity” 
category are discussed. This is another 
example of mutual understanding an 
relationship. 


CAUTION IN REPORTING DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION 


As has already been mentioned, there 
is a sequence of police—people—action 
—news. It therefore follows that all 
police action is under close scrutiny. In 
the small city this scrutiny is micro- 
scopic. The close personal association 
with most of the force, plus a pressing 
daily need for fresh news, leaves no 
item too small to hand in to these city 
editors. We as executives must there- 
fore use great discretion and sound 
judgment in publicizing matters of dis- 
ciplinary action involving members of 
our departments. As a semimilitary or- 
ganization operating under a proper 
book of rules and regulations, there are 
few municipal services that function 
along similar lines. We must always 
consider our responsibility to our citi- 
zens and to our own men. The matter 
of morale and efficient, honest law en- 
forcement go hand in hand. 

These remarks are not to be con- 
strued in any way as favoring any sup- 
pression of the news on action taken by 
a disciplinary board or police chief in 
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the matter of any misconduct on the 
part of any member of his force. But 
too often bad publicity has been cre- 
ated towards an individual and the de- 
partment as a whole, when only an in- 
fraction of the manual of procedure has 
occurred, having no conection with per- 
sonal honesty, sobriety, or morals. We 
cannot publicly penalize men for-honest 
mistakes or lack of training. There is 
a very fine line at times between what 
might be termed infraction of rules and 
Jack of gentlemanly conduct. 

We have a responsibility to our men 
as well as to the public in the indis- 
criminate releasing of this type of ad- 
ministrative action. Many injustices 
have been done as a result of this type 
of “fish bowl” existence in the smaller 
police department. This also calls for 
- a thorough understanding between the 
press and police, to the end that there 
shall be no hiding legitimate news, but 
a judicious editing for fairness and ac- 
curacy. 


N 


STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION MUST 
Nor BE NEGLECTED 


The war years have caused an ac- 
celerating growth in hundreds of small 
cities. With increase in population has 
come a mushrooming of police problems, 
and case loads that require rapid growth 
of police strength. In some instances we 
have “growed like Topsy” without the 
necessary planning and use of organi- 
zational structure for logical division of 
labor and responsibility. This causes 
some uneven ballooning that is expen- 
sive and not conducive to efficient op- 
eration. Fortunately the average chief 
is now looking over his department with 
a critical eye. He realizes that there 
are far too many reins in his own hands. 
He spends so much time watching the 
horses that he neglects the main job of 
caring for the passengers. He is ac- 
cordingly constrained to divide the re- 


sponsibility and the work load on a di- 
vision or bureau basis. ‘This can be 
done without overspecialization. 

Some very small cities are having 
auxiliary functions performed by men 
having special skill, training, and apti- 
tude for these tasks, while some larger 
cities have created a fairly new group 
of semispecialists, examples of which 
are marine patrolman, radio mainte- 
nance patrolman, traffic technician pa- 
trolman, and laboratory technician pa- 
trolman. They are getting away from 
the old system of making a-man a ser- 
geant simply to increase his salary be- 
cause of his increased knowledge in the 
needed svecialist field. The belief that 
no officer should be in a sergeant’s rank 
unless he supervises men in his daily 
work is rapidly gaining ground in police 
organization. 

It is entirely feasible to break up the 
various departmental responsibilities in 
even the smallest department without 
ending tp with all chiefs and no In- 
dians. Organized planning, directing, 
and controlling, along with a proper 
chain of command, are being recognized 
more and more as a “must” in small- 
city police operation. 

We in the small departments cannot 
support a continuous in-service police 
training program, and too often find 
ourselves trying to sell our over-all pro- 
gram to the public without first having 
sold it to our own personnel. All mem- 
bers of the department must feel that 
their efforts are necessary, reasonable, 
and effective. Yet police policies and 
even departmental orders may be read 
for the first time by police personnel in 
the local newspapers. This is poor ad- 
ministration; it builds up resentment in 
the ranks and lowers morale. All these 
matters should be thoroughly discussed 
and exp.ained to staff and men before 
releasing any part of the plan for out- 
side consideration and approval. 
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REMOVING UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS 


Nowhere in our entire system of local 
government is there a more vigorous 
local autonomy in operation .than in 
police. The development of minimum 
standards, the removal of residence re- 
strictions, and the generally broader 
outlook that have been developed in the 
programs of such important government 
functions as education, public works, 
recreation, and welfare do not as yet 
feature police work. In the average 
small city, the idea of replacing the ad- 
ministrative head of the police depart- 
ment by an “outsider” is gaining ground, 
but canvassing the surrounding areas 
outside the geographical limitations of 
the city for police recruits is still un- 
heard of. 

If we are to meet the increasing de- 
mands for more and better protection, 
some familiar restrictions must be re- 
moved. This may be accomplished by 
rewriting regulations and amending 
legislation without loss to the commu- 
nity of any of its essential control in re- 
spect to the police. 

As the forty-hour week becomes more 
general in police service, starting in 
the large metropolitan departments and 
finally catching hold in the smaller 
cities, it presents several new problems. 
In most instances, in order to make this 
advance in internal working conditions, 
it becomes necessary to increase the size 
of the force considerably. The need 
here is so apparent that I doubt very 
much if there has been any more com- 
pelling cause for personnel increase in 
_the past decade or two. 

It has been a comparatively easy task 


for the small city to recruit enough per- 


sonnel to maintain an eligible list to 
provide additional manpower as needed; 
but it is becoming very evident that if 
requirements and standards are to be 
maintained at a high level, the recruit- 
ment of any sizable group of new men 


strictly within narrow local boundaries 
will be increasingly difficult. 

Police administrators who have been 
faced with this problem realize that 
there has been a gradual change in the 
number and the caliber of young men 
interested in law enforcement as a 
career. As various advances are made 
in industry—better working conditions, 
salaries, insurance, and pensions—the 
job of policing becomes relatively less 
attractive. When the reservoir of avail- 
able manpower, starting with those who 
are definitely interested in becoming po- 
licemen, has been further reduced by 
written and oral tests, psychiatric 
screening, thorough character investiga- 
tion, and physical qualifications, the 
proportion is generally about one ac- 
cepted in five who applied. In some 
areas this proportion would go as low 
as one in ten. 

Add to this the requirement that all 
applicants be bona fide residents of the 
city, and it becomes necessary in too 
many instances for the administrator to 
lower essential standards. Since we can 
only improve our force from the bot- 
tom up, we should always be thinking 
in terms of raising personnel standards 
rather than being forced to lower them. 
Industry could not function by lower- 
ing its standards, and neither should we 
in law enforcement. 

It is my firm belief that residence at 
the time of application should not be 
limited to the community, but should 
be opened to a wide area. This lessens . 
the grip of the political influence and 
gives a possible recruit a chance to be- 
come a policeman “for what he knows, 
not for whom he knows.” Many a fine 
police career man has come from an 
out-of-town farm. Let us have better 
police, regardless of local residence. 

With proper recruit training and fol- 
low-up in-service training, it is an easy 
matter for a so-called “stranger,” or 
“outsider,” to become an efficient po- 
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liceman in any community. What he 
may lose because of his lack of knowl- 
edge of local custom, he makes up for 
in being free of local fear or favor. 

Too many have been wont to sit by 
and claim that we ere hemmed in by 
state laws, local ordinances, regulations, 
and what not. On this subject, I think 
that every effort should be expended to 
break down narrow residence require- 
ments, for it will preve to be time well 
spent in improving our local depart- 
ments. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUPERVISORS 


One of the most important and yet- 


one of the most neglected and least 
recognized officers in the small city is 
the patrol sergeant, or street sergeant. 
All outside supervisicn of both foot and 
motor patrol is generally done by this 
important officer. Where no in-service 
school is maintained, much of the guid- 
ance and on-the-job training is also 
done by the street sergeant. 

Inasmuch as effective supervision is 
essential as a control device and guide 
for the administrator, the sergeant must 
be a person with definite qualities of 
leadership. He also holds an important 
position in the shaping of general de- 
partment morale. In my opinion, one 
of the greatest weaknesses in the opera- 
tion of small-city Cepartments is the 
lack of proper supervision and the 
lack of appreciation of the importance 
of this position in the departmental 
setup. 

In the small departments, because of 
the close personal relationship that ex- 
ists, it is most difficult for a street ser- 
geant to apply an “across the board” 
attitude towards the men, particularly 
in respect to the rules governing con- 
duct and the manual of established 
procedure. 

In the small department the aspirant 
to a sergeancy has literally grown up 
with the men under his direction. There- 


fore, great discretion must be exercised 
in the selection of such supervisory per- 
sonnel. 
eration of an efficient department. Their 
personal integrity, ability, alertness, and 
loyalty must be unquestionable. 

The chief administrator must, there- 
fore, have wide latitude in the selection 
of this important officer. If the ex- 
aminations are not conducted within the 
department, all necessary and vital 
qualifications must be brought to the 
attention of the civil service commission 
or other agency, in order to get within 
the framework of such a system of se- 
lection. Upon this important selection 
rests the success or failure of the entire 
organization, particularly in the smaller 


city. 


RELIEVING THE PRESSURES OF 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The rise of vehicular traffic in the 
smaller cities has in many instances 
overtaken the rate of the larger ones. 
This is due in part to the lack of public 
surface transportation in the average 
small city, plus the mushrooming growth 
of suburban areas and the higher ratio 
of car ownership and car use in such 
areas. Accordingly more and more po- 
lice personnel must be assigned on the 
day tour to school crossing details. 

The pressure of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and the general public insist- 
ence upon protecting our children at all 
costs, have made it necessary and pos- 
sible for large portions of daytime per- 
sonnel to be assigned to this police ac- 
tivity, to the extent that general police 
patrol and available manpower are re- 
duced to the critical stage in many com- 
munities. While on this duty the off- 
cer is almost always out of the car, 
away from the radio, or off his motor- 
cycle, and if he is a foot patrolman the 
crossing is generally removed from the 
busy part of his post. He is no longer 
counted on during approximately -one- 


They are key men in the op- — 


ir 
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half his tour by the desk man or dis- 
patcher, who is left literally “strapped” 
for manpower during this operation. 

Police executives are well aware of 
the importance of safeguarding the lives 
of school children. But as police pro- 
tection grows in complexity, and in the 
face of ever increasing public demand 
for more and better service, some 
thought must be given to a revised plan 
of school crossing protection. Full use 
should be made of the accepted and 
standard system of schoolboy patrols. 
But in addition, a more general cogni- 
zance must be taken of the rapid in- 
crease of school crossing guards. 

These were originally older men in 
nondescript makeshift uniforms. This 
early group is rapidly being replaced by 
women. They. are carefully selected, 
trained, and uniformed. They have 
proved to be neat, conscientious, effec- 


tive, and economical in their operation. 
Due to their part-time half-day work in 
their own neighborhoods, three of these 
women can be hired for the price of one 
patrolman of maximum salary. 

The important item to the police ad- 
ministrator is the immediate freeing of 
active policemen for other important 
police duties; regular protection, com- 
plaint answering, traffic enforcement, 
parking meter checking, emergency calls, 
and others. This is not a question of 
replacing, but one of substituting. The 
system can be adopted in toto or in 
modifed form tailored to suit the city 
budget. The plan will undoubtedly 
grow in use, but should be carefully ap- 
plied. There will always be unusual 
conditions that can be handled only by 
a trained traffic policeman. Hence the 
use of these guards should not be viewed 
with reference to the dollar sign alone. 


John M. Gleason ts Chief of Police at Greenwich, Connecticut. He has been a mem- 
ber of the police force of that city for twenty-four years, and for half of that time has 
been its administrative head. He has served as president of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police and of the Connecticut Chiefs of Police Association, has been a spe- 
cial lecturer at several police and traffic training centers, and is active in traffic safety or- 


ganizations and various regional police bodies 


Trends in Rural Police Protection 


By Epwarp J. HICKEY 


URING the past forty years we 

have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth in state police agencies and 
highway patrol services throughout the 
United States. Four decades ago, only 
four states had state police agencies— 
Texas, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. In the latter two states 
the agencies were limited to certain ac- 
tivities in the detection of crime and in 
suppressing vice and gambling. Con- 
trasted with this limited number, and 
an only slightly larger handful of forces 
in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic states a quarter of a century ago, 
we now see every state in the Union 
supporting state enforcement agencies 
of one type or another. The rapid ex- 
pansion of existing state -departments 
and the organization of new forces 
clearly indicate the trend of these years 
in the term of physical growth. 


A CHANGING PATTERN . 


At the same time there has been much 
more than an increase in numerical 
strength. The entire pattern of state 
police administration and operation has 
been undergoing a decided change con- 
sistent with the times and the changing 
pattern of rural living. The suburban 
movement has brought a large segment 
of our population into areas policed 
by state departments. The convenience 
of modern travel and improved rural 
schools and other services have beck- 
oned the urban dweller to migrate into 
the countryside. Another factor modi- 
fying the pattern of life in rural areas 
is the planned dispersal of vital defense 
industries outside of heavily populated 
centers. Small communities suddenly 
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find themselves reaping a tax bonanza, 
but with ar accompanying host of prob- 
lems, not the least of which are acute 
traffic and crime problems, far beyond 
the scope and resources of their present 
police operations. 

Public realization of and interest in 
these problems of traffic and crime con- 
trol in rural and suburban areas have 
brought demands for improved police 
operations and services. Police adminis- 
trators, inspired by public demand and 
by higher professional standards set by 
leaders in their own field, have re- 
sponded in large measure by striving 
for, and in most instances achieving, 
higher standards of performance through 
improved administration, supervision, 
personnel selection and management, 
and training. ` 

Improved performance has, in turn, 
brought better working conditions, 
equipment, salaries, and retirement 
benefits to most departments. More is 
expected and more is given. We may 
well look back with nostalgia to the 
“good old days” and recall the iron 
men, those outstanding figures in law 
enforcement who made the unusual and 
the “heroic look commonplace. These 
personalities stood out against a back- 
ground of mediocrity, and achieved re- 
sults despite almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles, most of which we do not meet 
today. 

Realization of the vital importance, 
in our government, of law enforcement 
of a high caliber has brought about a 
changed attitude on the part of enlight- 
ened public officials. In 1939, at the 
Forty-sixth Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
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Police held in San Francisco, California, 
the Honorable Earl Warren, Governor 
of California, stated: 


And in my humble opinion, whether or not 
democracy is to succeed depends more 
upon whether or not we have good, honest 
and efficient local government than any 
other combination of circumstances or 
things. And whether or not we are to have 
good local government depends upon you, 
depends upon the police departments of 
this country, because you perform the im- 
portant functions of local government. 


ENLARGED RESOURCES AND 
IMPROVED SERVICES 

No institution stands still; it, either 
progresses or fails to keep pace with 
changing times. The state police serv- 
ice has not stood still in the dynamic 
stream of social changes we have wit- 
nessed in the past three decades. What 
is true in Connecticut is true elsewhere. 
In 1928 the State Police Department in 
Connecticut, like most of the state forces 
existing at that time, had a small com- 
plement of men housed mostly in rented 
barracks which were not designed for 
the use to which they were being put. 
The men worked extremely long hours, 
and there was no round-the-clock patrol 
service such as we now have. Officers 
were expected to spend many nights at 
the barracks on stand-by duty in case 
of emergency. No preventive patrol 
service was attempted on an organized 
basis during the night hours. If a com- 
plaint was received, an officer was called 
from his bed and often had to drive 
many miles to reach the complainant. 
Barracks were run on an individual ba- 
sis, with very little policy control from 
a top administrative level. 

Public relations were hardly consid- 
ered, and the public knew little of the 
operation of the state police except as 
their enforcement action reached the 
public press. Communications with state 
police on the highway were of the most 


uncertain type. Training was adequate 
to meet the demands of the times, and 
officers entering the department in 1921 
attended a training school. But needed 
equipment other than automobiles and 
motorcycles was not often available. 

Supervision and control of the state 
police officer is one of the real problems 
of state-wide policing, and brings many 
problems to the administrator. State 
officers do not operate under the watch- 
ful eye of a patrol sergeant or a lieu- 
tenant as in the city service, where beats 
and other patrol areas are more or less 
restricted. There is no system of call 
boxes in rural areas to check and com- 
municate with the personnel in the field. 
Early efforts to use a time-clock system 
at various points on patrols proved im- 
practical and were quickly abandoned. 
The solution was found to lie in a close 
and careful check on the reports of op- 
eration submitted by each officer, cover- 
ing his activities, rather than on at- 
tempts to supervise him directly. 

Today the time and location of the 
officer’s patrol contacts, his report of 
services rendered to the public, is sup- 
plemented by the use of the radiotele- 
phone. These radio calls report checks 
of sensitive points in patrol areas and 
periodic checks by radio during the 
night hours, coupled with spot checks 
by patrol supervisors, serving to pro- 
vide a degree of field supervision not 
previously possible. 

Direct supervision by captains over 
all major crimes, traffic problems, and 
unusual emergencies in their respective 
districts brings top administrative con- 
trol into the field and serves to unify 
policies and operations. A system of 
rotation of field captains further aids 
this unity of procedures and operations 
in all areas of the state to achieve the 
administrative aim of unity of action 
and state-wide co-ordination. 

These changes have resulted in an in- 
crease in supervisory personnel which is 
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absolutely necessary because of the very 
nature and wide extent of individual op- 
erations in the state police service. It is 
at this point that many state adminis- 
trators have the greatest control prob- 
lem, and it is the point at which many 
administrative failures occur. The in- 
crease in command personnel opens new 
avenues of advancernent and inspires 
greater activity on the part of the men 
eligible for such advancement. Efficient 
operation to render proper public serv- 
ice requires 24-hour coverage in the 
field, and since 1939 this has been es- 
tablished in many state police depart- 
ments. 

Sufficient personnel increases to meet 
this extended service were not immedi- 
ately available, and manpower had to be 
utilized to its best edvantage. Every 
good administrator is constantly striv- 
ing to increase the efficiency of his per- 
sonnel, and the question is not how 
many men he has at his service, but 
rather how good is the available man- 
power. 

In many departments a sound pro- 
gram of public relations has been insti- 
tuted during the period under review, 
which has helped to obtain the needed 
public understanding and legislative 
support. A police department must 
first do a good job of policing with the 
resources at hand, and then must tell 
_ the public it serves of the nature and 
the quality of that job. We must show 
the citizens what they are getting for 
their money invested for police service, 
and convince them that the police have 
nothing to sell but their services, many 
of which prove unpopular with a con- 
siderable segment of the public. This 
changing concept of public relations has 
proved to be one of the most important 
changes in administrative procedure. 

During this same period, great ad- 
vances have been made in communica- 
tions. Many state departments have 
installed teletypewriter systems and im- 


provements in radiotelephone communi- 
cations. The latter has proved to be a 
boon to the state police service. The 
thin web of control over the officer in 
the field has been strengthened, and the 
officer on patrol is now as near to his 
immediate supervisor as to the radio set 
in his patrol car, thus greatly increasing 
the efficiency of the service. 


DECLINING OPPOSITION OF 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


In the early days of state police, the 
sponsors of such police services met 
head on with the opposition of organ- 
ized labor. In many states organized 
labor was deeply concerned about the 
attempt to establish and increase state 
police services, fearing that such organi- 
zations would be used in strikes. Sev- 
eral eastern industrial states were con- 
fronted with this opposition, and in 
some instances special legislation con- 
trolled the use of state police in labor 
strikes. 

State highway patrols established in 
the past three decades have not been 
confronted with this problem, as their 
police powers are often limited strictly 
to the state highways. Many states 
have passed legislation restricting the 
use of state police in labor matters, 
placing the responsibility on the gov- 
ernor of the state by requiring his ap- 
proval for use of the police at strike 
scenes. Other states require, especially 
in municipalities heving local organized 
police forces, a written request and the 
approval of the chief of police and the 
executive officer of the municipality in 
order to call upon the state police for 
assistance in preserving the peace. 

While this opposition by organized 
labor has been on the decline in the past 
decade, experienced state police admin- 
istrators are fully aware of the pressure 
exerted in many places when state po- 
lice are sought to maintain law and 
order at strike scenes. Administrators 
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are also aware of the many changes in 
state and national laws relative to the 
use of police powers at such places. 
The use of too few or too many police- 
men at a strike scene often determines 
the attitude of those engaged in labor’s 
opposition to increasing state police per- 
sonnel. 

In Connecticut, a successful policy 
was established by Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin, now Associate Justice of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court. . In 
1946 he declared: 


We pursued a policy that I submit all 
state police departments ought to pursue. 
In the past it has always been customary 
for the police to use the facilities of the 
factory at which a strike was in progress, 
making their headquarters there, and being 
fed there. Thus, they might have the ap- 
pearance of being supporters of the em- 
ployer when, as a matter of fact, they 
should be impartial keepers of the peace 
between the disputant factions. The State 
Police Commissioner wisely provided all of 
the facilities needed by the state police, 
food, and otherwise, outside the gate of 
the plant.t 


DECLINE OF THE CONSTABLE 
AND SHERIFF 


The office of constable is the oldest in 
police history. It comes down from 
medieval law. At one time the con- 
stable was in general the leader of the 
royal armies and had cognizance in all 
matters in war and arms, exercising both 
civil and military jurisdiction. He was 
a high functionary under the French 
and English kings, the dignity and im- 
portance of whose office were second 
only to those of the monarch. 

In American law, the constable is 
an officer of a municipal corporation, 
elected by the people, whose duties are 
similar to those of the sheriff. Though 


1 Raymond E. Baldwin, Let’s Go into Poli- 
tics (New York: The Macmillan Cq., 1952), 
p. 120. 


his powers are the same, his jurisdiction 
is smaller. 

The sheriff likewise comes down 
through the ages, and is the principal 
peace officer in every county, being 
chosen by popular election in nearly all 
states. His chief duties are in aid of 
criminal courts and civil courts, and he 
has original jurisdiction in all criminal 
matters. Before the era of state police 
departments in this country, the sheriff 
was the high enforcement official of 
criminal laws in each county, while the 
constable had equal power in the town 
for which he was elected. The formal 
authority of both offices still stands, 
though their participation in law en- 
forcement is steadily declining. 

In the development of this country 
through the years, centers of population 
have banded together to form cities, 
which needed more protection than the 
sheriff of the county or the local con- 
stable could provide. City police de- 
partments have been given the same 
powers relating to criminal matters as 
sheriffs and constables. Citizens look 
to the police department for the investi- 
gation and detection of crime, rather 
than to the elected official. 

Through experience, education, and 
public relations, the people in rural 
areas look to the state police for the en- 
forcement of the criminal law. 

The development of the motor vehi- 
cle era has also brought the need for 
more police officers, and the enforce- 
ment of law has in most places been left 
to a larger force of men, with wider 
jurisdiction, than those designated to 
county and town officials. 

In Connecticut prior to 1939, the 
local constable received compensation 
for his efforts through a fee system. 
This amounted to a statutory regulation 
compensating him for each arrest that 
he made, whether the person arrested 
was convicted or not. If convicted, the 
accused paid the costs of the court, in 
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which were computed the constable’s 
fee, and those of ‘the justice of the 
peace and the prosecuting grand juror. 
When this law was changed, the con- 
stable was still elected to office, but 
after his election he was appointed by 
the first selectman of the town to be the 
special constable and to receive com- 
pensation from the town. This amount 
of compensation was so small that most 
elected constables did not care for this 
appointment. 

The local constable likewise serves 
civil process, for which his compensa- 
tion is regulated by statute. The trend 
in the past twenty-five years in civil 
matters is for the writs to be served 
through the office of the high sheriff. 
He in turn doles out these services to 
his deputies, as he has jurisdiction in 
more than one town. 

So from a position of highest impor- 
tance in medieval times, through the 
evolution of living standards, the con- 
stable is now relegated.to a position of 
little service to the community. 

The sheriffs have fared better with 
the general public, in that they are 
salaried county officials, elected in most 
places for a two- or four-year term. In 
the East, through popular demand, the 
sheriff has gradually relinquished his 
powers in criminal matters to local or- 
ganized police departments. However, 
in some sections the governing bodies of 
counties still retain the sheriffs, who 
have organized patrol systems and 
deputies residing in the many towns 
within their precincts. These sheriffs 
are from the old school, and through 
politics have been able to succeed: them- 
selves in office through many years. In 
the Middle West and the Far West, the 
sheriff retains much of his popularity 
of frontier days. 

Yet the shifting population of this 
country, the growth of urban areas, the 
relocation of various industries through- 
out the country, all tend to burden the 


adaptability of the sheriff and the con- 
Stable to current public needs. 


'Movuntep Versts Motor PATROLS 


Mounted units have gradually disap- 
peared from state police forces as serv- 
ices and responsibilities have changed. 
In many instances they have been casu- 


_alties of the machine age. 


Pennsylvania is among the states 
which retain a mounted unit, although 
at present its strength has been reduced 
to a minimum. This mounted unit has 
proved its value in that state and is 
considered good insurance for the main- 
tenance of law and order in riots and 
for crowd control in large gatherings of 
people. 

State and metropolitan police depart- 
ments which now maintain mounted 
units do so in the opinion that a 
mounted policeman is worth several dis- 
mounted men in maintaining order at 
outdoor gatherings and demonstrations, 
where exceptionally large or unruly 
crowds are assembled. Of course, the 
mounted troopers are used in co-opera- 
tion with dismounted patrolmen in these 
operations. 

At large outdoor gatherings, as in 
traffic work, the chief advantages of the 
mounted police are height and mobility. 
They are in a position to spot a diffi- 
culty at once, make their way to it 
rapidly, and take the situation quickly 
in hand. Their work is then supple- 
mented by the foot patrolman. Mounted 
officers command a respect from a 
crowd. They have a psychological effect 
on crowds, since the average person is 
more or less afraid of being trampled on 
by the horses’ feet. 

In addition to these listed purposes, 
mounted troopers have value in moun- 
tainous or open areas in searches for 
criminals or lost persons, since they are 
able to reach trails and spots which are 
not accessible to motor vehicles. Also, 
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their use in ceremonial occasions or 
parades is impressive. 

Other than for the specific uses men- 

tioned, the modern methods and prac- 
tices of state police departments have 
been geared to cope with crime and 
traffic in rural areas and high-speed 
parkways, and the use of horses is minor 
or nonexistent. 
' Routine state police criminal and 
highway patrol work necessitates the 
use of high-powered cars provided with 
radio receivers and transmitters, red 
flashing lights, sirens, first-aid kits, 
emergency equipment of various types, 
and, in some instances, specialized fa- 
cilities such as identification kits and 
photographic apparatus. This equip- 
ment has the effect of turning the patrol 
car into a one- or two-man mobile sub- 
station capable of ranging far afield 
from its base station. This patrol car 
may be used as a field station to carry 
prisoners, or even may be pressed into 
service to transport injured persons to 
the hospital. In this age, the motor 
patrol has proved its value in all-round 
police work, whereas mounted troopers 
are limited to specialized services in a 
local area. 

Even the “iron horse”—the motor- 
cycle—has been retired) from active 
service by many progressive state police 
forces during the past decade. The 
motorcycles which formerly were used 
for patrol service on the highways have 
been withdrawn from active patrol serv- 
ice in many instances and are now used 
strictly on assignments such as parades, 
ceremonies, crowd control, and liaison 
work. Motorcycles used in such efforts 
are ordinarily radio-equipped for. con- 
trol purposes. Use of motorcycles at 
present, however, is ordinarily depend- 
ent on clear and dry weather. 

The all-purpose jeep, with its four- 
wheel drive, is fast replacing both the 
horse and the motorcycle. This vehicle, 
properly equipped with radio, siren, red 


flashing light, and trailer hitch, is in- 
deed an all-purpose instrument. Some 
of the jobs for which it has been uti- 
lized in state police work are perimeter 
crowd control, parade crowd control, 
searches for lost persons or criminals in 
terrain -unsuitable for patrol cars, and 
towing rescue boats and emergency 
equipment to trouble scenes. 

Modern inventions, it is apparent, 
have numbered the days of the state po- 
lice horse, even though some of the old 
color and glory of the early troopers 
must also disappear as a consequence. 


CIVIL Service CONTROLS EXPAND 


Unlike most other types of public em- 
ployment, admission to the state police 
force is not predicated on special qualifi- 
cations, vocational experience, profes- 
sional training, or even general educa- 
tion in most instances. Recruits are 
sought among young men and women of 
good character and sound physical con- 
stitution, who appear to be able to learn 
what the police force has to teach them, 
and who it is hoped will prove adaptable 
to the conditions of police service. 

Two decades ago, the majority of 
state police departments selected their 
recruits with an eye not only on their 
qualifications but also on their political 
affiliations and activity. Ina few forces, 
high standards of selection and promo- 
tion were maintained without sharing 
these essential powers with civil service 
administrations. Today, the picture has 
changed; civil service and its occupa- 
tional counterpart, the merit system, 
govern recruit selection and promotions 
in the majority of state police forces. 

According to a survey of state en- 
forcement units undertaken in 1950 by 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police? 25 states had state police™ 

2 Compilation of Comparative Data State 


and Provincial Law Enforcement Agencies, 
1950, by State and Provincial Section, Inter- 
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units which were invested with general 
powers in criminal and traffic cases. Of 
these 25 state police units, 13 operated 
under their own merit system, 5 were 
under civil service, and only 7 had 
neither. Further inquiry revealed that 
13 state police organizations based pro- 
motions on the results of examinations, 
while the rest did not. 

For any group of police administra- 
tors to satisfy the demands: of the se- 
lection process with full justice to the 
individuals concerned and with due re- 
gard to the overriding interests of the 
, State and its citizens proves exceedingly 
difficult. Such difficulties are minor, 
however, when compared with those con- 
fronting personnel agencies which seek 
to deal with questions of police manage- 
ment, In some states the state person- 
nel department regularly turns to thé 
police heads for aid in conducting writ- 
ten and oral examinations and in estab- 
lishing the standards for service ratings, 
while in many others this close co-op- 
eration still is lacking. 

Where personnel departments set up 
examination procedures independent of 
the police administrator, neither the po- 
lice head nor the ranking officers of the 
force can directly apply any of their 
own wisdom, police sense, or experience 
to the primary selection of recruits. An 
improvement on this system would per- 
mit close collaboration between the po- 
lice commissioner and the personnel de- 
partment on the scope and contents of 
written examinations and would author- 
ize the commissioner and state police 
ranking officers to conduct oral exami- 
nations of aspirants for appointment 
and promotion and to accord ratings on 
such interviews. 

The merit system rule under which 
the appointing authority is given a 
choice among the three top names on 


national Association of Chiefs of Police, G. R. 
Carrel, General Chairman (mo page numbers). 


the eligible list works well enough when 
only one appointment is involved, but 
often state police appointments must be 
made in large numbers when a group is 
being selected for training or when a 
policy change makes a large number of 
promotions necessary. With the sys- 
tem of selecting one applicant from 
three names and ten applicants from 
twelve names, the state police head actu- 
ally enjoys less freedom of selection 
than de other department heads. It 
would prove desirable if the two-extra- 
names rule were relaxed for state police 
appointments, by providing not less than 
twice as many certifications as there are 
places to be filled.. 

Even witk various faults; the civil 
service or merit system fulfills the needs 
of the police service much more satis- 
factorily than the system of appoint- 
ment on a wholly political basis. 


TRAINING OF RECRUITS 


Every state police department and 
the vast majority of state and highway 
patrols today train recruit patrolmen 
prior to their assignment to duty. 
There is little difference of opinion 
among administrators today regarding 
the neec: for training of recruit police 
officers prior to their undertaking active 
duty in the field. This training is rec- 
ognized as a necessity without which 
no recruit can render his best service to 
the public for whom he labors. 

It is plainly understood that some 
form of training will take place in any 
police department even if no classroom 
instruction and practice are made avail- 
able to the recruit. The costly process 
of trial-and-error training has given way 
to formal recruit instruction. 

An awakened public demand for more 
efficient police service has been the mo- 
tivating force for improvement in train-, 
ing methods in many cases, but in the 
majority of our more advanced police 
departments, improvements have come 
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as a result of a desire on the part of the 
administration of these departments to 
render better the public service they are 
sworn to provide. 

- While there is general agreement 
among police administrators as to the 
necessity for recruit training, great dif- 
ference of opinion arises as to what kind 
of training and how much of that train- 
ing should be undertaken. The length 
of the training period varies from de- 
partment to department, and the subject 
matter and methods of presentation also 
differ. There is no set standard. Each 
department must be governed by the 
available material, time, and funds, and 
must do its best within the means pro- 
vided. ` 


POLICE CO-OPERATION 


Police co-operation shows a tendency 
to expand, but the future of this co- 
operation must rest upon the mutual 
good faith of the agencies concerned. 
At the beginning of the present century, 
many of the devices which now aid co- 
operation, such as radio, teletype, and 
telephone, were unknown in many po- 
lice departments and were not seriously 
considered in others. If they were not 
unknown at the time, the legality of 
these means of communication in police 
work might well have been questioned. 

Rapid developments in communica- 
tion and transportation have necessi- 
tated changes in modern methods of po- 
lice operation. Today, crime is no 
longer always a local matter. Yet it 
should be handled as such, as long as it 
remains local. It is when crime crosses 
town, city, or state borders that the 
processes of departmental co-operation 
must come into play. Experience has 
demonstrated that the present system 
of law enforcement—national, state, and 
local—is the best system. 

State police departments actively par- 
ticipate in state efforts to assist in thé 
enactment of better crime control legis- 


lation, as well as in similar activity on 
the national scene. Through member- 
ship in such organizations as state po- 
lice associations and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, they 
have helped to raise professional stand- 
ards, tighten national security, promote 
good public relations, widen police edu- 
cation and training, increase the effi- 
ciency of police communications, and 
obtain indirect police benefits. 

Interstate enactments continue to as- 
sist the state police forces to control 
crime. The Interstate Probation -and 
Parole Compact, in which participation 
is broadening; the Uniform Extradition 
Act, which has more than three-fourths 
of the states as signatories; the Out-of- 
State Witnesses Act, participated in by 
forty-three states; and the Fresh Pur- 
suit Act, having more than three-fourths -~ 
of the states as signatories—these are 
examples of close co-operation. Such 
compacts should be supported and en- 
larged in the future. 

Uniform state laws, bringing the citi- 
zens of the various states closer together, 
will enable officials to work in closer 
harmony and result generally in a 
higher quality of law enforcement. 


AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 


Availability of special equipment in 
the future will have an effect on to- 
morrow’s methods of operation. Such 
devices as the Electromatic Speed Meter 
(Radar), drunk meter or alcohol meter, 
and motion pictures have been used by 
state police throughout the nation with 
various degrees of success to gain evi- 
dence for use in the prosecution of traf- 
fic violations. However, these devices 
will not be universally acceptable until 
court decisions or statutes give legal sub- 
stance to them. 

Another point that will have to be 
determined in the future is the working 
schedules for state police patrolmen. 
The national shift to the 40-hour week 
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in public employment brings out the fact 
that of 25 state police departments, at 
least 16 have workdays of 10 hours or 
more. Working hours must be deter- 
mined on a state basis and considered 
in relation to salary, days off, retire- 
ment benefits, and other emoluments 
such as uniform allowances. It is in- 
conceivable that one pattern of hours 
and wages can be set that will be satis- 
factory to each state police department. 

As we view the state police attack on 


the problems of crime and traffic, we 
feel that we are fortunate in living in a 
nation where action results from public 
demand. That is one of the blessings 
of America—and one of the safeguards 
of our way of life. An aroused and 
informed citizenry can bring about 
changes which are needed to assist po- 
lice in minimizing the constant threat 
to public safety and good order. State 
police administrators must be alert to 
identify and accept these changes. ` 


Edward J. Hickey was Commissioner of Connecticut State Police and state fire marshal 
from July 1, 1939 until his death in September 1953. He was engaged in law enforce- 
ment for almost forty years. At various times he served with the Pinkerton Agency, the 
United States Depariment of Justice, and the Office of Naval Intelligence, and for seven- 
teen years he was Hartford County detective with the prosecutor Hugh M. Alcorn. At 
various times he was president or chairman of numerous national or regional state groups 
of enforcement officers, and during World War II he was acting head of Connecticuts 


War Council. 
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Special Purpose Police Forces 


By EARLE W. GARRETT 


OST of our special police bodies 

derive their enforcement authority 
from governments that exercise regula- 
tory controls under the American con- 
stitutional distribution of the “police 
power.” This is true whether the direct 
instrument of grant is an administra- 
tion regulation, a municipal ordinance, 
a city charter, a state statute, a state 
constitution, a federal statute, or the 
federal Constitution. In many of the 
units exercising these powers the person- 
nel wear no uniforms and therefore may 
not be thought of as enforcement off- 
cers. However, as the following para- 
graphs show, some of these nonuni- 
formed officials necessarily exercise ex- 
tensive and even summary enforcement 
powers in discharging their duties. 

In every type of government—mu- 
nicipal, county, state, interstate, and 
federal—-we find special police bodies 
that have been created by legislation as 
ad hoc authorities to accomplish ends 
that might not otherwise prove feasible. 
The enforcement features of some of 
these units are blurred by the adminis- 
trative techniques and intents of which 
they are a part. Furthermore, the ex- 
tent and intensity of the enforcement 
effort has diminished or increased in 
some units in relation to other special 
or general police units at the same or 
different levels of government. 

Special bodies have been created to 
serve initially the particular function 
which they are now discharging, but, as 
often as not, the enforcement activity 
has developed in response to the changed 
requirements of its administrative par- 
ent. When a broad public interest is 
served by the special agency, contacts 
may occur and informal working agree- 


ments may be made with general police 
forces at the federal, state, county, or 
municipal level. Such arrangements are 
generally of mutual benefit to the agen- 
cies involved, and in the interest of law 
enforcement, 
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SPECIAL FORCES AT THE 
MUNICIPAL LEVEL 


A rapid and extensive urban growth 
gives rise to particular problems that 
create hazards to life, health, and prop- 
erty. The regular municipal police with 
their general police powers are required 
to cope with the hazards created by hu- 
man agents. Other dangers arise from 
nonhuman sources, however, and may 
require separate handling measures. 
Fire and disease are examples. 

City firemen, upon arriving at the fire 
ground, do whatever is necessary to get 
the flames under control or confine them 
to the premises. The entire structure 
and its contents may be destroyed in the 
process. This is a peremptory exercise 
of the police power of which the victims 
may sometimes prove critical but usu- 


ally refrain from public complaint. 


In the event of a sweeping fire or 
holocaust, fire forces may dynamite 
buildings in the path of the fire to pre- 
vent its spread to other areas. ‘These 
fire-fighting measures, to be effective, 
must be promptly applied. No time is 
available to obtain a judicial warrant, 
and, of course, none is required. While 
this does not preclude civil suits for un- 
necessary damage, the general custom 
of insurance protection ameliorates the 
effects of most of such cases. 

Most large cities have a-fire preven- 
tion unit in the fire department, headed 
by a fire marshal, with a staff of inspec- 
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tors. Periodic inspections are made of 
places of public assembly, such as thea- 
ters, motion picture houses, schools, 
churches, hospitals, nursing homes, or- 
phanages, and homes for the aged, and 
necessary changes are ordered and en- 
forced. The common rooms of multiple- 
family dwellings are generally inspected 
also. Suspicious fires are investigated 
independent of the local police force. 

Exercise of the police power in fire 
prevention is most uneven. It is usually 
possible to effect removal of oily waste 
or rubbish which might cause a fire, but 
compliance with an order to install a 
fire stop or fire wall, an outside fire 
escape, panic-proof hardware, outward- 
opening doors, additional exits, or fire 
doors is frequently obtained only 
through the courts. The resistance and 
occasional obstructive tactics generated 
in such cases may arise from the in- 
ability of the landlord to pass on the 
costs of the firesafety improvements to 
the tenants. 


Public health protectson 


Questions of broad sociological inter- 
est also are involved in the exercise of 
police authority in the field of public 
health. Prompt action is required to 
abate unsanitary conditions which may 
be hazardous to the general health; 
hence summary and even arbitrary pow- 
ers are sustained by the courts under 
the nuisance doctrine. - 

Cities sometimes provide smoke con- 
trol inspectors, as in Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and New 
York, where unconsumed soft coal 
belched into the air from numberless 
chimneys and stacks may endanger the 
health of the people and smudge the 
buildings. 

Public health officials in most cities 
inspect restaurants under city license to 
assure standards of cleanliness and re- 
quire food handlers to comply with the 
provisions of city permits which are 
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aimed at eliminating carriers of com- 
municable diseases (of the type of “Ty- 
phoid Mary”). Sanitation police in 
New York are expected, among other 
duties, to see that garbage cans have 
proper covers and that garbage is not 
mingled with ashes in open receptacles. 


Protection of buildings and public places 


In most large cities there is a branch 
of the municipal government, usually 
under the direction of a building inspec- 
tor, which enforces the zoning laws arid 
regulations, approves construction plans 
for new buildings and alterations of ex- 
isting ones, issues permits, and makes 
inspections. Plumbing, heating, and 
electrica! inspectors, examined and li- 
censed by the city for control purposes, 
are generally included on the staff. To 
make these controls work satisfactorily, 
there must be close liaison with other 
municipal inspection units—such as that 
of fire prevention in the fire department 
—whose personnel have opportunity to 
observe and discover violations hazard- 
ous to health, safety, or morals, 

It is easy, of course, in return for £ 
fee, to fail to observe and report a va- 
riety of violations, where the inspector 
works alone, as he usually does, anc 
where it would be difficult to prove the 
existence of the violation at the time of 
the inspector’s reported visit. An ob- 
struction to a fire escape, a nonopera- 
tive fire door, and prohibited electrica_ 
wiring devices are cases in point. The 
fee for overlooking such violations is 
“what the traffic will bear”; that is, 
how much it is worth to the violator to 
be permitted to continue the offense. 
Unreasonable applications of the law 
and regulations can be used to extort 
bribes from parties who would never 
initiate such arrangements. 

No permanent solution for this form 
of bribery has been discovered. The 
bribegiver and the bribetaker may be 


. equally guilty, but the circumstances of 


SPECIAL Purpose Porice Forces ` 


the conspiracy are generally such that 
witnesses are lacking and evidence is 
insufficient and unreported. 

Some cities have park police, popu- 
larly known as “sparrow cops,” whose 
duties are to preserve order, prevent 
littering of the park and vandalism, and 
prevent offenses against public morals. 
Chicago has a consolidated park district 
with some eight hundred police who op- 
erate apart from the city police force. 
Though its men have general police 
powers which they occasionally exercise 
in on-view cases, their duties are mostly 
traffic control on the two hundred miles 
of park boulevards, some of which in- 
terlace hundreds of Chicago streets. 
Municipal zoological gardens sometimes 
- have special forces to maintain order, 
prevent unrestricted feeding of animals 
or birds, and suppress vandalism. 

New York has a large transportation 
police force which confines itself to the 
control of spitting (basically to prevent 
spread of tuberculosis), smoking, pub- 
lic morals offenses, handbag snatching, 
mugging, and other offenses in the city- 
owned subways and elevated railways. 
Some cities have conferred special police 
powers on their school crossing guards, 
although most municipalities have suc- 
ceeded in making this service work satis- 
factorily without granting such em- 
ployees any law enforcement authority 
whatever. 

Of the four levels of government, 
urban centers exhibit the greatest va- 
riety of special purpose police forces, 
although many of these activities are 
not generally recognized for what they 
are. 


COUNTY SPECIAL PoLIcE FORCES 


As legislative creatures of the state, 
and regarded as mere political subdivi- 
sions and quasi corporations to serve 
the purposes of the state, the counties 
in general have not developed special 
purpose police bodies in number and va- 
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riety in any way comparable to those 
of the cities. This, of course, follows 
from the rural setting and the limited 
number of governmental services per- 
formed by most counties. 

Yet the more urbanized counties do 
have various special police bodies. Spe- 
cial park police have been established 
for the protection of county park areas. 

Control of civil aviation, sometimes a 
county. government activity, is an exer- 
cise of the police power to control a 
noise nuisance and prevent such acts as 
“buzzing” and stunting over populated 
areas in a manner endangering life and 
property. Certain Maryland counties 
in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
engage in the exclusive control and sale 
of packaged alcoholic beverages, mainly 
as a policing measure. In order to con- 
trol the sale of liquor to some elements 
of the population, certain counties of a 
few southern states operate county pack- 
age stores as the only lawful outlets for 
alcoholic beverages, sales by the drink 
for consumption on the premises being 
forbidden. 


STATE SPECIAL POLICE 


Inherent police powers rest with the 
sovereign states. Cities and counties 
exercise such powers only when per- 
mitted to do so by the state of which 
they are a part. Even the federal gov- 
ernment may apply only such enforce- 
ment measures as were directly or in- 
directly conveyed to it by the states 
through the medium of the United States 
Constitution. 

Several states have highway patrols, 
with limited police powers, which con- 
fine their activities to highway traffic 
control and enforcement of the motor 
vehicle laws. These forces are often 
denied general law enforcement au- 
;thority and broader jurisdiction, be- 
cause of the fear of organized labor that 
a general state police force might be 
used in strikebreaking. Historically, 
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this apprehension goes back to the early 
days of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary; and while labor’s anxiety has 
long since been allayed, the pattern is 
firmly fixed in some of our southern and 
western commonwealths. The number 
of state police forces with full powers is 
steadily growing. In Delaware, in ad- 
dition to a conservation commission, 
such as is common to many states, there 
is an oyster warden independently cre- 
ated for the Broadkiln River and an- 
other for the Mispillion River. Texas 
has a game, fish, and oyster commission 
which, through its staff, enforces all 
laws relating to game birds, songbirds, 
fur-bearing animals, fish and marine 
life, and stream pollution. . 

Texas also has a livestock sanitary 
commission with limited police powers, 
responsible for tick eradication, extermi- 
nation of predatory animals, and control 
of communicable diseases of livestock 
through inspections. Necessary control 
measures sometimes include seizure and 
destruction of infected barn cattle. Ari- 
zona has a sheep sanitary commission to 
enforce a program designed to prevent 
and eradicate sheep and goat diseases. 
Also, in Arizona, there is a livestock 
sanitary board which, in addition to dis- 
ease prevention responsibilities, is re- 
quired to “prevent theft of livestock.” 

Arizona has an office of the supervisor 
of inspection which is charged with the 
duty of enforcing the Fruit and Vege- 
table Standardization Act: controlling 
the grading of fruit and vegetables 
shipped from the state. In the dis- 
charge of this duty, the inspectors re- 
ceive the co-operation of the State Com- 
mission of Agriculture and Horticulture, 
the State Highway Patrol, the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
spectors, the agriculture extension serv- 
ice of the University of Arizona, and 
the county agricultural agents. 

Most states have parks and monu- 
ments which are protected from fire and 


vandalism by wardens or state em- 
ployees with some degree of police 
power. 


STATE LIQUOR CONTROL AUTHORITIES 


Following repeal of prohibition in 
1933, the states faced the problem of 
what to do about liquor control. The 
“evil” days of the saloon, prior to 1920, 
were remembered, as were the burlesque 
excesses of fourteen years of prohibition. 
Because the use of alcoholic beverages 
has broad social implications which 
characterize it as alone in its class, sub- 
ject to strict regulation, several varia- 
tions of control were worked out, ac- 
cording to the needs of the states con- 
cerned. 

Four general control types are recog- - 
nizable. Each bears some relation to 
the amount and distribution of dry 
sentiment in the state, the presence of 
large urban populations in the state or 
suburban areas serving large cities of 
neighboring states, and the population 
composition. 

The achievements of these various 
types of control laws leave much to be 
desired. Prohibition has proved far 
from satisfactory in the states which re- 
tained it after 1933 in the face of the 
failure of the great national experiment. 
Liquor is available in such jurisdictions, 
but the price is high, and the brand is 
often untrustworthy and the quality cor- 
responcingly low. 

In public monopoly states, unregis- 
tered stills, untaxed liquor, bootleggers, 
and speak-easies are’ policed by special 
state forces. The individual purchase 
permit has not dried up the chronic 
alcoholic (that interdicted unfortunate) 
or kept liquor away from minors. Nor 
have scardals among monopoly state 
liquor boards added to their prestige 
and public usefulness. 

The dry areas where liquor is law- 
fully available only for medicinal pur- 
poses seem’ to have a host of ailing 
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people. Curiously enough, during early 
post-repeal days, Kentucky—the grand- 
dad of bourbon—permitted sale of 
whisky only for medicinal reasons, 
broadly interpreted. 

Some of the license states, in their 
zeal to regulate, have become involved 
in a self-spun web of administrative 
law. Through the medium of state rules 
and regulations having the force and ef- 
fect of law, they seek to stabilize retail 
liquor prices, eliminate the effects of 
competition, and prevent the social evils 
of price-cutting by putting a floor under 
prices. A similar result has been sought 
in the wholesale liquor trade by an at- 
tempt to regulate credit. 

These attempts to put a rein on eco- 
nomic law and the fertility of human 
contrivance have generally stood the test 
of judicial review because the courts do 
not wish to interfere with the adminis- 
trative problems of liquor control. But 
one rule has led, logically but unrealisti- 
cally, to another until their weight and 
scope have limited their enforceability. 
Regulation of the countless possible 
forms of advertising has passed the 
point of absurdity. Control of the man- 
ner in which inducements may be pre- 
sented becomes burdensome, costly, and 
futile. 

Unscrupulous tradespeople, shrewdly 
cognizant of the possibilities offered by 
such overregulation, have joined to- 
gether to press for ever more rules “for 
the good of the trade” which they know 
the decent members would obey, leaving 
to them a trade advantage in undetected 


violations. The burden on the state en-. 


forcement unit has been broadened and 
intensified by these layers of adminis- 
trative law which are, as often as not, 
irritants rather than aids to the broad 
problem of social control. 

Enforcement difficulties. accordingly 
have increased. The financial burden 
of securing adequate evidence has curbed 
enforcement effectiveness because of in- 


adequate “buy” funds. The understand- 
able harmony of an astute retailer and 
a well-known, appreciative customer 
makes it difficult to acquire evidence. 

Meanwhile, the dealer who tries to op- 
erate within the law but makes an in- 
advertent mistake, becomes the target 
of his sharp-eyed competitor. Then 
arises the cry for the “more equal en- 
forcement” which the state unit has lost 
its capacity to give. So the query may 
now be raised whether the effort to 
benefit society is being applied at the 
proper point. 


AN INTERSTATE POLICE Force 


The states of New York and New 
Jersey found it expedient in 1921 to 
create the Port of New York Authority, 
an ad koc body to co-ordinate and 
unify the administration of the New 
York port district. Its authority has 
since been extended and it now owns 
and operates motor vehicle tunnels, toll 
bridges, commercial airfields, freight 
transshipment facilities, and other reve- 
nue-producing establishments. 

All of these tunnels, bridges, airports, 
and other facilities are policed by a 
single interstate force that is recruited 
and directed independent of the police 
forces of the states or cities involved 


FEDERAL SPECIAL PURPOSE POLICE 


The federal government has at least 
fourscore agencies that exercise some 
measure of special police power. Many 
of these unit activities are expressions 
of administrative necessity where the 
agency dealing at close range with the 
problem feels itself better able to do its 
own policing. Much of this enforcement 
effort has grown out of changed or ex- 
panded responsibilities of the agencies 
over a period of years. 

The best-known of the federal en- 
forcement agencies are in the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Treasury, and Post 
Office. 
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The only federal body with general 
enforcement powers is the Feceral Bu- 
reau of Investigation in the Department 
of Justice. Its activities are household 
knowledge throughout the land. While 
its jurisdiction within the federal sphere 
ig not restricted by law, it deals most 
frequently with those crimes which are 
not the special responsibility of other 
federal police bodies. 

The border patrol of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Jus- 
tice Department is charged wit the in- 
vestigation and suppression of the smug- 
gling of aliens and such crimes. 

The Post Office Department maintains 

a corps of inspectors who investigate 
mail losses and postal law violations in 
general. Among the time-ccnsuming 
duties of the inspectors are numerous 
noncriminal inquiries and administrative 
activities. 
_ The greatest number of special en- 
forcement bodies is found in the De- 
partment of the Treasury. In the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is the enforce- 
ment arm of the Alcohol Tex Unit, 
responsible for the investigation and 
suppression of violations of the laws 
taxing alcoholic beverages. Also in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is the In- 
telligence Unit, accountable for the en- 
forcement of the internal revenue laws, 
which include the income tax laws. The 
United States Coast Guard is respon- 
sible for enforcing laws and regulations 
for safety at sea. 

The Bureau of Narcotics directs its 
efforts toward the control of violations 
of the narcotic drug laws. In the Bu- 
reau of Customs there is a division 
which concerns itself with smuggling 
and unlawful exportation. A customs 
border patrol is also maintained on the 
Canadian and Mexican borders. 

Finally, among the Treasury units the 
Secret Service is charged with the con- 
trol of counterfeiting, the protection of 
the President and his family, and the 


President-elect, and with an indefinite 
jurisdiction over crimes involving nu- 
merous federal agencies. 

A variety of other agencies exercising 
some sort oi limited police power may 
be found in the Departments of Interior, 
Agriculture, and Commerce; in the Vet- 
erans Administration; and in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and other independent com- 
missions. 


INTERPLAY OF OLD AND NEW 
POLICE Forces 


Special purpose police forces some- 
times arise in response to a need which 
the existing agencies cannot or will not 
satisfy. These newer units, when cre- 
ated under urgent administrative re- 
quirements, are generally utilitarian at 
the outset. As time passes and func- 
tional emphasis changes, their fitness 
may become less apparent. 

When new agencies of special enforce- 
ment are created because existing agen- 
cies are not called upon to assume new 
tasks, the latter are not thereupon elimi- 
nated, but generally remain a charge 
upon the taxpayers. And when a gen- 
eral police farce assumes these duties of 
specialized enforcement, the results are 
not alwavs satisfactory. The hard fact 
is that we are still a long way from 
reconciling our urge to regulate with the 
demonstrated limitations of enforcement. 

Special purpose police forces at the 
municipal, county, state, and federal 
levels often suffer from inadequate 
training, an imperfect knowledge of 
the value of evidence, limited, personal 
identification, scanty criminal records 
data, and poor communications facili- 
ties. Some special forces at all levels 
of government, with sufficient personnel 
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and adequate finances, have taken the 
initiative in providing training, instal- 
ling records, and arranging for the avail- 


ability of communications and identifi-- 


cation facilities. Out of the will to do, 
a way has been found. 

It has been said of the numerous fed- 
eral special and auxiliary police agencies 
that “each thinks of itself first.” There 
have been proposals to cure this selfish, 
costly, independent attitude by a re- 
distribution of police functions among 
the federal departments without elimi- 
nating the existing units; by turning 
over all of the police activities to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; or by 
co-ordinating the existing police agen- 
cies through an interdepartmental com- 
mittee or a single co-ordinator drawing 
authority directly from the Executive 
Office of the President. Of the three 
proposals, the single co-ordinator could, 
in time, bring about some consolidations 
of units and functions to reduce the 
number of jurisdictional disputes and 
administrative conflicts. The situation 
is one of tradition-soaked complexity. 
Too much should not be expected too 
fast. 

Efforts have been made at the state 
level to co-ordinate enforcement agen- 
cies that exercise general and special 
police powers. In connection with its re- 
cent constitutional reorganization, New 
Jersey brought its state police, motor 
vehicle inspectors, alcoholic beverage 
control and alcoholic beverage tax de- 
partments, and a number of state in- 
spection agencies together under the 
state’s attorney general. No change 
was made in the enforcement powers of 
the participating agencies, but all per- 
sonnel of all agencies are charged- with 
the duty of observing and reporting to 
the attorney: general all violations dis- 
covered by them, even if not within 
their own special sphere of activity. 
Broad dissatisfaction is reported with 
this arrangement, which was expected 


to be a first step toward complete inte- 
gration of all state enforcement units. 
The admixture of regulatory functions 
with enforcement activities is one source 
of trouble. 

It appears wasteful and unnecessary 
to maintain motor vehicle inspectors 
and state police on the same highways, _ 
as is done in Arizona, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey. A boulevard police 
force, operating on a mere twenty miles 
of county highway, cannot be justified 
when a separate county police force 
covers the state and county roads, as in 
Hudson County, New Jersey. Chicago’s 
park district police, serving under a ‘ 
commission appointed by the mayor, 
distinct from the city police but patrol- 
ling boulevards which grid the city 
streets, is clearly unwarranted. Situa- 
tions such as these can be cured by con- 
solidation whenever the will to improve 
takes control. 


The promise of administrative better- 
ment 


In time, the science of administration 
may so improve, and the selection and 
training of personnel so advance, that 
the special police activities of the sev- . 
eral inspection services of large munici- 
palities may be performed in conjunc- 
tion with the general police activities. 
This new approach to an old problem 
may even provide collateral benefits for 
all participants. Several small munici- 
palities in this country are now operat- 
ing combined -fire and police depart- 
ments with the same personnel. When 
such diverse doctrines are brought into 
a common focus, hope soars for nu- 
merous other changes. 

The future of special purpose police 
forces is far from clear. Tradition balks 
fundamental changes. Vested bureau- 
cratic interests are generally powerful 
enough to block efforts to alter the ex- 
isting arrangements. The county may 
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be an appropriate political unit for con- 
solidating agencies in selected instances. 
In other cases, resort may be had to 
ad koc authorities, already used to ac- 
complish special purposes. 

The police power is not an absolute 
thing, nor a fixed quantity. Its nature 


is more a reflection of the economic, po- 
litical, and social conditions of a peo- 
ple, and is an ever changing phenome- 
non. Law enforcement must therefore 
be flexible enough to develop in har- 
mony with the requirements of a dy- 
namic social order. 
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police surveys of cities, large and small, for the Institute of Public Administration, New 
York, and Griffenhagen and Associates, Chicago. He was for some years chief deputy 
and acting commissioner of the New Jersey State Department of Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol. He is co-author of the Report on Police submitted òy the National (Wickersham) 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 


The Basis of Sound Law Enforcement 


By Joun Epcar Hoover 


S a national police force necessary or 

advisable? Is there need for fur- 

ther centralization of law enforcement 
in a state or federal agency? 

My arSwer to both of these questions 
is an unequivocal “No!” Nor should 
we, I maintain, take any steps which 
could feasibly lead to the ultimate con- 
solidation of police power. 

Throughout the course of history, 
freedom has been a universal goal of 
man. Like a golden thread in a woven 
pattern, the struggle for freedom is 
clearly visible in every age. The battle 
against tyranny has been, and is today, 
a constant one. Again and again, civili- 
zations have fought their way upward 
against terrifying odds to achieve some 
form of individual freedom, only to see 
it engulfed again in the darkness born 
of ignorance, inaction, and lack of vigi- 
lance. 

Freedom was the compass by which 
the Mayflower set its course. It was the 
magnet which drew thousands to the in- 
security of a savage wilderness. It was 
the prize for which the freedom seekers 
and their children fought a bitter war. 

When the dream had been fulfilled— 
when as a unified people they had 
achieved the goal of individual liberty 
—our forefathers sought to find the 
governmental structure necessary for its 
everlasting retention. Out of their en- 
deavors and their indomitable faith a dy- 
namic concept of government emerged. 
In beautiful and inspiring simplicity of 
language they penned the Constitution, 
the living pattern for translating that 
concept into vigorous reality. 

For approximately one hundred and 
sixty-five years the plan of government 
conceived by our forefathers has op- 


erated with unsurpassed success. It has 
preserved the freedom of the individual. 
It has enabled the United States to de- 
velop and advance beyond the broad- 
est dreams of the Founding Fathers. 
Change has been a constant factor in 
that progressive advance. 

As the population of the United 
States multiplied and modern systems 
of transportation and communication: 
developed, a more prominent role was 
assigned the federal government in the 
development of the nation. With the 
passage of many new federal statutes, 
a more complex federal government 
gradually emerged—a central govern- 
ment which could exercise great power, 


_ but within the framework of the Con- 
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stitution. The success of this great ex- 
periment in government remains the 
marvel and the envy of the world. 


POLICE System Fottows PATTERN 
or NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Our decentralized police system in 
America is a direct and necessary prod- 
uct of our historical development as a 
nation. The two are indissolubly inter- 
twined. Both are born of the same 
mother—skepticism of concentrated 
power. Both are fathered by the con- 
cept of self-rule. 

What of law enforcement in the past 
history of our nation? The pattern of 
our police forces follows closely the de- 
velopment of our whole governmental 
pattern. Tyranny was too recent a re- 
ality for Americans to desire any form 
of centralized police power. When cir- 
cumstances dictated the necessity, there- 
fore, systems of law enforcement devel- 
oped as the need for them arose. As a 
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result of this growth, widely diverse sys- 
tems of law enforcement emerged in the 
United States. 

Just as the concept of home rule 
placed responsibility for the governing 
processes squarely on the individual in 
the community, the responsibility for 
the enforcement of the law rested on 
exactly the same shoulders. 

Today the great and vital news with 
regard to law enforcement has been the 
significant steps forward from that early 
beginning—a series of progressive ad- 
vances extending from administrative 
echelons to the rank and file—which 
have already transformed the over-all 
picture of law enforcement throughout 
the United States. 

Decentralized law enforcement in this 
nation is fulfilling its promise. It is liv- 
ing up to the great trust which was im- 
plicit in the simple, liberty-giving con- 
cept of the Founding Fathers. Law en- 
forcement in our Republic has come of 
age. I say this in the face of intensified 
criticism of local law enforcement and 
in the face of recurrmg “reform” pro- 
posals, the inevitable result of which 
would be the centralization of police 
powers in a state or federal agency— 
and the ultimate destruction of the tre- 
mendous gains which decentralized law 
enforcement has made. I emphasize 
this because the facts are known to few 
and because knowledge of the facts may 
preclude taking the first tragic step to- 
ward centralization of police powers. 

As it stands today, law enforcement 
on the federal level is the direct result 
of our decentralized form of govern- 
ment. Its duties are concerned, in whole 
or in part, with the suppression of crimes 
defined by federal statute. It is limited. 
As the laws are presently constituted, 
no federal law enforcement agency can 
infringe upon the field reserved to the 
other branches of law enforcement. 
None is subservient to the other. Any 
legislative change which would render 


local Jaw enforcement subservient to 
state jurisdiction, or local and state law 
enforcement subservient to federal ju- 
risdiction, would, in my opinion, be dis- 
astrous. 


DANGERS OF CENTRALIZED 
POLICE POWER 


I am unalterably opposed to a na- 
tional police force. I have consistently 
opposed any plan leading to a consoli- 
dation of police power, regardless of the 
source from which it originated, I shall 
continue to do so, for the following rea- 
sons, which, in the same words, I have 
set forth on many earlier occasions: 

1. Centralization of police power rep- 
resents a distinct danger to democratic 
self-government. 

2. Proposals to centralize law enforce- 
ment tend to assume that either the 
state or federal government can and 
should do for each community what the 
people of that city. or county will not 
do for themselves. 

3. The authority of every peace offi- 
cer in every community would be re- 
duced, if not eventually broken, in fa- 
vor of a dominating figure or group on 
the distant state or national level. It 
is conceivable that such an official or 
group might be given the power by law 
to influence or dictate the selection of 
officers, the circumstances of their em- 
ployment, and the decisions they make 
in arresting and prosecuting those who 
violate the law. 


Threat to democracy 


The first point, I believe, is the most 
compelling argument against any move 
toward centralization of police power. 
No one should be misled by representa- 
tions that the power in question would 
be limited and would be sparingly used. 
While those who advance such a pro- 
posal may be acting irom the best of 
motives, we must remember that power 
once granted to a sovereign authority is 
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seldom relinquished. It is more often 
used to the hilt and extended in scope, 
and if it falls into corrupt hands, it can 
become a deadly menace. The judg- 
ment of history is on the side of those 
who limit police power and who never 
allow the bulwarks of those limits to be 
breached. 


Public support essential 


The premise which is implicit in the 
second point is utterly fallacious. It as- 
sumes that “the government” holds the 
magic key of accomplishment, regardless 
of the will and responsibility of the peo- 
ple. This is fantastically naive. If the 
majority of the communities in a state 
are unable to enforce a law, either di- 
rectly as a result of widespread dis- 
obedience or indirectly from public 
apathy, by what reasoning are we to 
assume that a “higher” authority will 
be more successful? Federal experi- 
ence during the prohibition era is strong 
evidence bearing on this point. The 
basic power of law enforcement resides 
in the citizens of the nation; without 
their co-operation no agency of govern- 
ment—local, state, or federal—can be 
effective. 


Danger of corruption 


With regard to point number three, 
the excuse advanced to justify super- 
visory authority over local law enforce- 
ment has been the alleged necessity to 
correct deficiencies in local law enforce- 
ment. It is contended that inasmuch 
as the local officer may fall victim to 
certain pressures and temptations, the 
higher arm of government must have 
the power to take over and do the job 
right. This novel argument assumes 
that there are two breeds of men, and 
that those in higher authority are not 
subject to the subtle influence of money 
and corrupt politics. While this may 
be true in any given case, experience 
gives little basis for expecting a con- 


stant succession of such conscientious 
public servants. Should the power of 
law enforcement fall into the hands of 
a corrupt official, it would be quite as 
simple to reduce as to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the local peace officer by 
subjecting his work to corruption from 
above in addition to that exerted below. 

The demand for better law enforce- 
ment can never be met by reducing the 
local peace officer to a subordinate po- 
sition. Freeing local agencies from the 
shackles of public apathy and corrupt 
political control will help to guarantee 
better law enforcement. Improvement 
can be made only when local repre- 
sentatives are given an opportunity to 
exercise the authority which they al- 
ready have. The great majority of our 
officers lack neither the ability nor the 
desire to enforce the law properly. They 
are, for the most part, honest, efficient, 
and able men. The fault does not lie 
with them. They need only to be free 
to do their work properly. Citizen ac- 
tion at polling places and in public 
opinion forums can loose the fetters 
which shackle so many law enforcement 
agencies and nullify the efforts of their 
members. 

This is the proper course of action; 
subordinating the law enforcement offi- 
cer to some higher authority whose de- 
cisions are just as likely to be a reflec- 
tion of public morals, good or bad, as 
those of the local officer is a substitute 
measure which, in the long run, is far 
too likely to have a vastly different ef- 
fect from that which promoters of such 
a plan intended. 


Abuse of power 


It is infinitely wiser to use the stat- 
utes presently available to us than to 
clamp a new control over every com- 
munity in order to fashion a trap for 
improper law enforcement in a few 
communities. Defenders of currently 
circulated proposals along these lines 
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may argue that the authority proposed © 


is to be used only in a limited and oc- 
casional situation where local law en- 
forcement has broken down. This argu- 
ment is not reassuring. A promise that 
the power requested will not be abused 
is a puny barrier. It is far wiser to 
make the need for such a promise un- 
necessary. 

A due regard for the rights and ad- 
vantages of democratic self-government 
in every community dictates that our 
present methods should not be aban- 
doned, either in whole or in part, un- 
less our peace officers are so ineffective 
that a surrender of their authority to a 
high agency of government has become 
an absolute necessity. If this condition 
cannot be shown to exist, any plan 
pointing to the eventual centralization 
of police powers in either a state or 
federal agency is no more than a dan- 
gerous expedient adopted to serve a 
narrow or temporary purpose. 

Any heavy centralization of a widely 
dispersed police system such as ours is 
utterly’ impractical. This fact is ap- 
parent when one considers law ‘enforce- 
ment in a small or large community be- 
ing controlled by authorities located at 
a distance from the scene, who are thus 
necessarily insensitive to the pulse of 
the community. Central supervision at 
either the federal or state level can only 
result in impairing the vitality of local 
enforcement. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG LOCAL AGENCIES 


The need for police co-ordination is, 
of course, an imperative one. Contrary 
to the belief of many people, this prob- 
lem is being met in a way which is both 
highly satisfactory and in keeping with 
our democratic traditions. 

Any proposal for a shift of police 
powers on the basis that local officers 
lack the ability to enforce the law un- 
der today’s conditions is inconsistent 
with the facts. Allegations that law en- 


forcement has broken down at all levels 
simply are not true. There has been a 
tremendous change in law enforcement 
in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury—a change which in recent years 
amounts almost to a revolution—but 
the change has been for the better. 

It was in the period of the late twen- 
ties and during the thirties that law en- 
forcement as a profession became a gen- 
erally accepted goal of Jaw enforcement. 
Officer training on a major scale be- 
came accepted practice. Suspicion and 
jealously between agencies gave way to 
mutual trust and interdependence. Each 
advance developed invaluable by-prod- 
ucts of co-operation and unity, until 
today law enforcement in general has 
reached the goal of professionalization. 
Decency, fairness, and sound police 
work are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Voluntary co-operation devel- 
ops pride in performance. Efficiency 
and precision result. 

The great majority of law enforce- 
ment offices are presently so efficiently 
equipped and operated that any officer 
can get immediate assistance merely by 
turning to his typewriter, telephone, or 
radio transmitter. These same methods 
can just as easily be applied to the ex- 
change of necessary information. Any 
officer who obtains a report on criminal 
activity relating to another area as well 
as his own can transmit such data to 
the proper authorities and request what 
he needs in return. 


FBI SERVICES 


Assistance which cannot be obtained 
by interchange between local agencies is 
made available through the co-operative 
services of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. These services are tailored 
to fill a need in the standards and effec- 
tiveness of law enforcement and to im- 
plement the ability of the local peace 
officer to serve his community. The ex- 
tent to which these services have been 
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and are being used is an indication of 
the values devolving from a voluntary 
relationship. 

A review of recent data relative to 
FBI co-operative services indicates the 
successes already achieved through vol- 
untary means in meeting an inherently 
difficult and complex situation. 
Identification Division 

The FBI Identification Division pro- 
vides a national repository of identifi- 
cation data based on fingerprint records. 
It is a co-operative service which is uti- 
lized by practically all law enforcement 
in the United States. This division 
searches the fingerprints submitted by 
contributing agencies. It sends crimi- 
nal arrest, records both to the request- 
ing agency and to any others shown as 
being interested in the subject. Ar- 
rangements are made to notify local 
officers if the same person is arrested 
later in another area. In one year, re- 
cently, 10,533 fugitives were identified 
by the FBI through fingerprints. In 
the same period, 1,383,425 criminal 
fingerprints (including suspects) were 
received. Of the 1,844 fingerprints of 
unknown dead received, 1,334 were 
identified. Latent fingerprint examina- 
tions totaling 4,149 were requested and 
made. While it is primarily operated 
for the use of American agencies, the 
FBI Identification Division also partici- 
pates in the exchangé of fingerprints 
with foreign countries as an aid to local 
Jaw enforcement. Information on crimi- 
nals is sent to foreign countries and ob- 
tained from them for individual agen- 
cies at no cost to the agency. 


Laboratory 


The services of the FBI Laboratory 
are available without charge to all regu- 
larly established police departments. 
The laboratory conducts scientific ex- 
aminations of evidence sent in by local 
officers in criminal cases. A written re- 


port is returned, and the examining 
technician is available for court testi- 
mony when needed. In a recent one- 
year period, the FBI Laboratory con- 
ducted 16,925 examinations.of evidence 
for state and local law enforcement 
agencies. These examinations in the 
field of chemistry and physics include, 
among many others, fraudulent checks, 
firearms, paper, toolmarks, hairs and 
fibers, shoe prints, and tire treads. 
Training facilities 

Training is the essential factor in pre- 
paring for any profession, and it has 
played a major role in the development 
of law enforcement. The FBI National 
Academy was established in July 1935 
for the purpose of training local, county, 
and state law enforcement officers as 
executives, administrators, and instruc- 
tors. National Academy trainees are 
selected by the heads of the respective 
police departments. They come to 
Washington, D. C., where they receive 
intensive training for twelve weeks. Em- 
phasis is placed on such subjects as 
police organization and administration, 
police records, and teaching methods. 
Scientific crime investigation methods, 
fingerprinting, firearms, traffic, defensive 
tactics, and legal subjects such as con- - 
stitutional law and the Bill of Rights 
also are given special attention. Great 
emphasis is placed on professional and 
ethical standards. Brutality, third de- 
gree, duress, and entrapment are vigor- 
ously condemned. The proper princi- 
ples of conduct for those engaged in law 
enforcement work are energetically pro- 
moted. : 

During the eighteen-year period from 
July 1935 through July 1953, 2,666 law 
enforcement officers were graduated by 
the FBI National Academy. It is in- 
teresting to note that at the present 
time more than one-fourth of all the 
graduates of the FBI National Academy 
are the executive heads of the law en- 
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forcement agencies by which they are 
employed. This fact alone is a definite 
indication that Jaw enforcement is de- 
termined to establish its claim to the 
status of a profession beyond any. doubt. 

The FBI National Academy fulfills a 
specific purpose. In order to bring the 
professional training afforded Academy 
graduates to the rank and file of law 
enforcement, police training schools in 
the field have been instituted. When 
requests are received, the FBI assists 
state police agencies, sheriffs’ offices, 
and local police departments with their 
training needs by conducting special 
schools on a departmental level. The 
schools may be the basic type designed 
to meet the needs of new and -elatively 
inexperienced police officers, or “‘in- 
service” or advanced “in-service” for 
the more experienced men and those 
who have completed previous special- 
ized schools. During a one-year pe- 
riod recently, the FBI participated in 
2,350 such schools, and others are con- 
stantly being scheduled. 


Conferences 


Another factor serving to co-ordinate 
all the branches of law enforcement on 
a voluntary basis is the Annual Law En- 
forcement Conferences sponsored by the 
FBI. The personnel of the FBI feld 
offices meet with representatives of 
local, county, state, and other federal 
law enforcement agencies to discuss 
mutual problems related to law enforce- 
ment in the various local areas. Dur- 
ing a recent one-yea: period, 131 such 
conferences were held. These confer- 
ences and schools are of immeasurable 
benefit in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding of the work of the various 
agencies and in ensuring closer co-op- 
eration among different branches of the 
profession on the local level. 

The present magnificent co-ordination 
among the various branches of law en- 


forcement was not born of the war 
emergency, at which time it was so 
brilliantly exhibited. It is, rather, the 
fulfillment of what is to be expected of 
free, decentralized law enforcement in 
a free land. The law enforcement pro- 
fession during the past generation has 
achieved unity out of the desire to pro- 
mote law and order. Mutual helpful- 
ness and efficient teamwork have be- 
come an integral part of the training 
and conduct of today’s officer. 


Help with fugitives 


While the FBI is requesting and re- 
ceiving daily assistance from local law 
enforcement in conducting raids and ap- 
prehensions, as well as in the many 
other problems incident to our mutual 
work, it strives to co-operate in return 
through its central services. Under the 
Fugitive Felon Act, moreover, the FBI 
is able directly to assist local law en- 
forcement in locating and apprehending 
certain fugitives. The FBI conducts in- 
vestigations to locate and apprehend 
persons who have fled the jurisdiction 
of local officers to avoid prosecution or 
confinement after conviction for any of 
eight major crimes and attempts, as well 
as investigations of persons who flee to 
avoid giving testimony in criminal pro- 
ceedings involving an offense carrying 
penitentiary imprisonment as punish- 
ment. In a recent one-year period FBI 
investigations led to the apprehension 
and return of 501 such fugitives. In 
addition; when the FBI has evidence 
that a crime has been planned or has 
been committed in another jurisdiction, 
the facts in our possession are promptly 
made available to the local officers 
charged with responsibility in the case. 


Unijorm Crime Reports 


The Uniform Crime Reports are an- 
other co-operative service of the FBI, 
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and fulfill a valuable administrative pur- 
pose. These bulletins are compiled by 
the FBI from data presently supplied 
by 5,788 local law enforcement agen- 
cies. The bulletins enable police ex- 
ecutives to follow the national crime pic- 
ture and compare it with that of their 
own communities. 
RESPONSIBILITY RESTS ON CITIZENS 


A close examination of the facts indi- 
cates that the tools for effective law en- 
forcement lie within the grasp of every 
city and county which chooses to use 
them. Those communities which do not 
utilize the weapons at hand, but attempt 
to shift the responsibility for crime in 
their area to other shoulders, are not 
seeking a solution; they are merely in- 
dulging in a maneuver which can have 
no good results. 
< A so-called parent organization can- 
not guarantee progress or improve law 
enforcement. On the contrary, the re- 
sult of central supervision of law en- 


forcement cannot be other than ulti- 
mate stagnation and retrogression. 

' The great need of the law enforce- 
ment profession is not “higher” au- 
thority. It is greater responsibility at 
the citizen level. The community which 
maintains a law enforcement agency 
free from political pressure with its at- 
tendant graft and corruption, and which 
assures its department sufficient funds, 
equipment, and personnel, and adequate 
training facilities, is helping law en- 
forcement advance steadily toward the 
heights of professionalism. 

The flaws in law enforcement are rap- 
idly being eliminated. To let a few un- 
corrected faults serve as an excuse to 
destroy the whole magnificent edifice of 
democratic law enforcement based on 
individual responsibility would be to 
confess that this nation has utterly lost 
its sense of proportion. Local responsi- 
bility, recognized by our forefathers, 
remains the key to sound law enforce- 
ment. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Washington, D. C., has been director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, United States Department of Justice, since 1924, having previously served in 
various capacities with the Department of Justice from 1917. He is a member of the 
bars of the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, the United 
States Court of Clams, and the Unsted States Supreme Court. He is author of Persons 
in Hiding (1938) and contributes to numerous magazines, lew reviews, and police journals. 


Changing Patrol Methods 


By STANLEY 


VER four decades ago Leonhard 
Felix Fuld stated in his compre- 
hensive work on police administration 
that the most important official duty of 
the police officer on patrol was the duty 
of knowledge. Fuld then proceeded to 
define “duty of knowledge” as an obli- 
gation imposed upon the officer to know 
the occupation and the character of all 
persons found in his jurisdiction, and to 
make himself acquainted with every- 
thing that takes place therein. Al- 
though couched in rather general lan- 
guage, this duty of knowledge could 
well serve as a statement of purpose 
when related to the modern enforce- 
ment ‘unit responsible for the task of 
uniformed patrol. 
Actually, the reasors for maintaining 
a uniformed patrol have varied little, if 
at all, since the inception of the police 
idea. While modern authorities may 
insist on a declaration of purpose more 
refined than Fuld chose to consider, 
there is no basic conflict. 
In contrast with the -abiding objec- 
_ tives of the patrol force are the chang- 
ing and developing techniques and me- 
chanics employed to achieve those objec- 
tives. Such techniques and mechanics 
should and must be as dynamic as the 
society they serve. 


DISADVANTAGES OF FooT PATROL 


Until comparatively recent times the 
patrol function in American cities was 
performed almost wholly by men on 
foot. In some of the larger cities a 
limited number of patrolmen were as- 
signed to duty as mounted police, but 
these never succeeded in supplanting the 
foot patrol. Later the bicycle was 
adopted for patrol work in some large 
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municipalities, but it never enjoyed the 
popularity of the horse. It was not 
until the autcmobile and the motorcycle 
became available for general police use 
that serious questions were raised as to 
the efficacy of foot patrol.t Some of 
these questions have never been satis- 
factorily resolved. 7 

The delay in answering these ques- 
tions springs from a failure to recognize 
two facts: (1) a uniformed patrolman 
is a field soldier possessed of certain 
skills acquired by training; and, (2) by 
reason of these skills and training, he is 
prepared for action of an anticipatory 
or emergency nature. The quality and 
persanal efficiency of the individual pa- 
trolman neither rises above nor falls-be- 
low the standard of performance his or- 
ganization demands or condones. Nor 
will these factors be influenced by the 
manner in which he is transported about 
the area which he serves. A craftsman 
is no less a craftsman for want of ap- 
propriate tools; nor do the palette and 
brush make the artist. 

An attempt, therefore, to defend a 
deficiency in patrol operations on the 
basis of an inadequate number of foot 
patrolmen is begging the question. The 
time has arrived to adjust thinking and 
planning in patrol strategy in terms of 
the number of men that the available 
budget dollar will sustain. To calculate 
in areas of speculation is an open in- 
vitation to disappointment. 

In a society as mobile as our own, it 
is expecting almost too much of a foot 
patrol force when we give them the re- 
sponsibility of repressing crime and ap- ' 

1 Elmer D. Graper, American Police Admin- 


istration (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1921), p. 132. 
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prehending offenders in constantly ex- 
panding geographic areas. This re- 
sponsibility becomes patently absurd 
when we expect them to apprehend 
traffic violators and the more serious 
offenders who use motor cars to effect 
their escape. 

Conceding merit to the contention 
that patrol on foot provides an oppor- 
tunity for intimacy of association con- 
ducive to a better relationship between 
the clientele to be served and the police 
officer, two salient considerations cannot 
be ignored: (1) the mere fact that pa- 
trol is being conducted on foot is no as- 
surance that the desired relationship will 
be forthcoming; and (2) foot patrol im- 
poses definite limitations on the effec- 
tiveness of a police officer, both in ex- 
tent of area served and in quality of 
the service. 

It should be apparent that opportuni- 
ties to develop contacts and carry on in- 
telligence beneficial to over-all police 
operations are more available to the 
foot patrolman than to others. Whether 
or not such opportunities are profitably 
channeled depends to a preponderant 
degree on the inclination of the officer. 
Moreover, even though a foot patrol- 
man may be disposed to use for his or- 
ganization all the benefits emanating 


from his close beat contacts, his activi-. 


ties are necessarily restricted to a very 
small area. Even while on conscien- 
tious patrol of this limited area, the 
foot officer is not readily accessible for 
immediate dispatch. Such accessibility 
is of major importance in modern police 
work, where immediate emergency serv- 
ice is a fundamental. 


Unsattsfactory communications 


In order to meet this deficiency. of 
foot patrol service, attempts have been 
made to provide headquarters control of 
foot men in the field. Such attempts 
have taken the form of a variety of call 
box systems, serving as a telephone 


communication facility between the foot 

officer and a control center. 
Unfortunately, conventional installa- 

tions of call box equipment restrict its 


‘utility to calls initiated in the field. 


This is a regrettable limitation, in that 
requests for service addressed to head- 
quarters cannot be satisfied until a rou- 
tine call is received from the foot pa- 
trolman. Dependency of this nature 
prevents the immediate response to pub- 
lic demand for police service at the time 
it is needed. 

In a society accustomed to rapid com- 
munication, such delay is beyond public 
understanding, and will not be tolerated 
in a progressive community. A police 
agency cannot overemphasize the value 
of immediate response to service de- 
mands. Expeditious and efficient serv- 
ice is an agency’s basic asset and duty. 
To bargain for something less is to 
court criticism and risk withdrawal of 
public support. 

It is not the public alone that is ad- 
versely influenced by a patrol system 
which lacks instant communication. 
The very nature of such a system pre- 
vents full administrative supervision. 
Effective supervision can safely be re- 
garded as the most important factor 
affecting personnel management. With- 
out such supervision, subordinates will 
not perform their best work. Under 
the foot patrol system, the patrol ser- 
geant can exercise direct supervision 
over his men only at chance meetings 
or at previously determined rendezvous. 
Chance meetings are too infrequent to 
be of value, and predetermined contacts 
prevent scrutiny of performance under 
normal conditions. Thus the sergeant, 
however well intentioned, rarely has an 
opportunity to determine whether or 
not his charges are acquitting them- 
selves in harmony with approved pro- 
cedure and policy. 

Some cities have attempted to over- 
come the defects inherent in a one-way 
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communication system. The objective 
has been achieved to a greater or less 
degree by the installation of expensive 
and sensitive recall devices. These de- 
vices generally implement the call box 
or field telephone system by means of 
a light so mounted on the telephone 
box stanchion as tc be visible for a 
considerable distance when lighted at 
night. Control of the recall light is es- 
tablished either directly or remotely in 
headquarters. The operating principle 
involves the lighting of the lights either 
in series or at specitic locations where 
contact with the foot man is desired. 
It is presumed that the foot man, on 
observing the illuminated recall light, 
will hasten to the nearest telephone to 
determine the nature of the call. 

The visible recall technique is fragile 
to this extent: it does not lend itself to 
practical daylight operation; and it pre- 
supposes that a police officer, who is im- 
bued with all the frailties of mankind, 
will respond with dispatch to an inani- 
mate signal which beckons him to in- 
dustrious attention te duty. 

Recent developments in communica- 
tion offer some promise of aid in the 
control difficulties imslicit in foot pa- 
trol operations. Vest-pocket-sized trans- 
mitters and receivers of phenomenal 
range have already found commercial 
markets. Enterprises featuring paging 
service for ambulatory subscribers are 
springing up with surprising rapidity in 
many of the large cities. An innovation 
which provides a method of communi- 
cation between a diszatcher at a fixed 
location and'a pedestrian whose where- 
abouts is undetermined holds unusual 
promise for a more effective utilization 
of the foot patrol force. 


Physical limitations 


Another and frequently ignored dis- 
advantage of foot patrol springs from 
sheer physical limitazion. Fatigue is 
more rapidly induced by foot patrol 


than by motor patrol. An accelerated 
state of fatigue has its concomitant 
deceleration of efficiency. A foot pa- 
trolman’s response to a call for assist- 
ance is often less effective than that of 
an officer whose response requires less 
energy. On arrival at the scene of 
emergency the foot man may be out of 
breath and ill prepared for arduous ef- 
fort. 

Exposure of the foot officer to all 
phases of the weather poses another dis- 
advantage. Such exposure tends to im- 
pair his health and may result in time 
loss from duty because of illness. All 
of taese disadvantages are reflected un- 
favorably in increased service costs. 

To police a city of even moderate 
size by means of foot patrol exclusively 
would require a personnel complement 
so large that the cost of maintenance 
would far exceed the value of the pro- 
tection afforded. If police administra- 
tion is to enjoy the reputation that 
stems from the application of sound 
principles of management, areas of di- 
minishing returns must be recognized 
and avoided. 


MororizeD Force, Radio EQUIPPED 


The defects and limitations identified 
with foot patrol serve as persuasive rea- 
sons to favor motorized patrol. Among 
the innovations of the Vollmer system 
of police administration, and one of the 
major contributions of the present cen- 
tury to crime control, was the complete 
motorization of the force. Vollmer held 
that the patrolman on foot was obso- 
lete, and showed how motorization am- 
plified enormcusly the striking power of 
the force through increased mobility, 
maneuverability, and speed of move- 
ment. The implications of this devel- 
opment in terms of combat strength or 
striking power are important.? 

2V, A. Leonard, Police Organisation and 


Management (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Foundation 
Press, 1951), p. 260. i 
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The task of the modern police ad- 
ministrator is to expand and utilize 
fully this new development. First of 
all, he finds that the efficiency of mo- 
torized patrol is greatly enhanced by 
two-way radio communication. Person- 
nel operating patrol vehicles so equipped 
are constantly available to headquarters, 
and when the occasion demands, they 
themselves can employ this facility to 
summon additional men or equipment. 

Of course, the potential of motor- 
ized patrol, even though radio equipped, 
is no better in some respects than 
foot service, if radio contact cannot be 
made instantaneously. Experience re- 
veals that persons assigned to radio 
cars sometimes have a tendency to make 
themselves and their equipment inac- 
cessible. This is not a tendency pe- 
culiar to law enforcement personnel, 
but a trait that expresses itself in every 
vocation in which supervision is not 
continuous and direct. Since this frailty 
in police operation causes an unwar- 
ranted depletion of the patrol force, 
even though of a temporary nature, 
corrective measures should be adopted. 

One method designed to obviate this 
abuse has been employed with some 
success. It consists of a requirement 
that radio car officers request permis- 
sion of the dispatcher to take their 
equipment out of service, stating the 
reason for the request and the location 
of the car at the time. Supervisors at 
headquarters and in the field monitor- 
ing the transmission can evaluate its 
merit, and if necessary report to the an- 
nounced location for verification. The 
result of such a procedure should be 
obvious, inasmuch as its salutary effect 
ensures an adequate striking power for 
constant field service. 


Conveyance of kospital cases and pris- 
oners 


Radio-equipped motor cars have also 
brought about revolutionary develop- 


ments in the transportation both of hos- 
pital cases and of prisoners. In the pre- 
radio era, moter equipment and person- 
nel assigned to transport service were 
relegated to fixed posts either at po- 
lice headquarters or at district station 
houses located throughout thecity. The 
personnel and equipment operated en- 
tirely on a stand-by basis, since they 
were held in readiness for dispatch to 
the scene of an accident or an arrest. 
Units of this type were frequently re- 
ferred to as patrol wagons, but they did 
not patrol. The time required for such 


a unit to reach a given location proved 


to be a matter of considerable moment. 
Tf the conveyance was needed at a point 
somewhat remote from its quarters, 
priceless time was consumed in travers- 
ing the distance. If the dispatch con- 
cerned an injured person requiring hos- 
pitalization, public resentment was gen- 
erated against the police agency because 
of the late response. 

Where the dispatch was for the trans- 
portation of prisoners, public reaction 
may have been equally unfavorable; for 
no matter how tactfully the arrest had 
been made, if the prisoner was com- 
pelled to remain in public view under 
the dominant control of a conspicuously 
attired police officer, little encourage- 
ment was required to develop a sym- 
pathy for the prisoner and a critical at- 
titude toward the police. Progressive 
administrators have moved rapidly to 
avoid like vulnerable areas of criticism. 

A practical solution of this problem 
has been found in the adoption of a 
paneled body conveyance designed to 
accommodate both victims and prison- 
ers. The vehicle is so light in weight 
and of such maneuverability as to lend 
itself to constant patrol operation. Thus 
men have been provided for patrol who 
heretofore idled their time in the clois- 
tered recesses of a police building, wait- 
ing for a call. 

Equipped with two-way radio, such a 
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conveyance is readily and quickly avail- 
able for emergency service. Inasmuch 
as vehicles of this type patrol a prede- 
termined area, the dispatcher need only 
inquire as to the location of the mobile 
units in order to ascertain which one is 
in a geographical position to provide the 
most expeditious response. Recipients 
and observers of such prompt service 
become stanch supporters of the police. 
Thus the time and talents of personnel 
manning the equipment are utilized for 
the all-important task of patrol. 

Despite the necessary evils of a com- 
bined ambulance-prisoner transfer fa- 
cility, its use is superior in many re- 
spects to the common patrol wagon 
with its untrained personnel. 


Many police departments throughout the 
United States perform emergercy ambu- 
lance duties. In most instances these are 
combined with the pickup and transfer of 
prisoners, with consequent neglect of com- 
mon decencies. No patrol wagon crew can 
pick up arrested felons, helpless drunkards, 
persons suffering from contagious and iñ? 
fectious diseases, and -he victims of gun, 
knife, poison, collision, sun stroke, and 
apoplexy, and still be expected to observe 
acceptable standards in handling each of 
them. 

Where police operate an ambulance serv- 
ice that is independent of patrol wagon 
pickups, costs rise to unreasonable heights, 
and the irregularity of demands for service 
proves burdensome to overriding considera- 
tions of law enforcement.® 


DANGERS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Care must be exercised in placing in 
operation combined transport and pa- 
trol units as previously described. Be- 
cause of the character of the service 
rendered, persons assigned to the units 
must of necessity have thorough train- 
ing in first aid. While it is generallv 
agreed that knowledge of first aid should 

3 Bruce Smith, The New York Police Sur- 


vey (New York: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1952), p. 41. - 
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be one of the basic skills of a police offi- 
cer, these who have frequent oppor- 
tunity to display such skill show a trend 
toward a kind of creeping paralysis, 
usually referred to as specialization, 
which is common to every enforcement 
agency. If not arrested, it eventually 
stifles the effective performance of the 
regular patrol force. 


Specialization has disadvantages that de- 
serve attention; otherwise, the disadvan- 
tages may ou:weigh the advantages. Spe- 
cialization creates difficult problems of in- 
tegration and co-ordination; it divides the 
department into separate forces that some- 
times operate independently of each other. 
Sometimes the independence is so great 
that they function antagonistically and at 
cross purposes. The department is then no 
lonzer motivated by a common purpose; 
frictions arise; there is strong and hostile 
competition for staff, facilities, and equip- 
ment. Specialization also sometimes leads 
to neglect of police duties; specialists are 
prone to ignore work that is the primary 
responsibility of some other unit, and citi- 
zens are sometimes shunted from one spe- 
cialist to another in search of service.* 


BENEFITS OF SPECIALIZATION ` 


The disadvantages of specialization 
should in no wise obscure the signifi- 
cance of an enforcement philosophy 
which, although extremely popular two 
decades ago, is currently viewed with 
some reserve. In the early thirties em- 
phasis was placed on the need for spe- 
cialization in defined areas within the 
pale of police operation. One area so 
identified had to do with the traffic 
problem: another, with the repression 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Then, as now, both areas challenged 
the ingenuity of enforcement agencies. 
This challenge was met with consider- 
able success by the establishment of 
highly specialized squads or units whose 

4Jnternatione] City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Police Administration, 3d ed, 1950, 
p. 59. 
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responsibility was limited to their par- 
ticular assignment. The attendant de- 
velopment of skills in tkese limited fields 
resulted in immediate improvement to 
a greater or less degree, depending upon 
the intensity of specialization. 


IMPORTANCE OF PATROL DIVISION 


Gratified by the response to the ap- 
plication of principles of specialization, 
many police administrators attempted 
to resolve other acute enforcement situa- 
tions by like techniques. Although per- 
sonnel for such assignments must of 
necessity be recruited from the bulk of 
the enforcement body—the patrol force 
—no serious thought was given to the 
ultimate consequences of depleting this 
vital part of the enforcement unit. A 
well-known commentator has pointed 
up the issue in these words: 


Since the work of the patrol force in- 
cludes all police functions, the more effec- 
tive the patrol division, the less need there 
is for the other, more specialized operating 
divisions and units. Although it is impos- 
sible for the patrol force to be one hun- 
dred per cent effective in the discharge of 
all police, functions, the other operating 
line divisions are necessary only to the ex- 
tent that the patrol division falls short of 
this ideal. It is axiomatic, thereforg, that 
any attempt to improve or strengthen other 
divisions at the expense of the patrol divi- 
sion serves to pyramid the case load not 
only for the unit that has prospered 
through personnel transfers but for all 
other divisions and units in the depart- 
ment.” : 


Thus it is apparent that effort di- 
rected at sustaining the strength and 
effectiveness of the patrol division is 
both desirable and sound, Although the 
mobilization of the patrol division can 


oV A Leonard, op. cit, p. 221. See also 
International City Managers’ Association, Mu- 
nicipal Police Administration, 2d ed., 1943, p 
262; Public Administration Service, Survey of 
the Greenwick, Connecticut, Police Depart- 
ment, 1937, p. 19. 


be translated in terms of such an effort, 
the desired objective is thwarted by as- 
signing two men to a car in those in- 
stances where one could provide an 
equivalent service. 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


The British, traditionally sound in po- 
lice philosophy, have also demonstrated 
an enviable audacity in their approach 
to the need for more productive patrol 
methods. A full generation ago, Chief 
Constable Frederick J. Crawley of New- 
castle upon Tyne was pioneering a 
highly decentralized system for dis- - 
tributing and supervising patrols, even 
while Lieutenant Colonel Alfred Law, 
chief constable of the Hertfordshire 
Constabulary, was seeking central con- 
trol in patrol coverage through prear- 
ranged patrol routes and detailed patrol 
schedules. The Hertfordshire plan did 
not make much headway, perhaps be- 
cause it involved so much preparatory 
staff work and also limited the initiative 
of patrol personnel. But the Crawley 
plan has literally swept the British Isles 
during the past twenty years, thus dem- 
onstrating a commendable willingness to 
meet new problems with new ‘methods. 

Now comes a further departure in the 
form of “team policing” as employed in 
Aberdeen and in the borough of Salford, 
each with a population around 180,000. 
Designed to bring about a better inte- 
gration of the use of all communications 
and motor equipment, and more varied 
duties for uniformed constables, these 
communities have produced a greater 
element of surprise in patrol coverage, 
a more adequate response in emergen- 
cies, and an increasing interest in pa- 
trol among the rank and file. 


6 F. J. Crawley, “Decentralization and the 
Police Box System,” The Police Journal (Lon- 
don), Vol. I (1928), pp. 118-27; Alfred Law, 
“Police Patrol Systems: Practice in an Eng- 
lish County,” The Police Journal, Vol. O 
(1929), pp. 280-93. 
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In Aberdeen 


Aberdeen has abolished fixed beats 
worked by single constables, and substi- 
tuted much larger patrol arezs worked 
by a team of constables under a ser- 
geant. Each team has been given a po- 
lice car, which the sergeant uses to move 
his men from one part of the patrol area 
to another. Constables are encouraged 
to follow up any incidents themselves, 
without calling on specialist help except 
in cases of real difficulty. The main 
features of the system are its mobility 
and the fact that constables act as a 
team rather than as individuals. The 
results in Aberdeen have been good. A 
substantial saving in manpower has been 
effected, and the number of arrests has 
been increased. 


The Salford plan 


Salford retains the idea of a team of 
_ constables operating from a police car, 
but provides a greater flexibility than 
` the Aberdeen plan affords. The city is 
divided into police districts, but the pa- 
trol areas in each district are kept 
flexible. Rough boundaries are laid 
down for beats during each of the three 
tours of duty, to assure that there are 
enough on duty when and where they 
are most likely to be needed. Bounda- 
ries of beats are changed three times a 
day to accommodate to changing needs, 
but the officer in charge of each district 
also exercises wide powers to change the 
beats whenever circumstances make it 
necessary. A beat bordering the docks, 
for example, may be made much smaller 
during a dock strike, with its abnormal 
possibilities of trouble, than would be 
necessary during normal working condi- 
tions. 

According to the Salford plan, a po- 
lice team consists of nine constables 
with a sergeant in charge. A pclice car 
fitted with radio serves each team. No 


special driver is carried. Before each 
team starts its tour of duty, which lasts 
for eight hours, the district commander 
and the sergeant review the work that 
is likely to arise. They consider the re- 
cent incidence and location of crimes 
and street accidents, complaints from 
the public of general nuisances, any 
property requiring special protection, 
and similar matters. The sergeant then 
draws up a list of “operations” for each 
man. Two or three may be detailed for 
point duty, others will be given particu- 
lar streets to patrol, and the chances are 
that one man will be kept with the ser- 
geant and the driver in the car, which 
also will be used: for patrol duties. The 
whole team is told what to look for and 
what sort of incidents are likely to oc- 
cur. The car serves the dual purpose 
of a mobile police station and a quick 
means of moving the constables about 
from one area to another. 

As in the traditional beat system, the 
constable remains individually respon- 
sible for a definite area or duty. The 
chief difference from more familiar sys- 
tems is that the beat is changed im- 
mediately to fit any situation. e 

‘Particularly notable is the fact that 
the interest and keenness of the patrol- 
men fre greatly increased. The mo- 
notony of patrolling the same area week 
after week, waiting for something to 
turn up, is broken, and the constable 
accordingly gains more experience in a 
shorter time than is possible under 
orthodox systems. Improvement in mo- 
rale has been a salient feature. 

On the basis of limited experience 
thus far, the proportion of indictable 
offenses cleared by arrest has risen by 
one-third. Patrols make nearly twice 
as many arrests as they did before the 
system was introduced, and the num- 
ber of incidents reported has increased 
by nearly 50 per cent. With such a 
record of achievement, team policing 
appears destined for wider adoption in 
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Great Britain, and results there will be and practice has, of course, not been 

watched with keen interest here.’ said, here, in Britain, or elsewhere. 

Probably it has not even been dreamed. 

We can only aim our sights, and try to 

the best of our ability most fully to uti- 

The last word in police patrol theory lize the ideas, the men, and the material 

TThe Economist (London), February 24, Which we now have. If we do this, we 
1951. : cannot completely miss our goal. | 


Stanley R. Schrotel is Chief of Police at Cincinnati, Ohio. He is a member of the 
Ohio and Cincinnati Bar Associations and of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 


Progress in Criminal Investigation 


By Paur L. Kek 


HE most important trend in crime 

investigation today is unquestion- 
ably that toward more and better train- 
ing for investigators. If this were the 
only progress being made, it would still 
portend a brighter future. In addition, 
like the other applied sciences, crime in- 
vestigation is slowly but surely adopt- 
ing maùy of the advances of fundamen- 
tal science and technology which can 
serve it. As with other applied sciences, 
overenthusiasm, inadequate understand- 
ing of the problems, and the normal 
failures of human judgment have led 
to extravagances in some instances and 
to overcautious conservatism in others. 
The advances have been many and sig- 
nificant, but at times they have out- 
run the growth of fundamental philoso- 
phy and balanced understanding. These 
must develop before a new technique, 
instrument, or approach can be fitted 
solidly into its proper niche and be 
viewed in its correct perspective. 


TRAINING 


That crime investigation is more than 
normally susceptible to failure of per- 
spective and judgment follows from the 
fact that its acceptance as a true pro- 
fession is not yet universal, and its 
practitioners are by virtue of necessity 
Jargely self-trained, half-trained, or un- 
trained. There is as yet no generally 
accepted type of standard training as is 
found in the other professions. Where 
efforts have been made to develop ade- 
quate standard training, it is given and 
administered by persons who themselves 
are not its product. Thus, educators in 
this field are still struggling to fashion 
curricula that are sound, logical, and 
inclusive, and at the same time adapted 


to the practical needs of law enforce- 
ment agencies. ;The struggle of the lat- 
ter with inadequate financing, public in- 
difference, political complications, obso- 
lete regulations, unsuitable applicants, 
and related difficulties tends to handi- 
cap the effective co-operation that is de- 
sired by both educational and law en- 
forcement administrators. 

That the situation is nevertheless hope- 
ful is proved by the enthusiastic efforts 
of both groups to achieve a solid basis 
of co-operation. Medicine, and more 
recently the law, had to struggle through 
similar difficulties in standardizing their 
training programs and developing ac- 
knowledged and respected professions. 
Their great measure of success and the 
smaller but significant degree of success 
in professionalizing crime investigation 
point to continued progress in this direc- 
tion. Time is needed, accompanied by 
the continued efforts of the large group 
that is truly interested in developing in _ 
this area the professional standards of 
training, ethics, and effective practice 
that are needed. 

Numerous colleges and universities of- 
fer police training at various levels, and 
the number of them is increasing. The 
graduates of such curricula, after ob- 
taining sufficient practical experience in 
police work, may be expected to raise 
significantly the standards of police op- 
eration. The proportion of police off- 
cers who can take advantage of ad- 
vanced training will remain small for 
many years to come, and the large re- 
maining group should have the oppor- 
tunity to receive high-quality in-service 
training. Leccal police schools are meet- 
ing this need in some places, and the 
state and federal agencies are partially 
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effective in larger areas; but it is here 
that a tremendous unfilled need exists. 
The operation of such schools requires 
financing and local co-operation to a 
degree that is not obtainable in many 
regions. Increased public support of 
this effort is greatly to be desired. 

The laboratory investigator requires 
extended training at the college level. 
In-service training can never be suffi- 
cient. And colleges cannot be effective 
in giving the necessary training if the 
time is restricted to less than a full four- 
year course. A longer curriculum is 
preferable. Intelligent and eager po- 
lice officers have achieved significant re- 
sults in very limited specialties by self- 
training, but to encourage this trend is 
to retard the more significant progress 
toward making criminalistics a truly sci- 
entific and professional subject. Crimi- 
nalistic training and police training are 
quite different, even though they occupy 
common ground in some respects. The 
necessary knowledge of the basic sci- 
ences cannot be imparted rapidly by 
means of short courses or a little spare- 
time study. 


IDENTIFICATION AS A SCIENCE 


The science of criminalistics is largely 
the science of identification. Every 
method of  identification—chemical, 
physical, biological, microscopical—is a 
potential tool. Items of evidence .must 
be identified as to nature and as to 
source. The fiber must be found to be 
in turn a hair, a human hair, a head 
hair, and a hair of John Smith, if the 
facts can be made to yield their maxi- 
mum information. The material must 
be identified as glass, and as glass from 
a specific broken window. Progress in 
this field has been marked and some- 
times almost spectacular because of the 
constant availability of new techniques, 
instruments, and compilations of data 
that flow from the laboratories of the 
physical scientists. 


Applications of the methods and data 
of the physical sciences have been dis- 
couragingly slow at times because of the 
small amount of research in the field of 
criminalistics as such. Educational in- 
stitutions in which research in this field 
is a recognized function are few and in- 
adequately staffed. The crime labora- 
tories are overburdened with casework 
and often are poorly staffed and equipped 
for research. It is probable that no 
other applied science today has so little 
research output, in toto and possibly 
per capita, as criminalistics. 

The picture is made even more dismal 
by the residual tendency of practicing 
investigators to consider their profession 
as a trade rather than a science, and to 
hide their specialized knowledge under 
the bushel of “trade secrets” rather than 
to disseminate it in the spirit of re- 
search science. One is always tantalized 
by the speculation as to how much is 
actually known, and how impressive an 
array of criminalistic skill could be com- 
piled if all investigators were to pool 
their knowledge in a single repository 
such as is typical of any good scientific 
library. An even more unfortunate 
situation is the encouragement by cer- 
tain investigative organizations to pool 
information within the organization but 
keep it secret from all but the elect. 
The suspicion that such semisecret in- 
formation may not be worth revealing 
can at times be confirmed. 


INSTRUMENTS Versus SKILLS 


Instrumentation has been the most 
conspicuous focus of attention by labo- 
ratory investigators, and to a large de- 
gree general police investigators as well. 
Every convention of law enforcement 
organizations is likely to see featured a 
tremendous variety of special instru- 
ments which will include a ridiculously 
complex array of fingerprinting equip- 
ment with perhaps ten kinds of powder, 
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about two or three of which will be 
actually used, and a bewildering list of 
tools, the function of which is largely 
concerned with the profit of the manu- 
facturer. Here also are pocket wire re- 
corders, infrared scopes, easily concealed 
cameras, and much other paraphernalia 
of the private detective who is far more 
interested in obtaining evidence for di- 
vorces than in solving crimes. 

While all of these devices have legiti- 


mate and valuable uses, the overempha- . 


sis on such investigative aids tends to 
obscure the more fundamental require- 
ments placed on the investigator— 
thoroughness, common sense, care and 
thought in approaching the problem, 
and a definite and deliberate plan of ac- 
tion designed to achieve the desired re- 
sult. In short, the tendency to substi- 
tute gadgets for skilled personnel is the 
most“serious mistake that can possibly 
be made. 


In the laboratory 


Though the conditions are different, 
a Similar tendency exists in the crime 
laboratory. There, the instrument is es- 
sential to operation. Optical devices ex- 
tend the range of the eye to perceive 
minute details that allow identification. 
Physical devices provide information for 
which no special senses exist in the hu- 
man body. Chemical tests reveal the 
fundamental nature of materials. All 
of these require instruments and equip- 
ment. 

No other instrument or combination 
of instruments has made so intense and 
lasting an impression on criminal in- 
vestigation practices as has the micro- 
scope. Without the lenses of a variety 
of common and special microscopes, 
most of the identification work of the 
crime laboratory would never be ac- 
complished. The spectrograph, the spec- 
trophotometer, and the X-ray diffrac- 
tion camera have supplied additional 


vital information regarding the identity 
of materials that could not be readily 
duplicated otherwise. Ultraviolet and 
infrared radiations with the necessary 
accompanying instruments are essential. 
The camera makes visible to all the re- 
sults obtained by most of the other in- 
struments. 

To a great extent the laboratory in- 
vestigator must be an instrumental spe- 
cialist. On the other hand, undue stress 
on instruments in some laboratories has 
inevitably led to a complete failure to 
appreciate that no instrument is ever 
any better than the man who operates 
it. Unskilled and ineffective personnel 
equipped with every conceivable instru- 
ment cannot solve crimes. Skillful, ef- 
fective personnel with a bare minimum 
of instruments will still solve a high 
proportion of crimes submitted to them. 

The average crime laboratory has not 
an adequate budget to acquire the in- 
struments that it could employ profit- 
ably, but an even more serious deficiency 
is that it often does not have investiga- 
tors with sufficient ability to utilize even 
the most commonplace instruments to 
the best advantage. This error is doubly 
compounded in the’ occasional Jabora- 
tory that has more money than it can 
spend legitimately. In such a labora- 
tory a discussion developed as to 
whether two electron microscopes or 
only one should be purchased, even 
though no person present knew how to 
operate such an instrument. Moreover, 
no one has yet suggested a single sig- 
nificant application for one in identifi- 
cation work. While this situation is un- 
derstandably rare, it is not absent in the 
field, particularly in laboratories sup- 
ported by federal funds. — 

An instrument need not be compli- 
cated, rare, or expensive, to be effective. 
Biachemists made enormous investments 
in ultracentrifuges, elaborate extraction 
apparatus, complex diffusion and mo- 
lecular distillation equipment, and other 
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expensive apparatus to fractionate com- 
plex biological mixtures. Today, a sim- 
ple column of adsorbent or a sheet of 
filter paper and some common solvents 
are producing fractionations so much 
more spectacular that the biochemist 
has become largely a chromatographer. 
By adding a five-cent sheet of filter pa- 
per to a simple electrolytic apparatus, 
zone electrophoresis was accomplished 
with the saving of about five thousand 
dollars’ worth of equipment previously 
held necessary to obtain the same in- 
formation. 

This is a valuable lesson on the im- 
portance of simplicity and ingenuity, as 
well as a strong indication of the neces- 
sity for being alert to new and valuable 
developments. With few exceptions, 
laboratory investigators have completely 
disregarded both chromatography and 
zone electrophoresis as crime investiga- 
tion techniques, and have substituted 
expensive instruments for ingenuity and 
simplicity. Their most important in- 
strument is still an ingenious and func- 
tional brain. 


PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION STILL 
INVITES RESEARCH 


It is obvious that the final aim of all 
identification methods is to identify a 
person. While indirect identification is 
the most likely to be possible, it would 
be more satisfactory to utilize direct 
identification of the person if it could 
be done. Eyewitness testimony is so 
erratic and undependable, as is well 
known by all experienced investigators, 
that the fingerprint has long been the 
indispensable technique of direct per- 
sonal identification. Criminals also know 
this, and are commonly able to prevent 
identification by avoiding contacts that 
would leave latent prints. 

Criminalistic research has indeed been 
so sterile in finding better methods of 
identification by direct means that the 


initiative appears already to be slipping 
from those most interested. Funda- 
mental scientists, not even concerned 
with personal identification, are already 
reporting that blood is individual. 
Others are reporting the individuality 
of semen, and hair is far on the way 
toward being proved to be individual. 
How many times the expert testifies to 
the presence of O-type blood on a sus- 
pect’s clothing and then has to admit 
that nearly half the population has O 
blood! The day is soon due when he 
can say that the suspect has on his 
clothes the blood of the victim and no- 
body else, or that the victim carried 
semen or a hair from the suspect and 
from nobody else. 

The techniques are largely available, 
the fundamentals of the field are al- 
ready well known in some quarters, but 
the laboratory investigators are still sit- 
ting on the side lines. The writer has” 
a strong feeling that this is due at least 
in part to the gradual crowding of en- 
thusiastic, scientifically trained amateurs 
from the field as the large, highly or- 
ganized laboratories take over the prac- 
tice of the profession and diminish the 
contacts with the wider scientific cir- 
cles. Except when a large organization 
is directly organized for research, re- 
search will be stifled. There, the pay 
check and the time clock tend to re- 
place the thrill of accomplishment and: 
the constructive imagination of the 
worker. 

Fingerprint technique, though highly - 
standardized and universally practiced, 
made its most significant advance 
through the early work of amateurs— 
Sir Edward Henry and some others. 
Little by little, the technically trained 
amateur with a real understanding of 
the specialized fields of biology, chem- 
istry, and physics is being crowded from 
the crime investigation field without 
having his research ability replaced by 
that of the practicing laboratory in- 
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vestigator. Though the movement to- 
ward professional standardization itself 
constitutes progress, it would be tragic 
if the very seeds of continuing progress 
in the larger field were lost in the proc- 
ess. . 
It is time that the large and well- 
equipped laboratories, and even the 
small ones, give sericus attention to this 
situation. They must remember that 
the more intelligent criminals are ever 
on the alert for better methods of 
thwarting thelaw. In the war on crime, 
the agents of the law must maintain the 
lead in development or be forced to 
ultimate failure. Financially, the crimi- 
nal has the lead by a large margin. He 
also leads in numbers. The only ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the agents of the 
law, aside from perfunctory support by 
the large majority of the public, is ac- 
cess to superior technical facilities. The 
most potent of these is research—a fact 
which must be realized and acted upon 
if progress is to be sustained at a suffi- 
cient rate to continue effective law en- 
forcement. 


CRIME LABORATORIES 


Because of misuncerstanding of the 
proper and necessary functions of crime 
laboratories, their proper integration 
into the law enforcement program is 
often not accomplished. The inevitable 
result is that the laboratory does not 
deliver the service of which it is ca- 
pable, and dissatisfaction arises with its 
existence, when it should apply only to 
its operation. Sometimes miracles are 
expected from the laboratory by the 
overenthusiastic, but more often the 
laboratory is neglected or bypassed by 
the police or the administrators who do 
not understand it and may be suspicious 
of it. 

Poor functioning of such a laboratory 
is sometimes explained as being due to 
poor facilities. Far more often the real 


cause of the situation is inadequate per- 
scnnel, or poor co-ordination of effort 
with the police investigators. The lat- 
ter may nct be adequately informed as 
to what the laboratory (Can do to help 
them, and they usually have a very 
limited appreciation of the nature and 
value of physical objects as evidence. 
Uacollected evidence cannot be made to 
assist in solving crimes. In a very large 
majority of cases, most of the valuable 
physical evidence is never collected, and 
the little that is recovered may often be 
inadequate to establish proof. When 
th:s occurs it is often listed as a labora- 
tory failure. when in fact the laboratory 
never had a chance. 

More sericus, though less common, 
than the failure to obtain all the physi- 
cal evidence is the inclination to destroy 
it. This is encountered on the part of 
po.ice officers who do not realize its 
value, and has been known to occur in 
the laboratory itself on the part of tech- 
nicians who lecked the necessary ability 
and/or inclination to deal intelligently 
with it. A very bloody garment is not 
a pleasant object to examine, and it is 
far easier to destroy it than to preserve 
and test it; but any laboratory in which 
this could occur requires immediate 


overhauling. 
The local laboratory 
The cost of the laboratory and the 


-physical and organizational difficulties 


of establishing local laboratories have 
been major deterrents to their installa- 
tion in many places, especially in me- 
dium and small cities. It is tragic when 
misunderstarding of the true nature of 
the difficulty is not appreciated and 
leads to delay in an obviously valuable 
acquisition. A small but efficient labo- 
ratory can be equipped for less than ten 
thousand dollars, even at today’s in- 
flated costs. It can operate on a total 
annual budget, including salary for a 


® 
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skilled laboratory investigator, of five 
to ten thousand dollars and provide ex- 
cellent service in 90 per cent or more 
or the cases requiring laboratory study. 
When it is realized that the police force, 
by increasing its efficiency, can actually 
save the salaries of additional officers 
otherwise necessary to carry a heavy in- 
vestigative load, the total outlay may 
be written off entirely in the saving ef- 
fected. 

Even more significant is the saving in 
terms of court trials. A remarkably 
large proportion of guilty suspects, when 
confronted with a laboratory report that 
demonstrates their guilt, will plead 
guilty and save the cost of a contested 
trial. Even standing alone, this saving 
is probably more than enough to defray 
the cost of a small laboratory. 

Aside from the less tangible but no 
less real fact that the proportion of 
convictions nearly always rises sharply 
when laboratory testimony is employed, 
there is ample argument for many labo- 
ratory installations in police depart- 
ments today. The significant question 
now is whether the police department 
can afford to be without the laboratory, 
rather than whether it can afford a labo- 
ratory. ` 


The central laboratory 


There has been a marked tendency in 
recent years toward the establishment’ 
of central laboratories by states and 
various agencies of the federal govern- 
` ment. Success in meeting many of the 
needs of law enforcement agencies is 
indicated by the considerable expansion 
of these laboratories when they have 
operated over a period of time. Along 
with this movement there has also de- 
veloped a tendency to depend on them 
for all laboratory work, and at the same 
time a feeling on the part of adminis- 
trators of such laboratories that they 
should monopolize the laboratory work 


of the area served. While their serv- 
ices have markedly improved law en- 
forcement as compared with the condi- 
tions prevailing in their absence, it can 
be demonstrated readily that these labo- 
ratories do not furnish a complete or 
ideal answer to the laboratory problem. 

Proper functioning of any laboratory 
requires close co-ordination and ex- 
change of information between the po- 
lice investigator and the laboratory 
investigator. This starts with the col- 
lection of the evidence itself, which usu- 
ally cannot be evaluated without full 
and complete understanding of the prob- 
lems by both parties. It continues 
throughout the investigation. As each 
new fact emerges from the laboratory, 
it must be evaluated co-operatively to 
determine whether it is a significant 
finding regarding the crime or merely 
an extraneous fact which is totally un- 
related. The laboratory may waste much 
valuable time studying materials that 
have no value as evidence, and the in- 
vestigators in the field may overlook the 
most important evidence because they 
do not realize its potential value when 
examined in the laboratory. Further, 
they immediately apply the information 
obtained by the laboratory if they can 
receive it promptly. 

Such close integration of effort is usu- 
ally impossible when the central labo- 
ratory is involved. Only the police sci- 
entist is on the spot at the right time 
and in constant touch with the field in- 
vestigation. 

The small police laboratory, on the 
other hand, can rarely be provided with 
all the facilities that are associated with 
the central laboratory. Therefore, some 
types of examination cannot be made 
locally. Also, it is likely that the police 
scientist is more restricted in experience 
and training than his counterpart in the 
larger laboratory. The central labora- 
tory can serve best as a co-operating 
agency that carries out those examina- 
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tions which the police scientist realizes 
are desirable but which he cannot make. 
He, in turn, is in an excellent position 
to serve as liaison man with the central 
laboratory on the one hand and the po- 
lice investigator on the other. + He can 
assure that evidence is not overlooked 
or disregarded, that the preliminary ex- 
aminations perhaps involving much ster- 
ile exploratory work are carried out lo- 
cally and in close co-ordination with the 
police, and that all necessary examina- 


tions he himself cannot make will be 


properly done with a minimum of wasted 
time by the central laboratory person- 
nel. 

An additional and extremely impor- 
tant ‘function attaches ‚to the central 
laboratory, namely, the training and ori- 
entation work that must be performed 
in making local law enforcement officials 
conversant with the significance and 
handling of physical evidence. Uni- 
formity of practice and of instruction 
cannot be achieved by working on the 
local level alone, even though the efforts 
of local laboratory personnel in indoc- 
trinating local officials is invaluable. 
Co-ordinated programs of training for 
sheriffs and others are in operation in 
various states and are yielding most 
significant and valuable results. These 
programs require direction in part by 
the state or federal laboratory officials, 
who need not infringe on the local ef- 
forts being made in the same direction. 
The two aspects of crime laboratory 
work are thus complementary when 
properly organized and directed. It is 
a mark of poor administration if they 
ever become truly competitive. 


INTERVIEWING AND PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE 


The most extensive use of technical 
advances in the fundamental sciences 
has been made in the field of physical 
evidence examination. Investigation of 


persons rather than things is still handi- 
capped by the same basic difficulties that 
complicate the precise application of 
economic or political laws and generali- 
zations. A new instrument may be 
readily understood because it is con- 
ceived, designed, and built by people, 
and will be operated by people. Inter- 
viewing witnesses, on the other hand, 
involves uncerstanding of the human 
mind and of human behavior. No mys- 
teres of science are so profound as 
these. The skillful examiner who can 
interview a person and usually uncover 
the truth of an event is certainly op- 
erating more in the realm of the artist 
than in that of the objective scientist. 

Uncovering the facts of a crime by 
means other than direct interview and 
examination of physical evidence in the 
strict sense requires an active and prac- 
tical imagination and the ability to sub- 
stitute the mental processes of the cul- 
prit jor one’s own. This type of mind, 
so valuable in the investigator, may be 
inherent, but is more often acquired by 
experience when the person has an apti- 
tude for investigative work. Recogni- 
tion of such a person, and provision of 
ample opportunity for him to acquire 
experience under stimulating guidance, 
are a prime necessity if good investiga- 
tors are to be developed. Along with 
this must go sound common sense and 
training in the two most important 
phases of investigation—interviews and 
physical evidence. 

In the field of the interview, the great 
progress in psychology and psychiatry, 
supplemented by -the development of ob- 
jective tests to expose deception, has led 
to material advances in this old and 
difficult art. As with the more objec- 
tive field of criminalistics, these ad- 
vances have attracted both overenthusi- 
asts and scoffers. Here also, the mid- 
die road of cautious enthusiasm, careful 
testing, and conservative application is 
the real goal. It is unfortunate that the 


~~ 
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objective tests for deception have been 
so widely misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, for they are the only known 
substitutes for a very profound knowl- 
edge of and ability in probing the hu- 
man mind. 


Lie-detecting devices 


The so-called “lie detector,” or paly- 
graph, is an excellent illustration of the 
confusion in popular thinking, which 
spreads into many police departments 
as well. It is not generally recognized 
that the polygraph is merely a device to 
„detect emotional reactions of any type, 
but not to detect falsehood except as it 
stimulates an emotional reaction. Thus, 
it is the examiner and the question he 
asks that are important, and not the 
machine, which is merely designed to 
give a signal when a question stirs up 
an emotion. As in the laboratory, the 
machine is completely secondary, the 
operator being the important element. 
When this simple idea is finally grasped 
by investigators, courts, and the public, 
it will be safe to allow lie-detector evi- 
dence in court. Until then, training of 
operators and general education—not a 
change in legal attitude—-should be the 
main objective. ” 

Even more widely misunderstood is 
the so-called “truth serum,” which is not 
a serum and has no relation to truth. 
The device of inhibiting the higher 
mental centers with a drug so that the 
normal inhibitions of the subject are 
suppressed is not new. Alcohol fre- 


quently does the same thing, though 


less efficiently. What emerges is not 
necessarily truth, and may be pure gib- 
berish; but it may also impart to the 
skilled operator information not other- 
wise obtainable. Here again, the em- 
phasis must be entirely on the operator, 
not the device. This points as before 
to training, practice, experience, and 
more training of investigators in this, 


as in the other specialties of investiga- 
tion. 


NONTECHNICAL POLICE PERSONNEL 


By any criterion, the police investiga- 
tor is the most important person in the 
complex chain of crime investigation. 
The psychiatrist, the police scientist, 
and the lawyer supplement his efforts, 
but the case normally is solved or not 
solved depending on the ability, persist- 
ence, and skill of the investigator. In 
order to increase the probability of his 
ultimate success, he should have access 
to the best laboratory possible, and the 
training necessary to utilize it fully. He 
should have the services of skilled op- 
erators of detection-of-deception meth- 
ods, and the training necessary to profit 
from them. His selection should be by 
persons who have a thorough under- 
standing of the job requirements and a 
profound appreciation of the inherent 
qualities necessary for good investiga- 
tors. The examiner may be a good psy- 
chiatrist, or a thoroughly competent po- 
lice executive, but it should not be just 
a personnel board or civil service com- 
mission with a list of confusing and 
ambiguous questions gleaned from an 
obsolete textbook. 

Above all, the investigator should be 
given the opportunity and the incentive 
to receive all the training possible and 
the best grade of training available. 
Low standards of training that too often 
prevail should be improved, and new 
training instituted. In this direction 
only will lie progress, progress that is 
now being seen in certain quarters where 
training is relatively good, and which 
stands in sharp contrast to that in other 
regions where training facilities are in- 
adequate and where police are not en- 
couraged to obtain even that which is 
available. 

Not only will this lead to better police 
performance, but it will so increase po- 


od 
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lice prestige that many of the other 
problems such as public indifference 
and poor financing will be markedly re- 
duced. Professional standards and good 
performance can always demand and 


get their own terms. This will be evi- 
dent in the police field, as in other fields, 
when the quality of police work is good 
enough to command respect and con- 
sideration. 


Paul L. Kirk, Ph.D., Berkeley, California, is professor of biockemsstry and criminal- 
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The Specialized Traffic Division 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML 


PECIALIZATION in traffic law en- 
forcement has come upon the scene 

for much the same reasons as have in- 
fluenced other kinds of specialized ac- 
tivity. A high degree of professional 
specialization is one of the character- 
istics of our time. In no area is it more 
obvious than in the operations of gov- 
ernment, which are expanding and be- 
coming complicated, intricate, and ex- 
pensive at a faster rate than ever be- 
fore in history. Every department of 
every government is becoming more 
compartmentalized and more specialized 
in its functions, for the problems which 
government in all its departments is be- 
ing called upon to manage are becom- 


ing more varied and demanding at an’ 


unprecedented rate. 

It is by now an overworked truism 
that society as we know it is highly in- 
dustrial, highly mechanized, and highly 
mobile. An important basis of its mo- 
bility, of course, is the motor vehicle. 

In view of the enormous influences of 
the motor vehicle upon our culture and 
its daily conduct, it is not surprising 
that it—-and its uses by men—has 
brought some new and disturbing pub- 
lic problems. These problems are no 
less complicated and no less varied than 
are the problems of industry, health, 
and commerce. In fact, problems in all 
these areas are closely interrelated and 
interdependent. 

In industry, health, and commerce— 
among others—administrative and op- 
erational structures have been special- 
ized to meet new problems and require- 
ments as they arise. In enforcement of 
the traffic laws, which is part of the su- 
pervision of traffic movement, which in 
turn is part of the governmental man- 
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agement of community affairs, speciali- 
zation is an essential requirement for 
meeting and dealing with the current 
problem. This specialization must be 
reflected in personnel selection, in train- 
ing, in organization, and in management. 

We know a great deal about the traffic 
problem and the demands it places upon 
the official agencies of government. If 
we do not yet know, however, that it is 
a problem involving extensive special 
knowledge and skill, techniques and pro- 
cedures—both administrative and opera- 
tional—we do not know the problem 
well enough to deal with it adequately. 

This paper will discuss the nature of 
the problems related to motor vehicle 
traffic and enforcement of the laws re- 
lated thereto; will indicate that this 
“old” problem, the traffic problem, has 
in fact become a new problem, in quality 
and dimensions, demanding new, highly 
specialized knowledge and skill in all 
those dealing with it. The new re- 
quirements can best be met in most ur- 
ban areas through specialization—in the 
case of enforcement, traffic supervision 
through a specialized traffic division of 
the police department. 


EARLY History 


City police departments gave atten- 
tion to traffic in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury with the assignment of bicycle- 
mounted police to apprehend speeding 
cyclists. Even prior to this, police had 
been engaged in traffic supervision, prin- 
cipally at intersections. In the main, 
such duty was delegated, along with 
other duties, to patrolmen from the uni- 
formed force. 

When the advent of the motor car 
created new problems in street and high- 
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way traffic, the police motorcycle re- 
placed the police bicycle, and traffic 
forces were expanded to include foot 
patrolmen regularly assigned to direct 
traffic at intersections and effect some 
control of parking. Horse-mounted po- 
lice were frequently used for parking 
control duty. Early motorcycle squads 
concentrated principally on enforcement 
of speed laws. 

~ The problem of traffic was approached 
as another job of law enforcement— 
with quantity of enforcement increas- 
ing as public indignation over accidents 
and congestion arose, and decreasing as 
the public objected to enforcement. The 
objections sometimes reached rebellious 
proportions as motorists resented unrea-~ 
sonable, unplanned, and often severe 
enforcement measures which seemed to 
bear little relation to the safety or the 
economic needs of the community. 

The police handled accidents as rou- 
tine extensions of aid to and transpor- 
tation of the injured. Accident reports, 
if any, were sketchy and inaccurate, and 
largely useless. Except in rare in- 
stances, little use was made of these re- 
ports except as records of the incidents 
themselves. In the main, accidents- 
were handled and reports made by the 
regular patrol forces. i 

Prosecution of traffic law violations 
committed in connection with accidents 
were few, and generally confined to seri- 
ous cases (measured by the severity of 
the accident). Cases were usually given 
such scant investigative attention and 
so little preparation that few were sus- 
tained in court. Even the more care- 
fully prepared cases usually failed when 
the plaintiff withdrew his complaint or 
conveniently forgot essential testimony 
following payment of civil damages. 
The police operated, generally, under a 
misapprehension of the law of arrest, 
concluding that they could not, under 
any circumstances, file a complaint for 
a misdemeanor they had not witnessed. 
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As traffic conditions worsened, follow- 
ing World War I, police administrators 
and other public officials sought other 
approaches. Public education for traffic 
saiety emerged, with its promise—per- 
haps overly enlarged in some minds—of 
resolving the problem atitsroots. Some 
police agencies seized upon it as a happy 
so-ution to the problem. Other police 
officials, notably in Detroit and New 
York, turned to traffic engineering, em- 
ploying engineers or assigning police 
officers to newly created traffic engi- 
neering bureaus of the police depart- 
ment. 

But as accidents and congestion con- 
tinued to grow, as did public demand 
for improvement of conditions (almost 
always directed at the police), some wise 
administrators saw the need for sounder 
procedures in investigation, recording, 
analysis, and assignment of force to 
permit concentration of specialized en- 
forcement effort. Combined with a 
slow but certain recognition that public 
education and traffic engineering were 
no substitute for adequate traffic law 
enforcement, favorable enforcement re- 
sults began to accrue in enough areas 
to begin the development of a trend. 


TRANSITION 


3y the late twenties and in increas- 
ing numbers in the early thirties, where 
specialized police traffic divisions (or 
bureaus or departments) had been es- 
tatlished, accidents were investigated 


_by trained, selected police, traveling in 


specially equipped vehicles. Enforce- 
ment action against violators involved 
in accidents became the rule rather than 
the exception. Reasonably reliable in- 
formation as to times, places, and proxi- 
mate causes oI accidents was recorded 
and filed in usable form. Analysis of 
the accumulated data made possible an 
effective assignment of traffic personnel 
by time and place. Some traffic divi- 
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sions consisted only of administrative 
staffs responsible for traffic planning, 
and in their staff capacity supplied traf- 
fic data to the uniformed force; but 
most of the newly created specialized 
bureaus were centralized line operations. 

In 1936 the Traffic Division of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice was established. The division was 
staffed to assist police departments in 
organizing programs of accident investi- 
gation, recording, analvsis, and concen- 
tration of force—now called selective en- 
forcement. The activities of this organi- 
zation gave considerable impetus to the 
improvement of police traffic functions 
through the establishment or reorgani- 
zation of specialized police traffic bu- 
reaus and co-ordination of police traffic 
functions with engineering and educa- 
tion. 

Resistance to such improvement from 
within the police service stemmed mainly 
from reluctance to assign the necessary 
manpower, provide equipment, and ef- 
fect organizational aud administrative 
changes with all of the attendant prob- 
lems, ranging from administrative co- 
ordination to specialized training. This 
resistance continues, though to a less 
degree, despite increasing numbers of 
fatalities and injuries, business-throt- 
tling congestion, soaring insurance rates, 
and rising public demand—albeit un- 
sound—for the establishment of sepa- 
rate traffic law enforcement agencies ? 


FAVORABLE RESULTS 


Cities administering traffic law en- 
forcement through a, specialized traffic 
division have generally enjoyed favor- 
able experiences in terms of safety. 
This has been brought about without 
any demonstrable loss in the control of 
vice and crime. In fact, the officers spe- 


1 For example, this was proposed repeatedly 
in Los Angeles before adoption of the present 
highly successful traffic law enforcement pro- 
gram. 
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cially assigned to traffic frequently were 
and are outstanding in nontraffic crimi- 
nal apprehension. On the other hand, 
some cities without specialized traffic 
divisions have also obtained good re- 
sults, usually due to outstanding police 
administrators and exceptionally well 
trained forces.? 

The rise to a rate of 15.9 deaths per 


- hundred million vehicle miles of travel 


in 1935, and the killing of almost 40,000 
people in traffic accidents in the United 
States in 1941, emphasized the need for 
positive, concentrated action. Through 
the forties and to this date, the special- 
ized traffic division has been increas- 
ingly adopted as a weapon against this 
rising problem. Most cities with spe- 
cialized traffic divisions have continued 
to reduce their rates and gross losses, 
and have, in the main, contributed im- 
portantly to the reduction in the na- 
tional death rate to 7.3 deaths per hun- 
dred million vehicle miles in 1952. . 

Prime examples of the effective use 
of the completely specialized traffic di- 
vision are shown in the accompanying 
table.’ 


REDUCTIONS IN DEATH RATE IN CITIES 
HAVING.SPECIALIZED TRAFFIC DIVISIONS 





Los Angeles 1941 8.9 4.1 
Detroit 1937 6.9 3.1 
Atlanta ~- | 1938 7.3 4.5 
Chattanooga 1938 10.5 2.4 
Chicago 1948 7.0 5:2 
Cincinnati 1936 13.3 3.8 
Cleveland 1937 10.2 3.8 
Oakland 1939 7.5 2.4 
Portland, Ore. 1940 6.1 2.8 
Source: National Safety Council. 


2 Wichita, Kansas, for example, 1935-39. 
3 Space does not permit a full development 
of the statistical validity of these reductions 
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A STAGGERING TASK 


The motor vehicle today presents to 
government one of its most critical and 
continually expandirg problems. While 
we have become so dependent upon it 
economically, we have not yet learned 
how to control the 64 million drivers of 
53 million vehicles. This is evidenced by 
an increasing number of accidents, pro- 
ducing an increasing number of deaths, 
and an annual economic loss amounting 
to billions of dollars. Added to this, the 
vehicle upon which we are so dependent 
is causing congestion so stifling as to 
force decentralization of business, with 


a resultant depreciation of high-value ` 


land areas. This, of course, has an ad- 
verse effect upon urban tax structures. 

The problem does not result entirely 
from urbanization, since, while conges- 
tion is not generally a problem in rural 
areas, the motor vehicle procuces twice 
as many deaths in rural areas as in ur- 
ban areas.. 

To deal with this problem effectively 
now, city and state governments must 
provide adequate law enforcement ma- 


chinery as quickly and as economically 


as possible. 


SPECIALIZATION NEEDED 


Few American cities today can suc- 
cessfully deal with the traffic law en- 
forcement problem without the estab- 
lishment of a full-fledged specialized 
traffic division, including accident in- 
vestigation, the recording and analysis 
of data (desirably in co-ordination with 


beyond average for cities in their population 


group and in their area. However, such 
studies have been made by the director of re- 
search and .development of the Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University. They clearly 
establish the fact that in most cities with spe- 
clalized traffic divisions there have been re- 
ductions beyond those of other cities in their 


respective groups. 


a central records system), centralized 
traic enforcement patrols, motorized 
parking and movement supervision, and 
intersection control functions. Attack- 
ing so great a problem through nonspe- 
cialized means has generally proved in- 
adequate. 

Fundamental to the entire program of 
traffic safety through specialization is 
accident investigation, through which 
causes of traffic accidents are deter- 
mined, responsibility fixed, and suff- 
cient information gathered to protect 
the interests of those involved. Traffic 
law enforcement must base its opera- 
tion on accident facts, since accident 
prevention is one of its prime objectives. 

For the accident prevention program 
to be wholly effective, accidents must 
be investigated in sufficient quantity to 
provide a broad, stabilized base, and 
investigated well enough to provide re- 
liable information. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATORS 


Experiments have indicated that sub- 
stantially more time is usually required 
for investigations made by the average - 
patrol force than is required by spe- 
cialized investigators. Further, quality 
of investigation—and consequently, re- 
liability of data—is usually poor when 
specially trained personnel are not used, 
and when supervision ‘is not sufficiently 
well informed or interested. The real 
blow to public safety occurs when, after 
chastisement in court because of lack of 
investigative thoroughness or inadequate 
case preparation, the patrol force officer 
finds no basis for enforcement action in 
subsequent investigations. 

Accident investigators must be trained 
sufficiently well to enable them: to deter- 
mine proximate causes of accidents and 
to determine in most cases whether a 
violation was committed in connection 
therewith. A measure of the effective- 
ness of investigation, particularly in 
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those cities showing the best reduction 
in traffic accidents and congestion, is 
that evidence to support chargeable vio- 
lations in court is discovered in 55 out 
of every 100 cases investigated. 

Whenever available evidence and pro- 
cedural codes permit (and they gener- 
ally do), the police officer should make 
the complaint. This will help ensure a 
trial of the case on its merits, and pre- 
vent withdrawal of charges by citizen 
complainants upon payment of civil 
damages, or summary dismissals by un- 
informed judges or prosecutors on the 
preposterous ground that such cases are 
purely civil in nature. Withdrawal by 
the complainant belittles the criminal 
process and does nothing toward solv- 
ing the traffic problem. Refusal to pur- 
sue such prosecutions on the ground that 
they are civil cases results in a mis- 
placement of emphasis in the traffic law 
enforcement program (that is, on the 
nonaccident violation) and thus reduces 
the effectiveness of the program. 


RECORDS AND ANALYSIS 


Next in importance to complete and 
thorough accident investigation is the 
recording and statistical compilation of 
the data returned by the accident in- 
vestigation officer. Any effective traf- 
fic safety program must be based on 
facts obtained by accident investigators. 
Traffic engineers must know, factually, 
what physical inadequacies exist, safety 
educators must know errors of omission 


and commission, and: traffic law enforce-* 


ment administrators must know the vio- 
lations predominant in accidents if they 
are to use their forces intelligently. 
Enforcement officials must determine 
the percentages of accidents occurring 
during each hour of the day, and, inso- 
far as possible, assign their total en- 
forcement effort proportionately. En- 
forcement personnel must be directed 
to concentrate primary effort on those 


violations predominant in accidents—at 
those locations where accidents are oc- 
curring. A good accident record system 
should provide the administrator with 
sufficient information for such an en- 
forcement selectivity and to check its 
validity. 

Co-ORDINATION A Basic REQUIREMENT 


Establishment of such a specialized 
traffic division (or detective division, 
for that matter) must not result in 
the development of separate operational 
forces within the department. This can 
be avoided through clearly enunciated 
policy and directives,* implemented by 
supervision and training. There is too 
often a tendency toward separation of 
functions—even a disinclination to co- 
operate. This can and must be over- 
come. 

The tendency toward separation has 
been abetted in some departments hav- 
ing specialized traffic divisions by the 
creation of traffic ranks, sometimes un- 
der civil service. This deprives the ad- 
ministrator of flexibility of assignment 
and gives impetus to the tendency to- 
ward separation of responsibility and 
function, increasing the problems of co- 
ordination. The civil service traffic ser- 
geant, for example, is not strongly in- 
clined to require his men to be alert to 
nontraffic violations, incidents, or crimes. 

Important progress toward better traf- 
fic action by the general patrol force has 
qften resulted from the assignment of 
superior and commanding officers from 
traffic to supervisory and command po- 
sitions in patrol. Detroit, for example, 
has substantially improved the quantity 
and quality of traffic law enforcement 
in its precincts since a number of ser- 
geants, lieutenants, and inspectors—pre- 
cinct commanders—were assigned to 
general patrol duty from the traffic bu- 
reau. 


4See General Order No. 166, Chicago Po- 
lice Department, 1948. 
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Whether a department has a highly 
specialized traffic division, or traffic is 
handled largely by the general patrol 
force, close and centralized -:o-ordina- 
tion of operations is essential to eff- 
ciency. ‘This requirement is most press- 
ing now, when most departments are 
understaffed and the police problem in 
all its aspects requires the utmost effi- 
ciency in the expenditure of time and 
effort. 

There must also be extensive co-ordi- 
nation of effort between the police and 
other agencies—official and unofficial— 
functioning for traffic safety. Such col- 
laboration can do much to make the 
enforcement effort more effective. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


This is particularly true with respect 
to the traffic engineer. Many depart- 
ments have adopted the unfortunate 
attitude—even policy—of isolation from 
this official whose work relates impor- 
tantly and intimately to their own traf- 
fic responsibilities. While usually some- 
what less virulent in those departments 
which have specialized traffic divisions, 
this condition may be described as gen- 
eral. In fact, some police departments 


cannot—or will not—be reconciled to. 


the performance of this function by 
another department, insisting that the 
function is theirs, or should be per- 
formed under their immediate direction 
and control. B 

Traffic engineering belongs in the en- 
gineering and public works department 
of the city government. But the engi- 
neering function requires the sympa- 
thetic and wholehearted support of the 
enforcement arm, which can, in turn, 
through close planning and operational 


co-ordination on such matters as the de~. 


sign and construction of streets, park- 
ing areas, and lighting systems, achieve 
a considerable lightening of its own re- 
sponsibilities. 


This is not to say that the police- 
should not have engineering assistance 
in their own administrative and opera- 
tional planning for enforcement pur- 
poses, insofar as needed. But, like legal 
assistance, it should be extended inter- 
departmentally—fully co-ordinated for 
the most efficient employment of the 
service, with the greatest public good at 
the lowest cost. 

Engineering, traffic or other, is not an 
essential or even desirable element of 
the specialized police traffic bureau. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Similar problems of co-ordination pre- 
vail in other areas of intragovernmental 
relationships. Thus, in the matter of 
safety education, many of our depart- 
merts have been reluctant to yield lead- 
ership in the safety education of chil- 
dren to the schools. In principle, the 
same arguments which apply to the 
polize-engineer relationship apply here. 
The police should assist school authori- 
ties, co-operating as needed; but the 
job of safety education, whether in safe 
walking practices in the elementary 
schcols or driver training in the sec- 
ondary schools, belongs to the profes- 
sional teacher. 

The school safety patrol should be 
administered by the school, authorities, 
too. Where the police seek to direct the 
activity, the usual result is conflict with 
the school authorities and a poorer re- 
sult, both from the standpoint of su- 
pervision of pupil pedestrians and from 
that of the citizenship development of 
the school safety patrolmen. 

However, the function of general su- 
pervision of traffic and particularly the 
control of crossings adjacent to schools 
musz remain a police function, whether 
performed by regular police or civilian 
guards. Some spasmodic attempts have 
beer made to have responsibility for 
this function transferred to school au- 
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thorities. This is usually unworkable 
administratively. Moreover, most school 
boards are without legal authority to es- 
tablish and administer such activities. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


In the area of public safety education 
(public information) the police have a 
real interest, for upon public under- 
standing, co-operation, and voluntary 
compliance depends, in important de- 
gree, the success of their enforcement 
work. The police should offer co-opera- 
. tion and assistance to the safety council, 
traffic commission, mayor’s committee, 
or other agency supported by the pub- 
lic either through taxes or private sub- 
scriptions to carry forward such work. 
Police co-operation, particularly in sup- 
plying basic.information on the prob- 
lem, is necessary to its success. 

While the police have sometimes car- 
ried the initial responsibility for such 
programs in the absence of other or- 
ganizational work in safety education, 
it is not a primary police responsibility, 
and should be transferred as quickly 
and completely as possible. Police par- 
ticipation should be limited to such 
activities as are legitimately and essen- 
tially a part of their own general pub- 
lic relations program, plus such co-op- 
eration as is necessary, within reason- 
able limits, to ensure the success of the 
public safety education program. 


INCREASING DEMANDS 


The most critical problem of all is 
that of manpower. In the face of in- 
creasing demands upon police forces to 
provide adequate supervision of trafic, 
both for the prevention of accidents and 
the expedition of movement, including 
the control of parking, the daily avail- 
able strength of many of our depart- 
ments declines steadily. The installa- 
tion each year of additional thousands 


of parking meters, useless without police 
supervision, poses a problem of man- 
power and its distribution. More inter- 
sections require police supervision each 
year; more enforcement of traffic laws 
is needed-in more areas of our cities as 
traffic volumes increase almost explo- 
sively and spill over into streets and 
areas which formerly required little 
traffic supervision. Special services such 
as the service of warrants, the process- 
ing of citations, and court appearances 
all eat into manpower. 

The immediate future promises noth- 
ing but great increases in fraffic and 
parallel needs for specialized police su- 
pervision. A recent California High- 
way Department study forecasts a 100 
per cent increase in registered motor 
vehicles in the state in the next twenty 
years. The estimate is probably low, 
barring another world war or a major 
depression. Recognizing the special fac- 
tors applying to California—migration 
particularly—indications force us to con- 
clude that the number and use of motor 
vehicles will continue to increase sharply 
through the next decade or two. The 
need for police supervision and enforce- 
ment will certainly increase. 


MEETING THE DEMANDS 


Experience with established and well- 
directed specialized traffic activities indi- 
cates that they are the most productive, 
most economical means of combating 
this growing problem, though it is rec- 
ognized that many specialized traffic di- 
visions are only producing a part of the 
result one might expect in light of the 
size of the division, its equipment, and 
its cost. 

In these instances better management 
is needed, and this requires better- 
trained administrators. The chief of 
police in many such cases dares not de- 
specialize and decentralize this respon- 
sibility to his precinct commanders, be- 
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cause even a higher administrative skill“ 


is demanded to administer a dispersed 
multipurpose operation. Generally, at 
the district level of command, man- 
agerial resources are much lower. The 
police have learned the hard: way that 
organizational form is no answer to the 
need for effective management—that it 
does not usually solve administrative 
problems. 

Most United States cities, particu- 
larly those above 100,000 population, to- 
day can best and most quickly meet their 
traffic enforcement problems tarough the 
establishment of a specialized traffic 
division centrally dirécted. Only thus 
can enough trained men, adequately 
equipped, effectively supervised, with 
sufficient interest and morale, be welded 
together as an effective means to pro- 
vide the badly needed, and in many 
cases sadly lacking, degree of traffic su- 
pervision, and the amount of high- 
quality enforcement needed. 

Some cities, possessed of outstanding 
police leadership and a high state of po- 
lice training, morale, and competence, 
are successfully meeting the problem 
without specialization. They are, for 
the most part, smaller cities. The fu- 
ture should bring more and better per- 
sonnel—both administrative and rank 
and file. Some of our larger cities may 
then begin to despecialize without loss 
of efficiency in this important area of 
police service. 

While bringing the problem under 
control through such a specialized divi- 
sion, intensive training and indoctrina- 
tion of the general patrol force should 
be undertaken, so that it may effectively 
provide an increasing proporticn of traf- 
fic enforcement, with corresponding re- 
duction in the motorized traffic enforce- 
ment patrol." 


5 See studies of Worcester, Mass., Police De- 
partment, 1952, by Public Administration Serv- 
ice and Traffic Division, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. 


How rapidly this can be done, and to 
what ultimate degree, depends upon the 
quality of the force and its command, 
the sufficiency of its training, and the 
coincidence of the demands for other po- 
lice service and traffic service as to time 
and place. 

Ultimately, particularly in the small 
and medium-sized cities, even the highly 
technical function of accident investiga- 
tion may be performed well by general 
investigators of the patrol force. In 
most jurisdictions, however, this is too 
much to expect in the foreseeable future. 


RURAL SPECIALIZATION 


It has not been possible for state po- 
lice agencies to specialize in the same 
organizational pattern as have city po- 
lice departments, because of the funda- 
mental problern of area coverage. 

There has been, however, a marked 
increase in the number of state depart- 
ments giving specialized staff attention 
to traffic through headquarters traffic 
personnel. Further, some departments 
have established staff specialization in 
the field at post or district levels—prin- 
cipally because of the growth of the 
prablem and the difficulty of providing 
sufficiently close staff supervision from 
general headquarters. 

In several states, state police traffic 
law enforcement activity has not ade- 
quetely met the public need, and other 
agencies such as the motor vehicle de- 
partment have taken on some police 
traffic law enforcement functions. This 
reflects the dilemma of those state po- 
lice administrators who are unable to 
get adequate enforcement activity with 
state police personnel and yet, because 
of the necessity of decentralized opera- 
tion, are not able to meet the problem 
through specialization. 

In Pennsylvania this problem was met 


8 Ibid, 
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by the establishment of an agency sepa- 
rate and distinct from the Pennsylvania 
State Police—the Pennsylvania Motor 
Patrol. This was, of course, undesir- 
able specialization, vesting enforcement 
responsibilities in two separate uni- 
formed police departments of the same 
state government. The shortcomings of 
this bifurcated arrangement have long 
since been recognized, and the entire 
state enforcement operation is back in 
the hands of the Pennsylvania State 
Police. 

Many states have sought to solve the 
problem by creation of state highway 
patrols. These organizations are fre- 
quently limited by law to enforcement 
of the traffic code on state highways, 
leaving enforcement of the criminal code 
mainly in the hands of county enforce- 
ment officers. 

As desirable as this may be from ‘the 
standpoint of dealing with the traffic 
problem, it is generally uneconomical, 
unwieldy, and inefficient. Most desir- 
able is one rural Jaw enforcement agency 
(state-wide) with sufficient means to 
give attention to all aspects of public 
safety, including traffic. 

For example, Texas, through the es- 
tablishment of a department of public 
safety, retains most of the advantages 
of specialization without completely di- 
viding the responsibility for criminal 
law enforcement and traffic law en- 
forcement between the counties and the 
state. Thus, the Texas Rangers, a divi- 
sion of the department of public safety, 
deals with criminal investigation, while 
the highway patrol deals principally 
with traffic. The highway patrol, of 
course, is a specialized traffic unit. 
Through the department director, a de- 
gree of co-ordination is effected that 
permits full employment of the high- 
way patrol in nontraffic matters, insofar 
as public necessity requires. 

This arrangement provides sufficient 
specialization to get the traffic job done, 


and yet sufficient co-ordination to en- 
sure flexibility in the use of the entire 
field strength of the department to 
meet the other responsibilities of the 
department. It seems probable that 
this pattern is a desirable one, toward 
which the several states will move in- 
creasingly in the future. 

Neither the specialized highway pa- 
trol giving little or no attention to 
crime, nor the state police department 
of the old pattern giving little or no at- 
tention to traffic, is desirable from the 
public’s standpoint. Specialization of 
the urban type is presently impractical 
except in port areas adjacent to prin- 
cipal cities. The department of pub- 
lic safety pattern seems most suitable, 
organizationally, administratively, and 
economically. 


EVOLUTION—aA POSSIBILITY 


In summary, police forces in the 
United States today are faced with a gi- 
gantic traffic supervision problem which, 
as has been indicated, can be effectively 
controlled through efficient use of man- 
power and equipment. ‘The best or- 
ganizational facility for the accomplish- 
ment of this mission is highly trained, 
specialized forces. Except in a few in- 
stances, the general patrol forces are in- 
capable of the function because of lack 
of training, administrative skill, and 
competent, interested, supervision. Ev- 
ery effort should be made at once to 
attack the problem of reducing traffic 
accidents and congestion through the 
specialized traffic division, while, at the 
same time, the general patrol forces and 
the general administrative personnel are 
trained to assume an increasing share of 
this responsibility. 

Thus, as administrative and super- 
visory skills are perfected and training 
programs of a high order are developed, 
the following evolution lies in the fu- 
ture: 
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1. The traffic problem is attacked and 
brought under control by completely 
specialized, centralized traffic divisions. 

2. The centralized fraffic division 
headquarters undertakes staff responsi- 
bility for traffic operations of the uni- 
formed force. 

3. Gradually, in larger cities particu- 
larly, possibly through traffic precincts, 
there commences a decentralization of 
the specialized traffic activity. 

4, Simultaneously with the increased 
responsibility of the patrol force for 
traffic activity, the traffic force is re- 
duced progressively in the following 
order: (a) outlying crossing duty is ab- 
sorbed by general patrol; (b) general 
patrol assumes a larger share of traffic 
law enforcement responsibility, includ- 
ing parking enforcement; (c) investiga- 
tion of less serious accidents is begun 
by general patrol; (d> general patrol as- 
sumes responsibility for the entire traf- 
fic law enforcement patrol activity, in- 
cluding parking enforcement; (e) down- 
town crossing duty is consolidated with 
general patrol or eliminated through use 
of engineering devices; (f) general pa- 
trol assumes responsibility for investi- 
gation of all accidents. 

5. During the course of this evolution 
the command of the traffic division, to 


an increasing degree, becomes staff to 
the chiei of police, recommending policy 
and program ior issuance by the chief 
and implementation by general patrol. 

Much of this development would be 
concurrent or overlapping, and the rate 
of such evolution depends, it is empha- 
sized, upon the administrative compe- 
tence of the department and the state 
of training, morale, and discipline of 
the rank and file and their supervisors. 
Attempts to force this result by organi- 
zational fiat must fail, with disservice 
to the police, their prestige, and, most 
important, the public they serve. 

The evolution from one process to an- 
other must be based on need and tem- 
pered by ability. We must face up to 
the basic requirement—the need to re- 
duce traffic accidents sharply and re- 
lieve congestion. This need cannot be 
met: without adequate traffic law en- 
forcement, which is present today in 
only a minority of our cities and states. 
Failure to meet this demand will result 
in traffic chaos, even more shocking loss 
of liie, and a drain upon our economic 
and industrial strength which even the 
United States cannot absorb without 
material reduction in social gains, re- 
duction in living standards, and lessened 
strength to defend the nation if need be. 


Franklin M. Kremi. Evanston, Illinois, has been director of the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University and of the Traffic Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police since those two organizations were established in 1926. He worked his 
way through the ranks of the Evanston Police Department to lieutenant commanding 
traffic, and director of the city’s accident prevention bureau. He organized that bureau, 
the first of its kind in tke country. He is author or collaborator of Public Safety (1937), 
Accident Investigation Manual (1940), Evidence Handbook for Police (1943), Trafic En- 
gineering and the Police (1946), and Judge and Prosecutor in Trafic Court (1951). 


Widening the Traffic Enforcement Front 


By WILBUR S. SMITH 


S recently as 1920, few police offi- 
cers were concerned with traffic 
duties. But development of automotive 
transportation, great as it was, was des- 
tined to attain still higher levels. It is 
common knowledge that the manufac- 
ture, sale, and use of automobiles in 
this country have occurred at rates that 
are without parallel in ‘transportation 
history. Even during the last seven 
years, registration and travel have in- 
creased more than 50 per cent. Since 
the leveling-off point does not appear 
to be in sight, automotive traffic has be- 
come a major problem in every city and 
state. People and vehicles make traffic, 
and both population and vehicle owner- 
ship curves are growing at a rapid rate. 


THE EXPANDING TRAFFIC 
CONTROL PROBLEM 


The police, as well as practically ev- 
ery other agency of the government, are 
required to make traffic control a- prin- 
cipal part of their work. In just slightly 
more than a quarter-century, the police 
have had to expand a relatively minor 
traffic effort into a major responsibility 
and activity. Many law enforcement 
units are today almost solely concerned 
with traffic. Perhaps as a consequence, 
accident rates have declined sharply. In 
1925 about nineteen deaths occurred for 
each hundred million vehicle miles of 
travel. Today, the rate is about seven 
fatalities per hundred million vehicle 
miles. Since 1941, when more persons 
were killed in traffic than in any other 
year, there has been an annual decrease 
in the number of traffic deaths, even 
though highway travel has increased 
tremendously. 


Pressures due to traffic congestion 
continue to grow. In some large cities, 
the streets are so clogged that speeds 
are little better than in the days of the 
horse-drawn vehicle. Though improve- 
ments have been effected, it has not 
been possible to expedite traffic move- 
ment greatly, if at all. Many changes 
and improvements only serve to accom- 
modate increasing numbers of people 
and vehicles. New and superior facili- 
ties are no sooner created than they be- 
come saturated. 

When complete physical facilities to 
handle traffic cannot be afforded, maxi- 
mum efficiency must be developed from 
existing facilities. This necessarily im- 
plies more stringent control and regula- 
tion, and a greater enforcement strength. 
With every change in the general traffic 


" picture, there must be changes in en- 
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forcement activities and plans. All the 
resources and talents of the police will 
be needed to cope with the ever grow- 
ing traffic problem. Police must be ca- 
pable of great comprehension and flexi- 
bility in dealing with traffic problems. 
They must know much about many 
things. In most areas they have come 
close to achieving all that they can 
through simple day-to-day enforcement 
efforts, yet these efforts cannot be di- 
minished in the slightest. Our patterns 
of enforcement need to be re-examined 
in the light of the new conditions. 
When the problem of traffic control 
became a sizable one, police executives 
were faced with decisions on how best 
to enforce existing regulations, how to 
suggest and plan for new regulations, 
and how to allocate responsibility for 
police activity in the traffic law enforce- 
ment field. Several methods of organi- 
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zation to discharge these responsibilities 
were possible. One was to absorb the 
added traffic duties into the other duties 
of the police department, using the ex- 
isting organization. Another was to es- 
tablish a separate traffic division and 
place in it responsibility for perform- 
ance of all traffic duties. A third 
method, which was briefly adopted in 
a few states, consisted in turning traffic 
enforcement over to an agency that was 
separate and apart from the regular 
state police setup. 

It seems too clear to require discus- 
sion here, that traffic duties are a logical 
and even necessary part of the duly es- 
tablished law enforcement bodies, and 
that they should not be assigned to 
a separate agency. Overlapping duties 
and efforts, inadequacies, and ineffec- 
tiveness necessarily develop under sepa- 
ration. 

As the automotive transportation prob- 
lem grew, police naturally began to spe- 
cialize to cope with it. This pattern has 
been a common one in handling the or- 
ganizational structure for other branches 
of police work, as well as in most areas 
of public administration. When a new 
and pressing problem arises, special 
skills and procedures are , developed. 
Many police departments, therefore, 
have established specialized divisions 
and have given them full or partial re- 
sponsibility for traffic law enforcement. 
In most cities, particularly in large 
cities, specialization in traffic is desir- 
able at the staff level. However, in 
some cases specialization has been car- 
ried too far with the result that maxi- 
mum effectiveness has been lost. 


MORE ENFORCEMENT BY 
Basic PATROLS 


Since traffic has become a major prob- 
lem of most law enforcement agencies, 
and is too large to be effectively handled 
solely as a specialty, it follows that 
much of the effort of the total force 


should be directed to traffic work. Traf- 
fic law enforcement requires the atten- 
tion and interest of the entire uniformed 
force. To achieve this, a logical and 
simple transition is required. The ob- 
jective is to develop additional effort on 
traffic matters without losing the values 
of staff specialization and without in- 
fringing upon other enforcement re- 
quirements. 

Traffic duties of an operational type, 
such as point direction and control of 
traffic, enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions, routine accident investigations, 
and other line activities, should become 
the concern and responsibility of the en- 
tire uniformed force. Better and more 
general enforcement is provided by this 
arrangement, and all officers develop a 
greater sense of responsibility to en- 
force traffic laws as well as other laws 
in performance of their assignments. 
Traffic enforcement problems are usu- 
ally worse during daylight and early 
evening hours, when criminal activity is 
usually at a minimum, so a favorable 
time separation develops. The plan as- 
sumes, of course, that the “average” po- 
lice officer will receive basic training in 
traffic matters. 

The values of special training and ex- 
perience are retained in traffic by having 
a headquarters traffic unit which exer- 
cises functional supervision over all traf- 
fic activities of the police department. 
The size of this unit will vary with the 
size of the city, but in any case it should 
develop standards, methods, and plans 
for handling traffic problems, to be ad- 
ministered through established lines of 
authority. 

The principal objective in making 
trafic line activities the responsibility 
of all enforcement personnel is to in- 
crease the total traffic enforcement ef- 
fort. Budget and manpower limitations 
make it impossible for most cities to 
achieve the optimum enforcement ef- 
fort in traffic under any other plan. In 
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this way, more efficient use is made 
of all the department’s manpower and 
equipment, and better enforcement cov- 
erage is obtained, than through a sepa- 
rate traffic division. Maximum utiliza- 
tion of the entire force is achieved, with 
potentials for work in traffic often 
„greatly increased. 

Police administrators have also found 
several other ways of quickly and eco- 
nomically reducing manpower shortages. 
The values of some of these in broaden- 
ing traffic activities are becoming widely 
recognized. 


SCHOOL CROSSING GUARDS 


There. is a heavy demand on the po- 
lice for personnel to direct traffic at key 
street locations near schools. The peri- 
odic nature of this demand makes it 


difficult to meet with the regular forces.~ 


Morning school openings normally occur 
during peak traffic hours, so policemen 
are needed on general traffic duty at the 
same time that they are needed at 
schools. The schools are widely scat- 
tered geographically, so problems of 
transportation and travel-time losses de- 
‘velop. Yet the requests and needs for 
providing maximum protection for chil- 
dren cannot be ignored. 

To meet this problem, many cities 
have assigned school crossing duties to 
the patrol division rather than to the 
traffic division. Even with this method, 
the requirements are difficult to meet 
without neglecting other police functions. 

To relieve the uniformed force from 
providing protection at school crossings, 
special school crossing guards may be 
employed. Such guards are frequently 
women. Usually they are employed on 
a part-time basis. In some cities, re- 
tired police officers, or elderly persons 
who are still physically fit, are employed 
as school guards to work only a few 
hours in the morning and again in the 
afternoon. It is customary to give the 
guards general enforcement powers, but 


they are not armed, nor are they ex- 
pected to do more than perform the 
usual school-child protection duties. 


POLICEWOMEN AND CIVILIANS FOR 
SPECIAL TRAFFIC DUTIES 


Favorable reports also are being re- 
ceived on the use of policewomen for 
the enforcement of nonmoving viola- 
tions. In some cities, such action is 
taken to enforce curb parking regula- 
tions in the core area of the city-—usu- 
ally the area controlled by parking me- 
ters. This procedure proves quite ef- 
fective in developing better compliance 
with parking regulations. Because of 
the limited and short-time nature of the 
work, women are procured at lower 
rates of pay than apply to regular po- 
lice officers. 

Increasing problems of traffic conges- 
tion also have brought forth the em- 
ployment of women for other special 
peak-hour traffic duties. In some in- 
stances they are stationed along streets 
where “all rolling” regulations (no stop- 
ping, standing, or parking) are neces- 
sary to develop sufficient capacity to 
meet peak traffic requirements. They 
are very effective in reducing curb park- 
ing and loading violations which would 
greatly retard traffic flow and reduce 
street capacity. 

Women also are employed by the 
police department to supervise critical 
loading and unloading points. In other 
cases they serve to bring about compli- 
ance with pedestrian regulations, par- 
ticularly where pedestrian actions handi- 
cap traffic flow and develop hazards. 

In some instances police have been 
given technical positions which have 
little connection with day-to-day law 
enforcement responsibilities. Experi- 
ence shows that a sizable percentage 
of the manpower strength can be tied 
up in connection with the installation, 
maintenance, and operation of parking 
meters. In some cases men who have 
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been trained and are qualified to do gen- 
eral police duty are found giving their 
full time to traffic signals, to signs and 
markings, or to other practices with 
which the police are concerned. By 
having these positions created apart 
from the regular enforcement strength, 
it is possible to staff them without using 
regular police officers. 

It seems apparent that one very ef- 
fective means of relieving traffic enforce- 
ment is to use policewomen and spe- 
cially employed guards for special tasks 
which do not require the efforts and 
training of regular police officers. 


Ams IN TRAFFIC ENFORCEMENT 


Police also are seeking opportunities 
to increase their traffic enforcement ef- 
fort through the use of recently devel- 
oped devices and scientific aids. The 
speed meter and the drunkometer are 
getting widespread acceptance and usage. 
Popular attitudes which have entered 
into the concept of “fair play” in traffic 
are changing. It seems obvious that 
scientific aids and equipment should be 
just as available in the enforcement of 
traffic laws as in the enforcement of 
criminal laws. 

Electronic scales capable of weighing 
vehicles in motion, central control indi- 
cators for parking meters, and other 
such devices can have a profound influ- 
ence on police manpower requirements 
to accomplish a given level of enforce- 
ment. 

Fortunately for the police, the early 
obstacles are disappearirig, so increas- 
ing use can be made of such devices. 

For many years traffic signals have 
been timed in most cities for progressive 
speeds along a given traffic artery. The 
principal purpose was to achieve mini- 
mum delay and maximum speed. Now 
this principle is being applied in some 
instances on high-speed roads solely for 
speed control purposes. It has not yet 
been proved that such an approach to 


speed control is realistic or effective. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that a 
successful method of controlling speeds 
through signals or other devices would 
greatly relieve the manpower require- 
ments of police. Nor should considera- 
tions of economy be overlooked. If 
necessary, substantial investments in 
equipment can be capitalized with the 
Savings in police salaries. When meth- 
ods are found for aiding in traffic law 
enforcement, they also make available 
manpower and equipment for the per- 
formance of duties. that are not now 
undertaken. 

Improved traffic control devices, and 
new applications in the use of the de- 
vices, promise to provide important ad- 
ditional relief for police. Sometimes a 
very simple thing such as retiming a 
traffic signal will release one or more 
officers for several hours each day for 
other traffic or police work. 

All parts of our country are familiar 
with the tendency to enact regulations 
which are viewed as unreasonable by the 
motoring public. Modernization of traf- 
fic laws, keeping them instep with 
changing conditions and attitudes, could 
be one of the greatest aids to police in 
broadening their traffic activities. It 
also would enable them to command 
greater respect and co-operation from 
the public, not only in traffic but in all 
police efforts. 


Co-ORDINATING POLICE AND OTHER ` 
i TRAFFIC ACTIVITES 


The modern traffic task involves gov- 
ernmental agencies other than the po- 
lice. Activities of these agencies must 
be co-ordinated with those of the police 
if objectives are to be reached. ‘Traffic 
engineers and police must work in the 
closest harmony in arder that a satis- 
factory traffic program can be devel- 
oped. Mutual satisfaction in their col- 
laboration can come about through 
sympathetic understanding on the part 
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of chief executives of each department. 
Such understanding can be maintained 
only by close working relations carried 
on day after day through duly desig- 
nated liaison agents. Each department 
must learn what the other can do for it 
in achieving city-wide traffic actions. 

Other public activities with which the 
police should maintain close working re- 
lations include street construction and 
maintenance, sanitation, state highway 
work, public utilities, and special areas 
in which there are major traffic consid- 
erations. 

New businesses that attract large num- 
bers of motor vehicles are placing in- 
creased demands on the police. A new 
retail store, an automatic auto laundry, 
a shopping center, a drive-in theater, a 
curb-service restaurant, and many other 
types of private activities are causing 
problems of traffic congestion and haz- 
ard requiring the assignment of police 
officers during large parts of the aver- 
age day. 

In some cities these special problems 
are handled by private police officers, 
or by regular officers on their hours of 
off-duty from-the city. In this way the 


expense is borne exclusively by the 
groups that are directly benefited, and 
avoidable inroads are not made into the 
manpower and equipment of the public 
police agency. 

Police can be given important relief 
if city planning and construction officials 
will anticipate the problems that are 
likely to develop and will insist on de- 
signs and locations that will minimize 
or altogether obviate these problems be- 
fore they come into being. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BASIS 


The administrator must constantly 
measure and evaluate the quality of 
movement and accidents. Measures and 
procedures for greater effectiveness in 
police work can then be devised. Since 
all needs probably will never be met, 
the administrator must carefully evalu- 
ate each in terms of the others, and 
give proper priority assignments. An 
objective study of needs is the best way 
to develop the support needed to con- 
tinue and expand police activities in 
traffic. Assignment of manpower and 
equipment on the basis of factual data 
is a safe administrative approach. 


Wilbur S. Smith, New Haven, Connecticut, is associate director of the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic at Yale Unsversity; chairman of the Trafic Operating Department of 
the Highway Research Board; technical adviser to the Eno Foundation for Highway 
Trafic Control; and traffic consultant and lecturer at the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy at Washington. He was formerly state trafic engineer of South Caro- 
lina, and has directed and participated in numerous traffic surveys. He ts a frequent 
contributor to Traffic Quarterly, of which he is associate editor. 


Supervising the Juvenile Delinquent 


By Jane E. RINcK 


NY specialized police approach to 
the juvenile problem is necessarily 
limited to the small minority of Ameri- 
can forces enjoying a numerical strength 
that is sufficient to staff and support the 
operation. Such devices prove far be- 
yond the resources of the vast majority 
of police establishments, which must 
deal with all offenders through their 
general, unspecialized personnel. That 
in itself implies no inferiority as to 
either methods or results, since experi- 
ence shows 'that reSults obtained through 
- mere inauguration of a so-called spe- 
cialized unit can fall far short of those 
secured through more general means. 

In practically all major cities and in 
some small communities, police have es- 
tablished special bureaus for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. These special bu- 
reaus are relatively new; most have. 
been established within the last twenty 
years. ‘The activities of the juvenile 
bureaus differ widely from city to city. 
Activities include sponsorship and ad- 
ministration of recreation programs, or- 
ganization of neighborhood councils, pa- 
trol of areas that harbor juvenile offend- 
ers, guarding school crossings, extensive 
casework advice and counseling, referral 
to other social agencies, community edu- 
cation through public speaking pro- 
grams, use of volunteer counselors, 
“gang workers” to tame street gangs, 
and search for missing persons. 

No one bureau does all of these 
things. In fact, considerable disagree- 
ment may be found as to the activities 
that are most valuable and those that 
should not be performed at all. Some 
bureaus, for example, never patrol; 
others rely mainly on patrol. Some 
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carry on extensive recreation programs; 
others make no attempt to conduct such 
programs. 

In addition to these special bureaus, 
which generally emphasize a sociologi- 
cal approach to prevent delinquency, 
some large pclice departments have 
youth squads attached to detective bu- 
reaus. The squads deal with young 
offenders in a manner more in line with 
usual police methods. ‘They tend to 
deal with young criminals, whereas 
juvenile bureaus tend to deal with chil- 
dren who have not advanced so far on 
the road to crime: Differences in the 
methods employed by the two units can 
be a source of trouble, and the alloca- 
tion of cases correspondingly hard to 
make, 


CONFUSING FEATURES 


The very words “juvenile delinquent” 
cause confusion. They now serve as a 
large receptacle into which all kinds of 
young human problems are tossed at 
random; problems of casehardened jun- 
ior criminals, of high-spirited offenders 
who will never do it again and who 
never do, and of small children who 
persist in running away. In addition, a 
special category has been devised called 
the “predelinquent,” for children who 
will probably turn delinquent unless 
somebody does something. What the 
“something” is may also be debatable. 
Furthermore, since no one wants to tack 
an unfavorable label on a child, much 
double talk has been indulged in to 
avoid the use of precise definitions to 
describe a child’s misdeeds or problems. 

To compound the difficulty, various 
agencies and private individuals strug- 
gle with this problem. The result is 
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that the identical misbehavior which 
would be subject to official action and 
official recording in one part of a city 
may be settled by private individuals 
or families in another part of the city, 
with no records to assist and guide later 
investigations. Even in the same neigh- 
borhood, differences arise according to 
the person or agency that happens to 
be concerned about the child. Private 
agencies or public departments of wel- 
fare may carry some cases which are in- 
distinguishable from those carried by 
probation officers. Some school prin- 
cipals are exceedingly defensive con- 
cerning the reputations of their schools, 
and so settle or attempt to settle major 
difficulties in, their own offices. Juve- 
nile courts add to the hazy picture by 
handling some cases on an unofficial ba- 
sis. Hence it is very difficult to count 
heads or to measure the success or fail- 
ure of a given type of program in curb- 
ing or preventing delinquency. 

Police have the task of holding a 
course though buffeted by confused seas 
and shifting winds. It need scarcely be 
emphasized that cities vary, that coun- 
ties and towns may have quite different 
problems. Fortunately, not all of the 
problems arise in one place. Yet, de- 
spite many differences, some general 
truths for the operation of police pro- 
grams for supervising juvenile delin- 
quents seem to be emerging. 


N 
Tue ROLE OF THE POLICE 


Police should enforce the law. If po- 
lice do not do it, no one else will. If 
the police department turns into just 
one more social agency, the community 
and its children have lost a valuable 
asset. No one wants police to be rough 
with children or ignorant of what little 
has been learned about delinquency. On 
the contrary, police should know more 
about delinquency than any other or- 
ganization in the community. 


When police concentrate on doing a 
good job of law enforcement for chil- 
dren as well as adults, they help to set 
a standard of acceptable conduct that 
becomes both vivid and helpful to chil- 
dren. This means stopping children 
who are violating laws, taking them 
home when it is apparent that they are 
getting into trouble. Day and night, 
endlessly, police need to explain the 
law and the trouble that comes through 
its violation. Children need this kind 
of curbstone schooling. 

A program for law enforcement for 


_ children includes three main duties: (1) 


thorough patrol, (2) intelligent use of 
social and other agencies to aid indi- 
vidual children, and (3) police leader- 
ship in community planning for delin- 
quency control. 


~ 


PATROL AS A FOUNDATION FOR A 
JUVENILE PROGRAM 

In those cities with specialized juve- 
nile bureaus, the staff often is compara- 
tively small; therefore patrol has to be 
somewhat selective. Special attention is 
usually given to such trouble spots as 
bus terminals, railway stations, all-night 
movies, parks, and hotels. When pa- 
trol duty is performed during school 
hours, it is likely to duplicate work of 
attendance officers; therefore it is a less 
rewarding use of time. Delinquent acts 
increase when school lets out, and finally 
taper off at dawn. Saturdays and Sun- 
days also bring extra opportunities for 
trouble. A nine-to-five schedule, five 
days a week, does not meet problems 
when they are still urgent. As with 
other police patrol, the juvenile patrol 
must be round the clock, with emphasis 
on the leisure and night hours. 

Some bureaus attempt to get along 
without performing any patrol duty, 
and depend upon referrals from other 
branches of the force. This cannot pro- 
vide adequate coverage, since other 
branches are usually tied up with traffic 
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control or investigations of adult of- 
fenses. No matter, how willing the 
regular patrol force may be to interest 
itself in children, members cannot take 
time to visit licensed premises, cannot 
leave their beats, ard are not always 
free to escort children home. 

Juvenile officers are not usually as- 
signed to particular patrol sectors. Each 
one tries to cover the whole city or a 
very large section of it. Often an off- 
cer will cover a different section each 
night. No juvenile officer has a terri- 
tory of his own for which he is defi- 
nitely responsible. Hence he has no 
opportunity to become fully acquainted 
with people who can give him leads 
about where trouble may lie. No 
amount of spot maps or statistics can 
substitute for the knowledge of a dis- 
trict that comes only with long associa- 
tion. Other branches of police service 
rely heavily on this kind of localized 
knowledge. Juvenile bureaus should be 
so organized that they can assign a par- 
ticular officer to a particular area. 

As a valuable by-product, localized 
patrol can help to keep the juvenile bu- 
reau staff in close working association 
with the rest of the force. A staff that 
sits it out in a warm downtown office is 
readily forgotten, and if not -orgotten. 
may earn some disfavor. Patrol work 
keeps the bureau personnel in’ touch 
with the regular stream of police work, 
and with the youth squads in particular. 
Patrol work can break up easily devel- 
oped unprofessional habits ot dealing 
only with nice children. 


REFERRALS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


A major police function of most juve- 
nile work is to refer children who have 
been picked up on patrol to the agency 
or organization best able to help the 
child. This should entail a brief study 
by the officer of the child’s situation 
and a reasonably rapid decision as to 
what should be done. The emphasis of 


most bureaus is placed not on arrest 
and prosecuficn, but rather on the ad- 
justment of a child’s problems so that 
he may become a happy and useful 
member of society. Not all cases are 
referred. The majority seem to be 
simple matters handled in a single in- 
terview. Experience indicates that most 
cases involve only one offense, or at 
most two offenses of minor significance. 
But when reel trouble is brewing, other 
social agencies are called in. Most 
juvenile bureaus use the social service 
exchange in order to learn what other 
agencies may be acquainted with the 
child or his family. : 
On the sur-ace, this seems like a sim- 
ple matter; kut it is not. In establish- 
ing a referral service, the police depart- 
ment is immediately and inextricably 
involved in all the problems which con- 
front social workers, in all the difficul- 
ties arising from gaps in welfare serv- 
ices, the shortcomings of juvenile courts, 
and the tribu-ations of social agencies. 
Of all these problems, the one which 
is most baffling is the refusal of some 
private social agencies to accept cases 
referred by police unless the child or 
his parent p.vsically appears at the 


agency and ve-bally and specifically asks - 


for advice and counseling service. Many 
private agencies do not go out into the 
field, but rather write letters assigning 
time for an ofoce interview. Rarely can 
children meet such conditions, particu- 
larly delinquent children. Private so- 
cial agencies justify their policies by 
citing limitattons of funds and staff. 
They do not want to be so burdened 
with following up people who have not 
asked for helt that they have to refuse 
help to those vho ask for it. However, 
they secure their funds through heart- 
warming appeals which do not jibe with 
such laissez fzire policies. Some modi- 
fication of pclicies should be possible 
more nearly tc meet the broad responsi- 
bilities of a community agency. 


a 
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Public welfare departments, no less 
than private social agencies, have estab- 
lished working methods that do not al- 
ways help a child who has gotten into 
trouble. Public welfare agencies have 
been preoccupied with the granting of 
. public assistance and the intricacies of 
investigation of need Public child wel- 
fare agencies have tended to concentrate 
time on children who need placement 
outside their own homes Children who 
happen to need such service may receive 
a great deal of careful consideration, 
understanding, and thorough medical 
care. The unfortunate child who is 
delinquent but who remains at home 
receives little if any attention from the 
public agency. Whether or not a child 
receives help from a public child wel- 
fare agency is therefore largely acci- 
dental and without any rational basis. 

The textbook idea of a juvenile court 
as a place where a child receives the at- 
tention of experts is sometimes a re- 
ality, but often only partially true. At 
its worst, the court has become a place- 
ment agency for state institutions and 
is called upon only when such place- 
ment isneeded. The quality of the insti- 
tutions thereafter determines the value 
of the court. If the juvenile courts were 


all that they should be, many problems - 


might be more easily solved. At pres- 
ent, some police go to considerable 
lengths to bypass the juvenile courts. 
A high-quality probation service could 
lift much of the burden now carried by 
police. 


Schools 


A plan for true collaboration between 
the schools and the police is essential. 
A child’s world centers around the 
school, and when the child fails in 
school or quits too early with no de- 
veloped skills to assist in the transition, 
police and the social agencies can never 
quite patch up gaps that appear. Po- 
lice can sometimes find out about a 


child’s trouble even before the school 
authorities, for some children apparently 
get along well in school but are in seri- 
ous trouble outside of school hours. 
Minor adjustments of school program 
and extra attention by the teacher may 
help. 

Some schools have rather elaborate 
guidance services, with staffs of psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and trained visit- 
ing teachers. Some guidance services 
will accept referrals only through class- 
room teachers. and so are not readily 
available to police. That policy does 
not take into account the total needs of 
the child, and may exclude the very 
children most in need of expert help. 
Thus, rigid intake policies go a long 
way toward destroying co-operation 
among the various government services. 
Even though guidance services are short 
of staff in some communities, selection 
of cases should be governed by the needs 
of the child rather than the source of 
the referral. 

The regular staff of a school system 
can be a great source of help. Many 
school principals are alert to the prob- 
lems of their neighborhoods and are well 
able to give intelligent and useful guid- 
ance to their students. Some teachers 
are leaders of the community and have 
an unmatched interest in the well-being 
of their pupils. Police can easily find 
these people and enlist their support. 


Complicating factors 


The relative strength or weakness of 
community agencies is only one aspect 
of the problem of referral. Police must 
also contend with other problems. Of 
no small import is the prejudice against 
police officers among social workers. 
The concepts of law and order, restraint 
and punishment, do not fit neatly into 
the psychological theories which form 
the basis of casework treatment. 

Unfortunately, in this matter it has 
become necessary to state and restate 
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the obvious; that ours is a government 
of law; that laws were passed with seri- 
ous intent; that laws must be adminis- 
tered and applied with equality. We 
do not have one set of Jaws for clients 
of social agencies and another for the 
rest of our citizens. The two profes- 
sions of police and social work alike are 
bound to comply with the provisions of 
law. Neither has any choice. This be- 
ing the case, the two professions might 
just as well resolve their differences and 
each strive to appreciate the other’s 
unique contributions to social living. 
Social workers do not want to be robbed 
or murdered; police do not want to clap 
little children into jail. 

A further problem in referral is this: 
sometimes no one knows what to do. 
All the caseworkers, police officers, psy- 
chiatrists, teachers, and others cannot 
help. Everyone does his best and we 
still lose. By a frank acknowledgment 
of the fact that we still have not found 
all the solutions, we can keep the way 
open for further explorations. The pro- 
fessional insistence that it knows all the 
answers can obstruct us all in getting 
results. 


Portice SHouLD Not BE 
PROBATION OFFICERS 


Where police have found that large 
gaps in services for children greatly 
hampered their efforts to prevent de- 
linquency, they have developed pro- 
grams of continuous supervision, a case- 
work treatment service comparable to 
that of social agencies or probation de- 
partments. Programs of this kind in- 
clude weekly or biweekly visits by po- 
lice officers to children’s homes, many 
conferences with parents, study of chil- 
dren’s background to learn the sources 
of trouble, employment placement, and 
use of medical and psychiatric services. 

In spite of laudable motives, continu- 
ous supervision of this kind constitutes 
a misuse of police authority. Though 


most officers are not uniformed when 
doing this work, police authority is pres- 
ent whatever the informality or disguise. 
Police enter homes and extract a meas- 
ure of co-operation when social agencies 
carmot. Parents of delinquent or near- 
delinquent children are likely to con- 
sider themselves in no position to pro- 
test: the alternative may be institutional 
placement for their children. Some may 
not realize that they have a right to ask 
the officer to leave, so their ignorance is 
exp.oited. 

Continuous supervision of parents by 
police would be intolerable. It is no 
less so for children. The police depart- 
mert may call it “social treatment in an 
authoritarian setting,” but it is nothing 
mors or less than probation without ad- 
judication. It is a violation of our sys- 
tem of justice. 

It is not recommended here that chil- 
drer needing supervision should be 
abamdoned by government services. Far 
from it. Police also need a few days to 
investigate and determine whether or 
not a child needs referral, and if so, 
where he should be referred. However, 
the public funds now used to pay for 
police “probation” work should be re- 
allocated into regular probationary chan- 
nels. In regular probationary work, au- 
thor.ty is exerted openly, the police are 
not set up as fudges, and children are 
not denied their right to treatment with 
a sccupulous regard for their substan- 
tial ~ights. 


Pozice CAN LEAD SOME PARTS OF 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Of all the governmental or private or- 
ganizations in a community, the police 
depa-:ment is the one that should know 
the most about juvenile delinquency 


and the effectiveness with which the | 


probem is being handled. A well-in- 
form2d police administrator can know 
exactly where his trouble spots lie, at 
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what hours, with what age groups of 
children. He can know which social 
agencies are able to work in this field, 
and which ones cannot. He can know 
very readily and exactly what facilities 
are lacking to meet precise needs. Fur- 
thermore, he can make some very ac- 
curate predictions of the fate of many 
unfortunate children known to his de- 
partment. 

All too often this information does 
not get out into the daylight where it 
can be of some use. People doing com- 
munity planning underestimate the per- 
ceptiveness of the police department. 
For its part, the police department does 
not publicize its information so that 
it can be understood by those who are 
less well informed. Information that is 
pulled together in some form can help 
to direct the efforts of the well-inten- 
tioned and ever present committees on 
juvenile delinquency. Information can 
shape a specific program and cut down 
aimless generalizations about the hor- 
rors of modern youth. Police can, with 
little trouble, show a need for service 
for children aged 10 to 14 years at the 
corner of X Street and Y Avenue at 
7:00 P.M. 

The police could use the same infor- 
mation to pull together many different 
governmental services to help clean up 
particularly troublesome areas. ‘A glance 
at a spot map of residences of delin- 
quent children will reveal that there are 
clusters of spots in particular neigh- 
borhoods. Within an entire area that 
is well seeded with delinquency, some 
streets will be much worse than others, 
with troubles piling up in well-defined 
centers. A regular drive on these 
clusters by all agencies of government 
-—public welfare, sanitation, housing, 
health, school attendance officers, and 
others—might serve to clean them up. 
Such areas need more than run-of-the- 
mill service. They need direct and co- 
ordinated action. 


Concentrated attention is also needed 
for the small minority of children known 
to be growing up into full-fledged crimi- 
nals. Police, as well as anyone else, can 
distinguish between the casual, happy- 
go-lucky lawbreakers and the children 
who are in serious difficulty. The latter 
are now filed away alphabetically with 
casual offenders Their records grow 
longer and longer. One after another 
the social workers take a turn, and 
finally give up and close the case. The 
police rever really close their case. All 
the pecple who have struggled to help 
the particular child never or only rarely 
get together to compare notes, to lay 
out a plan, to review what they have 
done, or to analyze why they have 
failed. With the present lack of co- 
ordination, communities are doomed to 
repeat mistakes. If the city has no 
effective council of social agencies to 
call case consultations, this task could 
fall to the police. Regardless of the 
auspices, it should be done. 


PRovipiInc RECREATION Is Not A 
TASK FoR POLICE 


In their earnest desire to halt juvenile 
delinquency, many police departments 
have initiated recreation programs for 
children. Such programs are intended 
to do double duty by creating public 
good will towards police. Police do not 
want to be considered tough thief catch- 
ers, and the recreation program prob- 
ably gives them some affirmative pub- 
licity from time to time. But as they 
actually work out, police recreation pro- 
grams are obsessed by many delusions. 
A police force that does its job eff- 
ciently, courteously, and with high pro- 
fessional standards will receive freely 


all the public good will that it thus 


earns. It will have no need to prove 
that “police are human” by conducting 
police softball tournaments or soapbox 
derbies, or by teaching boxing. If the 
department is not doing a good job of 
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promoting public safety, the public will 
not be fooled by games with children. 
If it is doing a good job, it does not 
need the publicity. 

Other departments of government 
should be able to conduct recreation 
programs better than police. Recrea- 
tion is a full-time, lifetime profession 
with many men and women. Its tech- 
niques have no relation to the kinds of 
skills taught in police academies. . Pub- 
lic recreation programs can be full of 
color and variety, can appeal to all 
ages, can make use of city-owned facili- 
ties. The know-how of an experienced, 
qualified recreation leader can bring 
into being city-wide programs almost 
by magic, certainly with professional 
ease. Such people can avoid many of 
the problems that arise in controlling 
large programs. 

The inadequacy of some public and 
private recreation programs is cited by 
police as a reason for police sponsor- 
ship. Even though true, the problem is 
not properly solved by setting up a new, 
duplicating, and perhaps competing pro- 
gram in the police department. Recrea- 
tion will always be an auxiliary func- 
tion, outside the main purpose of the 
police task. Recreation policies are in- 
evitably guided by higher police officers 
who, also inevitably, are amateurs in 
organized recreation. | 

In some communities, police collect 
or sponsor the collection of funds to 
support the recreation program. When 
police collect and handle such funds, 
public misunderstanding is certain to 
arise. Police are able to collect money 
from private sources when other pri- 
vately sponsored recreation fails. The 
plain fact is that many people will not 
refuse a policeman. Even though no one 
intends extortion, the objective manifes- 
tations are identical. The worthiness of 
the cause is no excuse. Police should 
not collect money for any purpose, from 
, anyone,-under any circumstances. 
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Taose who work with children who 
already are well along the road to de- 
linquency and. adult crime express con- 
siderable doubt as to the effectiveness 
of recreational programs in helping these 
children. Such children will not par- 


ticipate; or if they do, they break the. — 


place up. Many private agencies defi- 
nite do not welcome hefty and de- 
structive adolescents. Cure through re- 
ferral to a recreation center is not auto- 
matic. The child must be fitted into a 
suitable group and must be accepted by 
the group. The recreation leader has to 
make a special effort to help. When 
delir.quency arises from serious person- 
ality disorders, it may be quite unrea- 
sonatle to expect a child to fit in at all. 
In any event, a recreation program 
that is founded on the negative idea of 
preventing trouble is founded on a dis- 
torted conception. Most children are 
not delinquent and never will be, even 
in the worst of our slum areas. The 
majority of children are reasonably well 
behaved, have a healthy interest in 
sports, and enjoy lawful fun. If the 
community provides well for these chil- 
dren, plenty of room will be left to han- 
dle the small minority of delinquents. 
It is rot a part of the police job to pro- 
vide recreation for all. 
`The positive interest of police in 
working with groups of children should, 
however, be preserved and cultivated. 
On an off-duty basis, away from official 
sponscrship, much good can be done. 
‘As in police probation work, abandon- 
ment >f needed recreation programs is 
not suggested, but rather a transfer to 
other auspices. 


THE JUVENILE BUREAU Is No BETTER 
THAN Its PERSONNEL 


The effectiveness of the juvenile pro- 
gram is determined in large measure by 


- methods of personnel selection, training, 


and supervision. It is not practical to 
pin a new title on a man or woman and 
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expect a qualified performance that fits 
the title. Nor-can the police adminis- 
trator rely solely on fixed educational 
qualifications or the results of intelli- 
gence tests to make his selection for 
him. Some units have tried both, and 
the results are not good. 

Usually a basic qualification for a 
male juvenile officer is membership on 
the force. Two or three years of ex- 
perience are often required. He must 
have proved himself a reliable officer 
who can be called for other duty in an 
emergency. 

Since women cannot be recruited from 
within the force, other qualifications are 
needed. The day of the hard-boiled 
police matron has passed, and nothing 
should be allowed to recall it. Matrons 
are still needed, but should not be con- 
fused with women police officers. Col- 
lege education and some work experi- 
ence are usable minimum requirements. 
Since women also do detective work, 
their adaptability for this service must 
be considered. Stringent physical re- 
quirements are necessary to ensure that 
a woman can stand the wear and tear of 
patrol duty. Basic training along with 
men recruits is essential. 

Juvenile officers, both men and women, 
must have a genuine liking for children. 
This qualification is so obvious that 
sometimes it is overlooked. It is a 
quality that can be observed readily, 
and its absence is a categorical impera- 
tive for removal to other duty. Other 
personal qualifications of tact, judg- 
ment, and mental balance are required 
for all police work, and in equal meas- 
ure in juvenile bureau work. 


Training and supervision 


Juvenile officers need training beyond 
regular police work. Some departments 
have developed their own training 
courses, some depend wholly on super- 
visory conferences to train, and some 
have sponsored the pursuit of advanced 


degrees at schools of social work. Train- 
ing should help to develop skillful in- 
terviewers and bring some understand- 
ing of children and the reasons why they 
get into trouble. Training can give the 
officer something to work with, tools 
that are more useful than monotonous 
warnings to be “good.” 

Training has to include precise infor- 
mation regarding the social agencies in 
the community and the state. In small 
communities this is not a great chore, 
but in larger cities the list of available 
agencies may be very long. These agen- 
cies are the tools of the trade, and the 
juvenile officer must know not only the 
avowed policies of the agencies, but also 
their actual working policies. The bet- 
ter the officer knows the agency staff, 
the more likely he is to receive good 
service. 

Furthermore, the officer can develop 
unofficial contacts that can be useful 
for. individual children. Some church 
workers can be of great help. Most 
areas have leading citizens who in ef- 
fect act as guardians for certain chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. These peo- 
ple can be discovered, if sought; it may 
be the postman, the keeper of a drug- 
store, the editor of the neighborhood 
newspaper, or a housewife with an ex- 
ceptionally warm and understanding 
heart. 

Despite good training, personnel will 
not be effective without supervision. In 
new units, sergeants, lieutenants, and 
captains who may be able supervisors 
of regular police services can find them- 
selves somewhat baffled by the problem 
of supervising a unit with functions that 
are not clearly defined. Asa result, the 
atmosphere of a soft berth can develop, 
disguised however as a noble purpose, 
and trimmed with academic degrees. 

The supervisor has to know what he 
wants. If it is patrol work, are his peo- 
ple patrolling, shopping, in the movies, - 
orat home? Where do they go? Where 
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does he want them to go? If it is re- 
ferrals, are they referring all the cases 
to one or two agencies? Do most of the 
referrals bounce back? Are decisions 
made, or do cases dangle? Does the 
staff follow his policy, or is each man 
and woman his own mentor? Are the 
records in order? What is the staff do- 
ing with children and with children’s 
problems? ` 


Promotion 


The juvenile bureau will not be a 
good place to work unless some pro- 
vision is made for promotion, either 
within the bureau or to other depart- 
ments of the force. A large bureau 
may provide satisfactory promotion 
within the four corners of juvenile 
work. In such instances some prefer- 
ence should be given to those who have 
experience and special training in the 
bureau and its work. If this is not 


doze, the fieldworkers will always know 
mere than the supervisors—an unwhole- 
some situation. Small bureaus of two 
or three persons cannot provide such 
opportunities, and so promotions must 
be made to other branches of the force. 
If the bureau demands extra training 
and stiff stancards of performance, ad- 
ditional salary opportunities should be 
part of a promotion system. ` 


The time has long since passed for 
expressions of pride in our methods of 
tackling the problem of delinquency. 
Adult crime furnishes tragic proof of 
the fact that what is being done is by 
no means the answer. Police are new- 
comers in the field of juvenile delin- 
quercy. They have started out in ev- 
ery direction az once. But they have a 
frest, zeal that should be welcomed; and 
they do not give up easily. 


Jane E. Rinck, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, has been a fieldworker for the Newark Wel- 


fore Council and the Philadelphia Council of Social Agencies. 


While a fellow of the In- 


stitute of Public Administration (New York City). she wrote Governmental Organization 
in the City of New York, published by the Institute, and participated in a survey of the 
Cincinnati Police Department. In 1951 she was assistant director of the New York State 
Legislature’s study of public welfare administration As research associate with the (New 
York) Mayors Committee on Management Survey, she conducted the study entitled 
Career and Salary Features of the New York City Police ard Fire Umiformed Forces 


(1952). 
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Toward a Better Merit System 


By O. W. WILSON 


OUND personnel management oper- 
ates on the merit principle that to 
the best-qualified goes the job—not to 
the victor belong the spoils. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to examine the ob- 
jectives of sound police-personnel admin- 
istration, to catalogue policies that will 
assure their achievement, to review pro- 
cedures that will effectively implement 
the policies, and to consider how their 
implementation may be assured. The 
last point is the most important, because 
policy statements are nothing more than 
the expression of pious hopes until they 
are placed in effect. Responsibility for 
their implementation, therefore, must be 
placed on some person or agency that 
can be held accountable for the results. 
The success of any organization is so 
strongly influenced by the wisdom of its 
personnel policies and the effectiveness 
of their administration that this cate- 
gorical statement may be emphatically 
made: Personnel administration is the 
most fundamental and important task 
of the head of any organization. When- 
ever this administrative theorem is ig- 
nored, the objective of the organization 
is jeopardized. 

The influence of personnel adminis- 
tration on organization success varies in 
proportion to the number, the com- 
plexity, and the rarity of the virtues 
and qualities that are requisite to the 
superior performance of the tasks in- 
volved. It varies also in proportion to 
the need for inspiration, direction, and 
control of the members of the organiza- 
tion. 
a strong back and a willingness to work 
may dig a good ditch even though he is 
mentally, morally, and emotionally de- 
ficient and temperamentally unsuited to 


For example, a ditchdigger with: 
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work with people. Also, he does not 
need great inspiration, direction, and 
control to perform this relatively simple 
task. On the other hand, work that en- 
tails dealing with people under trying 
circumstances, sometimes with emotion- 
ally disturbed persons in legally compli- 
cated situations, requires qualities of a 
much higher order, as well as a more 
inspired direction, detailed supervision, 
and effective control of the workers. 


POLICE SERVICE DEPENDS ON 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


In police work the wisdom of per- 
sonnel policies and the effectiveness of 
their implementation exert a greater in- 
fluence on the quality of service and 
success in achieving the objective than 
in any other field of endeavor. The im- 
portance of personnel management in 
police service results from the fact that 
the qualities and virtues essential to 
successful performance of police tasks 
are more numerous and less frequently 
found combined in one individual than 
the essential characteristics of success- 
ful practitioners in other fields. The 
following paragraphs make this fact ap- 
parent. 

The nature of police service imposes 
unusual demands on the individual po- 
liceman; he must consequently excel 
in intellectual, emotional, ethical, and 
physical qualities if he is to be success- 
ful. 

Police officers deal with extremely 
complicated situations and often with 
unusually intelligent malefactors. To 
do so requires resourcefulness, alertness, 
decisiveness, knowledge, and sound judg- 
ment; these are all attributes of intelli- 
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gence. To assure success, all police- 
men must have above-average intelli- 
gence. - 

Police are frequertly confronted with 
emotion-charged situations that mav 
evoke strong responses from them. Im- 
portant to success in dealing with such 
situations is a stability impervious to 
work-related or other emotional stresses 
and unhampered by prejudice or unde- 
sirable attitudes. Emotional stability 
in the officer also assures dedendability 
and success in getting along with peo- 
ple ‘under trying circumstances. His 
emotional qualities likewise influence his 
enthusiasm, will-to-co, and interest in 
his work. 

The nature of police service affords 
unusual opportunities and temptations 
to graft, to indulge in other forms of 
dishonesty, immorality, and excesses, 
and to wreak vengeance on persons who 
have offended. Successful police serv- 
ice is predicated on the integrity, mo- 
rality, and fairness of its members. 

Policemen must also excel in physical 
qualities. Body fitness is essential to 
withstand the rigors of police service 
and to avoid early cisability retirement 
and loss of time due to illness—both 
of them heavy drains on the public ex- 
chequer. Appearance is important in 
winning compliance with recuests and 
orders intended to control individuals 
and crowds. Speed, agility, co-ordina- 
tion, and strength are important assets 
in overtaking a fleeing culprit and in 
overcoming resistance. Voice, bearing, 
courage, and energy are all obviously 
important characteristics that assist in 
dealing with human situations. 

The total personality of tae police- 
man, composed of the above-mentioned 
characteristics, is also important. It 
will reflect his attitudes, prejudices, and 
feelings; it will influence his ability to 
get along with others, to accept respon- 
sibility and blame, to give credit, and 
to be sympathetic to the unfortunate 
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and persuasive to the recalcitrant. 

The qualities essential to effective 
performance by subordinates are even 
more importent characteristics for po- 
lice leaders. Superiority in these traits 
assures the ability of officers in super- 
visory and command positions to win 
the confiderce, inspire the loyalty, and 
maintain the enthusiastic interest of 
their men. It also enables these off- 
cers to delezate authority and to sup- 
pet their scbordinates. The essence of 
leadership is the ability to obtain the 
highest quality of service that each 
member has the capacity to render. 
Under good leadership the harmonious 
and effective effort of all members is di- 
rected in maximum degree toward the 
accomplishment of the police purpose. 
The achievement of the police objective, 
therefore, clzerly depends on superior 
qualities of keadership. 

lost authorities agree that the Ameri- 
can police have not demonstrated their 
full potential in crime prevention and 
thet their services are not entirely satis- 
factory. Since police success is influ- 
enced so strcngly by personnel manage- 
ment, it seems logical to blame police 
faiures, at least partially, on improper 
personnel po-icies and on weaknesses in 
the implementation of good policies. 


OBJECITIVE OF PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The objeczive of personnel manage- 
ment in any organization is to assure 
maximum benefits through superior serv- 
ice. The gozl in the administration of 
police personzel, then, is to assist in the 
accomplishment of the basic police pur- 
pose. To achieve this end, competent 
personnel must be recruited and pre- 
pared to perZorm essential tasks; they 
must be inspired, directed, controlled, 
and disciplined; and their welfare must 
be assured. 

While the welfare of personnel is an 


Emotional qualities 


The appraisal of the emotional quali- 
ties óf candidates requires the services 
of a qualified psychiatrist. An adequate 
examination by him may reveal emo- 
tional conditions that should bar the 
candidate from police service. Failure 
to include psychiatric tests in the selec- 


tion procedure raises the possibility of | 


appointing those who are psychopathic, 
neurotic, paranoidal, sadistic, or other- 
wise emotionally or temperamentally un- 
suited for police service. Such persons 
are serious liabilities; to give them guns 
and authority is to court disaster. Their 
emotional deficiencies may be mani- 
fested in the future by behavior that 
may range in seriousness from a mild 
‘inability to get along with others to 
sadistic brutality, rape, murder, and 
other forms of serious misconduct. Only 
by psychiatric examination can there be 
assurance that emotionally unqualified 
persons are excluded from police service. 


Ethical and other personal qualities 


Ethical qualities are evidenced by past 
behavior. A thorough investigation must 
be made of the character and the child- 
hood and adult history of each candi- 
date. The investigation should be ¢on- 
ducted by the police themselves; no 
other agency is so well qualified to do 
this work. Relatives. friends, neighbors, 
associates, former employers and teach- 
ers, fellow workers, and fellow students 
should be interviewed to obtain perti- 
nent information. The candidate’s fin- 
gerprints should be submitted to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and to 
state bureaus of identification in each 
state and to the police of each commu- 
nity in which he has lived. 

In addition to seeking information 
that may enable an evaluation of ethi- 
cal qualities, the investigation should 
seek facts that may assist in an ap- 


,_ praisal of the personality and social 
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adaptability of the candidate. Diligent 
search should be made for information 
relating to conduct that may indicate 
emotional instability, attitudes or preju- 
dices that might interfere with success- 
ful police performance, or other unde- 
sirable emotional reactions. 

Judicious appraisal must be made of 
the information thus obtained. The 
policy of resolving doubts in favor of 
the department should be adhered to. 

The complete appraisal of the candi- 
date requires that he be examined as to 
appearance, alertness, and ability to ex- 
press himself verbally, his social adapta- 
bility to his interview situation, and 
his reason for wishing to enter the serv- 
ice. This evaluation must be made in 
a face-to-face situation, and can best 
be accomplished by an oral examining 
board. The board, however, should be 
restricted to an appraisal of personal 
qualities that cannot be evaluated in a 
better way; it should not undertake to 
appraise intellectual, emotional, ethical, 
and physical characteristics that may 
be judged more accurately by other 
tests. It may, however, supplement the 
personality and social-adaptability ap- 
praisal that is based on facts discovered 
by the character investigation. 


Promotion 


The principal weakness in selections 
for promotion consists of basing them 
almost entirely on tests of knowledge, 
to the neglect of more fundamental 
qualities of leadership. Written -tests 
of knowledge are favored by personnel 
technicians and frequently by the police 
themselves, because these tests are ob- 
jective and simple to administér and 
score. Their use minimizes charges of 
favoritism and lessens the opportunity 


‘to promote dishonestly a less informed 


person. The appraisal of more funda- 
mental qualities of leadership, on the 
other hand, is difficult; the evaluation 
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is subjective, and the personalities of 
both the appraiser and the subordinate 
are likely to influence the judgment. 
Such evaluations are subject to charges 
of favoritism, and provide opportunity 
for unjustified advancement of unde- 
serving persons. 

The selection of persons for promo- 
tion on the basis of their knowledge 
to the exclusion of more fundamental 
qualities of leadership is evidence of 


lack of courage in personnel administra- 


tion. In spite of difficulties and risks, 
selections for promotion must be based 
on a fair appraisal of leadership quali- 
ties; talented leaders. will otherwise not 
be advanced to key positions. 

A basic objective in personnel man- 
agement should be the rapid advance- 
ment of persons possessing leadership 
talent into positions of ever increasing 
responsibility. Seniority by itself should 
be given no consideration; if experience 
has developed leadership ability, pro- 
motion should be based on it—not on 
the number of years of service. 


Discipline 


The police force must be well disci- 
plined. This means only that its mem- 
bers must be required to conform to 
department regulations and procedures. 
This is a task of leadership. The 
ability of superior officers to win com- 
pliance from their subordinates is in- 
creased through training in supervisory 
techniques; the ability of the subordi- 
‘nate to comply is likewise affected by 
his own training. 

Winning compliance may involve 
disciplinary measures in some instances. 
Supervisory officers should have au- 
thority, with the consent of their im- 
mediate superior, to impose punishment 
in the form of less desirable assignment 
within the command. Delinquencies 
that may justify more drastic discipli- 
nary action should be referred through 


. approved channels to a disciplinary 


board’ which should review the facts and 
recommend action to the chief. 
Dismissal 

The removal of incompetents from 
police service is as important as the re- 
cruitment of the best man; while im- 
proved selection techniques lessen the 
likelihood of unwise appointments, the 
only conclusive test of a man’s fitness 
is trial on the job. The most perfect 
selection procedure is subject to human 
error; men may be selected who will 
later dances their incompetence 
while at work. 

Implementation of a sound removal 
policy is more difficult than assuring 
the appointment of the best-qualified, 
because the appointee has now a vested 
interest in his job; he has assumed obli- 
gations in the purchase of uniform and 
equipment; he has resigned his previous 
position and is relying on police work 
to support himself and his family. Con- 
sideration must be given to the effect of 


‘his removal on ‘his ‘personality and on 


his future usefulness as a citizen. Un- 
der these circumstances, his removal 
cannot be undertaken lightly; to re- 


„move him capriciously would be a moral 


wrong. 

To this moral obligation there must 
be added other forces that array them- 
selves against his removal. Persons in 
both public and private employment 
promote the development of protective 
devices to strengthen their own security. 
Dismissal of anyone is considered by 
them to be evidence of a weakness that 
jeopardizes their own tenure. Their 
case is strengthened by the memory of 
the political spoils system that made im- 
possible the development of a profes- 
sional career in public service. Some 
citizens are of the belief that it is better 
to protect the incompetent in his job 
than to grant an authority to dismiss 
that may permit a return of the spoils 
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system. And from the point of view of 
a weak administrator, dismissal is an 
unpleasant task that is accompanied by 
so much protest and recrimination as to 
make it scarcely worth while. 

Dismissal of the incompetent requires 
three steps: first, the discovery of the 
suspected incompetent: second, analysis 
of facts that will enable a wise decision 
as to his competency; and third, the act 
of removal. Justice to the individual as 
well as to the service demands that his 
incompetency be discovered and acted 
on as soon as possible; his financial obli- 
gations based on his appointment are 
thus cut short; he is away from more 
suitable employment for a shorter time; 
the shock to his personality is not so 
pronounced; and finally, police prestige 
is less jeopardized. These reasons urge 
the discovery of the incompetent dur- 
ing recruit training, or certainly no later 
than the end of his probationary period; 
complications that arise in later dis- 
missals add weight to this point. 

The unfitness of the policeman is 
quite apparent when he commits aggres- 
sive acts of brutality, steals, rapes, gets 
drunk in public places, or is guilty of 
other acts that come to public and offi- 
cial attention. Not so easily discovered, 
however, is the man who through in- 
difference and laziness fails to perform 
an effective service, although by doing 
nothing at all he avoids being guilty of 
an aggressive breach of discipline. His 
detection rests on supervisory techniques 
and on a rating system and measures of 
accomplishment that will fairly com- 
pare the quality of his service with that 
of his fellow officers. 

Criteria of performance should be es- 
_tablished to identify the most and least 
competent. The former may be consid- 
ered for promotion and: special assign- 
ment; the latter for closer supervision 
and special instruction, and, should these 
measures fail to effect an improvement, 
for eventual dismissal. 


To raise the quality of service to its 
highest potential requires the invariable 
dismissal of incompetent policemen, an- 
action that requires moral courage not 
found in all administrators. This does 
not mean that members should be dis- 
missed hastily, without just cause. On 
the contrary, it means that sound judg- 
ments must be made that are based on 
an expert appraisal of qualities essen- 
tial to police service and of the ability 
of the officer to meet these require- 
ments. Otherwise these decisions are 
likely to be unsound. 

And finally, the dismissal agi be ef- 
fected. No influence must be permitted 
to prevent the removal of the incom- 
petent policeman. Unfortunately, it is 
in this step that police administrators 
are most frequently thwarted. The 
previously mentioned influences have 
created such formidable machinery to 
protect the job security of the indi- 
vidual policeman, and the forces in his 
favor are so powerful, as to render many 
police chiefs well-nigh powerless to ef- 
fect their purpose. Under these cir- 
cumstances, who is to be held respon- 
sible for the quality of police service? 


AUTHORITY FOR PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


The management of personnel was 
once accepted as an essential part of ad- 
ministration. The police head, some- 
times with the approval of the chief 
executive of the city, exercised exclusive 
control over the members of his organi- 
zation. Authority to manage police per- 
sonnel has remained the prerogative of 
management in some Jurisdictions, while 
in others it has been vested in an ‘inde- 
pendent civil service agency. 

However, the concept that manage- 
ment of personnel rests exclusively in 
one or the other is not completely true. 
Under civil service the police may be 
given some right to train, assign, in- 
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struct, supervise, rate, reprimand, and 
initiate disciplinary action against their 
members. This is accomplished with 
the acquiescence of the members; the 
police chief has no real authority in his 
own right to require compliance. The 
police are usually permitted to choose 
from the top three on the eligible list 
for appointment and promotion, al- 
though in some jurisdictions they are 
restricted to the top man. Aside from 
these concessions, authority to make de- 
cisions relating to the management of 
personnel rests with civil service. 

Before the development of modern 
principles of personnel and police ac- 
ministration, the authority of police 
chiefs was sometimes abused by the 
dismissal of members of a force at each 
change of political administration. The 
spoils system prevented the develop- 
ment of professional careers and su- 
perior service. Although civil service 
was created to prevent such unjustifi- 
able dismissals, it had, from its incep- 
tion, the authority to implement other 
personnel policies through the use of 
modern procedures and techniques. 

- Those interested in the improvement 
of police service are confronted with 
the question: In whom may authority to 
manage police personnel be placed with 
‘the greatest assurance that there wil! 
also be accountability for the effective 
application of wise policies and pro- 
cedures? The answer involves the 
choice of leaving police personnel man- 
agement as an integral task of adminis- 
tration or vesting it in civil service. 

In considering tne answer to this 
vital question, it must be recognized 
that the task of applying policies and 
procedures has two phases: first, fact 
gathering and comparative appraisals, 
and second, final decisions based on the 
facts. 

The services of skilled and honest 
technicians are needed for the first; they 
must be able and willing to use vali- 
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dated techniques and procedures to ac- 
complish their purpose. Once these 
facts are assembled and evaluated, wise 
decisions relating to them require ex-- 
pert police judgment. Norms must be 
established: what qualities are essen- 
tial in police work? Decisions must be 
made in many doubtful cases: is the 
conduct or characteristic evidence of 
unfitness for either appointment or con- 
tinuation in service? Sound judgment 
and wise action are also dependent on 
the ability to resist personal sympathy 
and external influences that urge com- 
passion and favorable consideration in 
violation of sound policy. 

In studying the question of where to 
place authority to manage police per- 
sonnel, consideration will be restricted 
to the decision-making tasks, since they 
are obviously the more important 
While many decisions must be made in 
the management of personnel, those re- 
lating to appointment, promotion, disci- 
pline, and dismissal are the principal 
ones at issue. 

Proponents of civil service seem to 
reason that mere candidacy for a job 
gives the applicant a vested interest in 
it; that once appointed, his job security 
should be rigorously safeguarded; that 
the employing agency is likely to com- 
mit acts injurious to its members; and 
that public interest in superior service 
is more certainly met by vesting control 
over appointment, promotion, discipline, 
and dismissal in an independent agency 
than by leaving this power in the hands 
of: the employing agency. 


Poor results under civil service 


The quality of service provided by 
civil service agencies varies from good 
to bad. Poor service may be the re- 
sult of restrictions imposed by law; of 
unsound policies formulated by unin- 
formed, ignorant, or misinformed board 
members; or of failure to use modern 
techniques. The following attendant 
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evils unduly hamper the police chief in 
achieving his objective. 

The best-qualified man is not invari- 
ably made available for appointment or 
promotion. This results in part from a 
failure of the civil service agency to 
adopt suitable standards, and in part 
from a failure to appraise or to permit 
the appraisal of less easily measured 
intangible personal qualities such as 
character and personality. In their 
eagerness to prevent favoritism they 
rule out the appraisal of all qualities 
that are not susceptible of exact meas- 
urement. For example, the character 
requirement is sometimes restricted to 
absence of felony conviction; less seri- 
ous conduct which may, nevertheless, 
indicate unsuitability for service is then 
ignored. In consequence of these fail- 
ures, eligible lists are sometimes headed 
by men who are completely unsuited for 


police service or lacking in essential. 


leadership qualities. And the police 
chief usually has no choice but to make 
appointments and promotions that he 
knows are unwise. 

Punishment and dismissal under civil 
service are not undertaken in many in- 
stances where such action is desirable. 
This results from the unwillingness of 
the police chief to undertake the long- 
drawn-out and red-taped procedure that 
frequently is more nearly a trial of him 
than of his delinquent subordinate. 
When punishment is meted out, its 
measure is influenced by the personal 
background and feelings of the board 
members, and consequently in nearly 
all instances it is too lenient Their 
lack of intimate knowledge of police 
work renders them unqualified to estab- 
lish sound behavior standards for po- 
licemen. For example, it is not un- 
common for civil service boards to deal 
more leniently with a policeman who 
has stolen than would the criminal 
court. Evil, of course, results from his 
return to police service, which fre- 


‘quently happens. 


Civil service ma- 
chinery usually serves to protect the 
unqualified policeman rather than to as- 
sure his removal. 


Authority entails responsibility 


Finally, civil service robs the police 
chief of his most vital tool—the man- 
agement of his personnel. In this way 
there is violation of an important ad- 
ministrative principle: every delegation 
of authority must be accompanied by a 
commensurate placing of responsibility. 
Civil service boards have tremendous 
authority, but they are not held ac- 
countable for the use they make of it. 

The public ordinarily think that the 
chief is responsible for the quality of 
police service they receive Since the 
quality is so completely dependent on 
personnel management, the chief can- 
not be held responsible dor shortcom- 
ings in police service unless he exercises 
control over his personnel. Principal 
responsibility for shortcomings in police 
service rests on civil service in commu- 
nities that have placed the police under 
its control. The civil service board, 
however, would be quick to deny such 
responsibility. 


Value and role of civil service 


These remarks must not lead to the 
conclusion that the contributions of civil 
service have all been negative. Civil 
service has been valuable insofar as it 
has assured the application of superior 
personnel policies and procedures in 
backward police forces that would not 
otherwise have adopted them, and inso- 
far as it has prevented the operation of 
the spoils system in departments that 
otherwise would have dismissed mem- 
bers capriciously. 

But not all departments have needed 
civil service to attain these same ends. 
For example, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Detroit Police De- 
partment operate without civil service, 
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as do other leading police forces. These 
forces have demonstrated by the superi- 
. ority of their service that they are com- 
petent to manage their own personnel. 
Their personnel policies and procedures 
are considered in some respects and on 
general balance to be superior to the 
best under civil service. 

The management of his personnel 
must be vested in the chief of police so 
that he may be empowered to improve 
the quality of police service and be held 
responsible for police failures and short- 
comings. The competent professional 
police chief may be safely entrusted 
with this essential authority; he under- 
stands the relationship between superior 


service and wise personnel management. 

In order to forestall abuse by an in- 
competent chief, civil service should 
serve as an auditing agency to assure 
that superior policies and procedures 
are adopted and that disciplinary power 
is not used capriciously. Its authority, 
however, should be restricted to inform- 
ing the public and the chief’s superior 
of any failure to apply sound and pro- 
gresssive personnel policies and pro- 
cedures, and of any unwise disciplinary 
acts. Civil service should also be given 
the responsibility to demand that the 


‘appointing authority remove a chief of 


police who clearly thus demonstrates 
his incompetence. 


O. W. Wilson, Berkeley, California, is dean of the School of Criminology, University 
of California. He hes been chief of police in two cities, has conducted a number of po- 


lice suru 


$, was G colonel in the corps of military police during World War II, and ts 


author of three books on police administration. 


Operation of a Police Merit System 


By Rosert A. LOTHIAN 


N many American cities, large and 

small, the recruitment and discipline 
of police is conducted by local or state 
civil service commissions. Placing re- 
sponsibility for such important person- 
nel activities apart from the police force 
directly concerned creates serious prob- 
lems not only for internal relationships 
within the department but also in the 
quality of the police service rendered to 
the community. The inconsistency in 
having a law enforcement agency that 
is responsible for protecting the lives 
and property of persons within a spe- 
cific area but is not responsible for the 
selection and complete control of its 


-- personnel has become so apparent that 


police leaders are demanding that steps 
be taken to give them administrative 
control over police personnel policies. 

That police departments are capable 
of performing their own personnel func- 
tions has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
The manner in which such a merit sys- 
tem functions is illustrated by the pro- 
cedures adopted by the Detroit Police 
Department. Until the present system 
was set up, its personnel practices had 
fluctuated greatly from year to year. 
But beginning with 1939 a marked im- 
provement occurred, which since has 
been enlarged from time to time. 

In the spring of 1941 a new charter 
amendment was submitted to and ap- 
proved by the voters of Detroit. The 
procedures for recruiting and promotion 
established during the two years im- 
mediately preceding were continued and 
fortified. The major difference is that 
complete control for the personnel ac- 
tivities—recruiting, promotion, and re- 
tirement—is now vested in the police 
commissioner. An appeal board, com- 
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posed of the deputy commissioner of po- 
lice, the president of the civil service 
commission, and the corporation counsel 
of the city, does not establish policies 
or procedures but does have “the right 
of review” over the requirements and 
results of any and all examinations for 
patrolman or policewoman on sufficient 
cause shown; also for promotions to 
and including the rank of lieutenant or 
its present equivalent; and “the right 
of review” over all retirements of police 
officers where it shall appear that the 
retirement is not made in good faith or 
for the good of the service. As a re- 
sult of this right of review, the police 
commissioner must follow recognized 
personnel procedures which conform 
with the merit principle. 


MINIMUM ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Age limits 


The age limits for entrance at the 
present time are 21 to 27 years inclu- 
sive. ‘There is general agreement that 
the minimum age level should be 21 
years provided that thorough investiga- 
tion is made to determine that a re- 
cruit at this comparatively young age 
possesses sufficient maturity to perform 
the difficult duties of a police officer, 
and, further, that he is well trained and 
later assigned with a well-qualified and 
mature fellow officer for a considerable 
period of time under strict supervision. 
By thoroughly investigating an appli- 
cant’s work record, school record, home 
environment, and reputation in the com- 
munity, valuable data can be gathered 
with which to judge his maturity. 

If the minimum age level is placed 
above 21 years, too long a time elapses 


~~ 
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between the averege applicant’s com- 
pletion of high szhool and the time 
when he becomes eligible for appoint- 
ment. Police work requires men of ma- 
ture years in order to assure discretion, 
sound judgment, ard settled habits, but 
it appears that these can be better ac- 
quired and directed under discipline in 
the police service than before entering 
the service. Young men are much more 
flexible than older ones, have not yet 
established habits of doing things their 
own way, and may be molded by proper 
training and supervision into excellent 
police officers. 

A low minimum age level is also an 
important factor in reducing turnover. 
Young men who have not already estab- 
lished themselves in a trade or occupa- 
tion are Jess likely than others to leave 
the department during periods of eco- 
nomic prosperity. They can also be ex- 
pected to fulfill their maximum work 
span, and during their later work years 
still be able to perform rigorous duties 
while on the job. 


Establishment of a maximum age 


level has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. It is believed that a maxi- 
mum of 27 years is desirable because, 
first, if an applicant has not established 
a life work by the time he has reached 
that age it is often an indication that 
he will never become well established in 
any line of work. Second, at this higher 
age level most candidates will have de- 
veloped definite ideas of their own, and 
as a result will be difficult to train and 
discipline. Third, the relation of maxi- 
mum induction age to the retirement 
age is important from the standpoint of 
the ability of the officer to perform 
regular duties in the later years of his 
. career, and also to relieve the pension 
system. 


High school educatior: 


The educational requirement is gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school or 


a Veteran’s Diploma secured after hav- 
ing passed the General Education De- 
velopment Test. Education approxi- 
mating the level of a high school gradu- 
ate is an absolute necessity for the 
satisfactory performance of police work 
both in the lower and in the advanced 
ranks, Written examinations, which De- 
troit applicants are required to pass be- 
fore police induction, are designed to 
test intelligence rather than knowledge. 
It is therefore necessary to establish 
some standard of acceptable educational 
attainment even though there is an ab- 
sence of uniformity between different 
highszhools and between different geo- 
graphical areas. 

Police officers need much of the knowl- 
edge acquired through a high school 
education to perform adequately the 
wide variety of duties. Interviews 
with complainants in the enforcement of 


traffic laws and city ordinances require ~ 


a good command of the English lan- 
guage and clear and coherent expression. 
Increased reliance on information re- 
corded in reports obviously requires 
ability to write in a logical, clear, and 
concise manner. The social attitude 
and outlook toward the community de- 
veloped in high school courses in gov- 


ernment, sociology, economics, Civics, 


and history also are essential qualifica- 
tions for a police officer. 

With the educational opportunity 
available at this time, it is reasonable 
to assume that the average person has 
had a chance,to attain a high school 
education. Except in rare cases, the 
very fact that a police applicant has not 
completed high school is an indication 
of his lack of initiative, ability, or per- 
sonal judgment. 

Residence 

Nearly all civil service commissions 

restrict applicants to residents of the 


1 United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Tests of General Education Development, 
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city. Some.agencies point out that this 
is an advantage because such applicants 
‘have a knowledge of the geography of 
the area; also, they are familiar with 
the people and will be easy to investi- 
gate. Others believe that the home- 
town boys are entitled to the job 

None of these contentions appear 
valid in light of the policy of selecting 
officers on a state-wide and even a na- 
tion-wide basis. Knowledge of the city 
in terms of the location of important 
buildings, transportation lines, indus- 
trial concerns, and other locations is 
readily acquired in the Police Academy. 
A personal acquaintance with people in 
the area is often a disadvantage because 
it increases the difficulty of enforcing 
the law in a strictly impartial and ob- 
jective manner. As for the difficulty 
encountered in the character investiga- 
tion, excellent co-operation can be se- 
cured through outstate sheriffs’ depart- 
ments and the state police to form the 
basis for a sound. investigation. 

For these reasons the Detroit police 
merit system extends eligibility to resi- 
dents of the state of Michigan for one 
year prior to the date of examination. 


Height and weight requirements 


Minimum height is five feet, eight 
inches; minimum weight is 148 pounds. 
There is some disagreement as to ex- 
actly what the minimum height should 
be, but it is generally agreed that under 
no circumstances should it be less than 
5’8” and preferably it should be higher. 
Regardless of how much change there 
has been in the nature of police duties 
in recent years, emergency situations 
still arise.where a good big man is much 
more effective than a good little man. 
A taller man presents a better appear- 
ance in uniform and can be much more 
easily seen in a crowd or when direct- 


Washington, D, C.; American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1945, 


ing traffic Weight should correspond 
with height in accordance with the scales 
established by most large insurance com- 
panies. However, the police medical di- 
vision should be given discretion in ac- 
cepting applicants who vary from such 
standards because of body build and 
bone structure. 


RECRUITING CAMPAIGNS ~ 


In recruiting efforts a complete ex- 
amination announcement is developed, 
including the examination date and lo- 
cation, vacancies, subjects and weights, 
passing percentage, duties, and complete 
entrance qualifications. This form of an- 
nouncement is necessary to meet statu- 
tory requirements, and it provides the 
department with a publicized specifica- 
tion of the type of applicant who is ac- 
ceptable. It is somewhat comparable 
to a specification which would be used 
by the city in accepting bids from com- 
mercial concerns for paint, paper, or 
automobiles. 

This specification is published in the 
official paper of the city and posted on 
the bulletin boards at the city hall and 
the police department. Some civil serv- 
ice agencies restrict their advertising to 
this type of announcement, although it 
is not a good method of attracting quali- 
fied applicants. 

Methods which have been used with 
success to encourage qualified young 
men to apply are as follows: , 

1. Local newspaper advertisements —- 
Advertisements in the classified section 
of local newspapers have been used ex- 
tensively with success, particularly dur- 
ing periods of unemployment Greater 
success has been attained when these 
advertisements have been inserted on 
Sunday and Wednesday than on other 
days of the week. 

2. Local newspaper stories —Feature 
stories of local police activities, usually 
accompanied by a series of pictures, 
prove to be a successful method of de- 
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' veloping interest in the police depart- 
ment. Short articles describe the various 
steps in the training of police recruits; ’ 
problems which confront an officer dur- 
ing a typical working day; and various 
police activities showing the opportunity 
for specialists in the department, such 
as traffic, scientific laboratory, medical 
division, and photography. 

3. Radio and television programs.— 
Local merchants anc industria] concerns 
will normally co-operate in sponsoring 
announcements of the need for. police 
personnel. Interviews with police offi- 
cers have proved successful. Slide films 
showing various activities of police work 
have been used on television at the time 
of a station break. 

4. Bulletin board notices —Attractive 
notices may be placed on bulletin boards 
in local schools, libraries, and other pub- 
lic buildings. The usual examination 
announcement is not suitable for this 
type of advertising. It should be re- 
vised and only the most pertinent in- 
formation included. 

Other methods used with some degree 
of success include articles and feature 
stories in the smaller local community 
papers and in other cities throughout 
the state; billboard advertisements spon- 
sored through the co-operation of local 
industries and business concerns; an- 
nouncements over public address sys- 
tems at large public gatherings; and the 
encouragement of members of the de- 
partment to interest their friends and 
relatives who meet the qualifications. 

To determine the effectiveness of the 
various methods of advertising, it is ad- 
visable at frequent intervals to have 
each applicant, at the time of filing his 
application, check the source of infor- 
mation which resulced in his interest in 
becoming a police officer. 


PRELIMINARY APPLICATIONS 


A continuous recruiting campaign .is 
. carried on so that epplicants may apply 
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at any time. Written examinations are 
conducted every two weeks, so that 
there is not a long waiting period, and 
further, so that each group examined is 
small enough to be processed in a com- 
paratively- short time. 

Preliminary applications are accepted 
daily on a form that is short and easily 
completed. It contains information rela- 
tive to traits which are observable. 
This provides the basis for rejection at 
the initial interview. The application 
form usually adopted by both private 
and public employment is cumbersome 
and involved, requiring answers to nu- 
merous questions many of which are of 
little value at this point in the selection 
process. A detailed application is a 
necessary step and should be completed 
at a point in the procedure where it is 
definite that the information submitted 
will be used in arriving at a judgment 
of the applicant’s qualifications for the 
position. 

After determining that an applicant 
is basically qualified, the usual pro- 
cedure in most civil service agencies is 
merely to inform him to make certain 
that he reports at the time and location 
for the written examination. Those who 
ask further questions are sometimes re- 
ferred to the uninformative specification 
description of the job classification. 
This is contrary to good personnel prac- 
tice. Applicants are entitled at this 
time to be informed as to the type of 
examinations which they will be re- 
quired to pass, the successive steps in 
the selection process, the amount of 
time for completion, and a detailed de- 
scription of the duties and working con- 
ditions. A pamphlet should. be made 
available to them at this point covering 
all these factors. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


The principal difficulty in selecting a 
test or battery of tests to select candi- 
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dates who will be likely to succeed in 
police work is that as yet no reliable 
criterion has been found to measure suc- 
cess on the job. It is not very difficult 
to cite the desirable traits which a good 
officer should possess, but it is difficult 
to measure such traits. This arises 
principally from the fact that success in 
police work results from many intan- 
gible factors, some of which are the 
exercise of good judgment; clear de- 
cision in extreme emergencies; the influ- 
ence of physical presence and personal 
effectiveness in preventing crime; initia- 
tive; and courtesy. 

Few types of police work are readily 
susceptible to any type of quantitative 
measurement. A recent study shows 
that there is little correlation between 
success on induction examinations and 
the number of meritorious awards or 
demerits. Likewise there appears to be 
little relationship between turnover and 
results on induction examinations. 

In default of a more scientific reason, 
the induction examination is chosen for 
the purpose of determining whether 
candidates who have a high school edu- 
cation possess sufficient mental capacity 
and alertness to absorb the material 
which is disseminated in police training 
classes and later to carry out the re- 
quired duties. 

The written examinations now used 
consist of a battery of tests which in- 
clude a recognized standard intelligence 
test and at least four other sections de- 
veloped by the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment. One of eight alternative intelli- 
gence tests is used, along with at least 
four sections chosen from the following 
subjects: 


. Reading Ability 

. Observation—Crime Scene 

. Memory for Names and Faces 
. Report Writing 

. Memory for Oral Selection 

. Memory for Reading Selection 
. Understanding Written Directions 
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8. Understanding Oral Directions 
9. Arithmetical Reasoning 

10. Spelling 

11. Vocabulary 


» 


By using one of the intelligence tests 
along with any four of the above eleven 
supplementary sections, an applicant 
who takes the examination on different 
occasions is always confronted by a dif- 
ferent battery. It has been found that 
persons interested in securing employ- 
ment in the public service will make 
every effort to prepare themselves for 
the written examination. They study 
intelligence tests that are available in 
most public libraries, they confer with 
other applicants who have taken the ex- 
amination, and in some instances they 
enroll in correspondence courses to as- 
sist them in passing. 

All examinations consist of short- 
answer questions that are adaptable for 
scoring on Internationa! Business Ma- 
chine answer sheets. Complete ano- 
nymity is maintained throughout the 
scoring process, as each paper is identi- 
fied by number only. Each section is 
weighted individually and statistical 
methods used so that the distribution 
of the scores does not affect the assigned 
weights. A passing mark is established 


, on each examination on the basis of 


an intelligence quotient of 100 on the 
standardized intelligence test, and ac- 
ceptable scores, based on past experi- 
ence, on the other sections of the bat- 
tery. 


PHYSICAL AGILITY TEST 


Police work demands men who pos- 
sess not only intelligence and good 
health but also physical agility and co- 
ordination. In some agencies it is as- 
sumed that if applicants meet specific 
height and weight requirements and 
pass a medical examination, they are 
physically qualified to perform the 
duties of a police officer. This is an 
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erroneous assumption. Because police 
work does require physical agility and 
co-ordination, it should be measured on 
some phase of the recruiting process on 
a qualifying and not a competitive basis. 

The present standards in the Detroit 
Police Department are rope climb 6 
feet, 6 pull-ups, 12 push-ups, and a 
broad jump of 6'6”. These standards 
were developed after experimenting with 
_a wide variety of physical tests used in 
various jurisdictions. They included 
lifting dumbbells, rope climb, pole vault, 
standing broad jump, 50-yard dash, 
push-ups, chinning, scaling a barrier, 
baseball throw, and carrying weights. 
It was found that there was a high cor- 
relation among all tne various tests, and 
after a process of elimination the events 
were reduced to the six now in use. 
Neither gymnasium shoes nor athletic 
suits are required for applicants to par- 
ticipate in any of these events. 

No attempt has been made to score 
the results on this test in any other way 
than on a strict pass-or-fail basis. Prior 
_ to the time the physical agility test was 
used, every class seemed to include at 
least three or four candidates who lacked 
sufficient co-ordination and strength to 
perform the work given in the gym- 
nasium. These candidates required spe- 
cial attention absorbing valuable time 
In some instances 
there was a undesirable effect on the in- 
competent individual, in that he was 
made a scapegoat not only in the gym- 
nasium but in the classroom also. Con- 
siderable improvement has been noted 
since the adoption of this test. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


A thorough medical examination is 
conducted by the regular physicians as- 
signed to the police medical division, 
for candidates who have passed the 
written and physical agility tests. Some 
cities conduct a medical examination 
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before the written test. This is en- 
tirely the wrong sequence, because the 
paper-and-pencil test is by far the most 
simple and economical filter to eliminate 
unqualified candidates. 

Responsibility for the medical exami- 
nation should be that of the doctors of 
the police medical division. This places 
the responsibility for selecting physi- 
cally qualified candidates in the hands 
of the same doctors who are responsible 
for the physical welfare of all members 
of the department. Greater care is 
therefore exercised in the initial ex- 
amination. 

The experience gained by regular po- 
lice doctors in observing physical ail- 
ments which result in light duty assign- 
ments or retirement has proved invalu- 
able in determining candidates who are 
definite physical risks. The medical 
phase of the selection process is de- 
signed to obtain recruits who possess 
physical qualifications necessary ` to 
withstand the rigors of police routine 
over a period of at least twenty-five 
years. Police work places a severe 
Strain on an individual. Changing 
shifts, irregular sleeping habits, and 
absence of physical exercise have a 
tendency to break down men much mare 
rapidly than other types of employment. 

To make certain that all recruits are 
examined under the same uniform stand- 
ards, a complete specification of physi- 
cal requirements should be developed. 

Too much cannot be said for the ne- 
cessity for maintaining rigid medical in- 
duction standards. In 1948 a study 
was completed by Dr. Wilfred C. Wood 
covering the experience of the Detroit 
Police Medical Division in examining 
recruits over the previous seventeen- 
year period. A comparison was made 
between the period’ 1920-30 when off- 
cers were selected in a haphazard man- 
ner and the period 1930-48 when rigid 
physical standards were maintained. 
This study showed: 
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1. During the period 1920-30, 42 per 


cent of the officers appointed either quit 
or were dismissed, and 5.6 per cent died. 
During the period 1930-48, only 13 per 
cent quit or were dismissed, and 1 per 
cent died. | 


2. Of the group selected in 1920-30,. 


479 officers were retired on a disability 
pension, whereas in the 1930-48 period, 
only 19 were retired because of dis- 
ability. Of these 19, 12 were retired 
for service-connected injuries over which 
the Medical Division had no control, 
leaving only 7 retired on non-service- 
connected disability. 

3. The average number of days per 
man lost because of sick leave each year 
is only 4.3. 


CHARACTER INVESTIGATION 


An important phase of the selection 
process consists of a thorough investiga- 


tion, by trained personnel, of the char-- 


acter, the work and academic record, 
the home environment, and the per- 
sonal habits of applicants. . The objec- 
tive is to forecast the future success of 
each applicant by evaluating his con- 
duct in the past. 

Some departments and agencies con- 
duct these investigations in a casual and 
ineffective manner. Some conduct the 
major portion by telephone, and others 
assign the task to the precinct com- 
mander nearest the applicant’s home 
for investigation by ranking officers who 
very often are not competent to perform 
the duty. 

This function should be entrusted 
only to fully qualified’ and trained in- 
vestigators who possess such desirable 
‘raits aS aggressiveness, initiative, in- 
celligence, and pleasing appearance. 
The mere selection of investigating offi- 
cers who are well qualified is not suff- 
cient to ensure good investigations. 
They must be thoroughly trained in 
the techniques of investigation. 


In order that the facts obtained 
through the investigation may be re- 
corded in an orderly manner, printed 
forms are provided to cover the find- 
ings concerning residence, education, 
work record, personal conduct, social 
status, financial standing, references, 
and military service. 

In the investigation of residence, it is 
advisable to check all the places the ap- 
plicant has lived for at least the past 
ten years. If the applicant is renting, 
a check is made with his landlord to de- 
termine how much rent he pays, whether 
he pays his rent regularly, and the con- 
dition in which he keeps the property. 
If he is buying, a check is made as to 
the general condition of the home, the 
amount of his monthly payments, and 
whether he meets those payments regu- 
larly. Particular attention is directed 
toward observing the cleanliness and 
manner in which the home is main- 
tained. The presence or absence of a 
congenial atmosphere, the furnishings, 
the applicant’s attitude toward his wife, 
children, or parents, all are important 
factors. 

In investigating the applicant’s scho- 
lastic record, a personal call is made to 
the grade school, the high school, and 
the college, if necessary. The principal, 
the counselor, and in some instances in- 
dividual teachers are contacted. The 
record of scholastic credits and dates of 
completion of specific grades are neces- 
sary but not so important as informa- 
tion concerning his conduct, citizenship, 
attitudes, and punctuality. Information 
should be gathered as to the degree of 
his participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, his ability to get along with 
other students, and his qualities of 
leadership. 

Every place where the applicant has 
worked should be described in chrono- 
logical order, including type of employ- 
ment, salary, nature of duties, and 
recommendations. If there is any reason 
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to believe that the records of the em- 
ployer. are inadequate, the immediate 
supervisor should be contacted if pos- 
sible. If there is any question as to 
the applicant’s birth date or education, 
these can be cross checked by closely 
examining the records at each place of 
employment. 


Personal conduct and home life 


The section covering personal conduct 
is included so that zhe investigator does 
not omit facts which are merely routine. 
These include a check of the applicant’s 
criminal record and traffic record, veri- 
fication of birth certification, marriage 
license, registration for selective service, 
and clubs or organizations of which he 
is a member. , 

The section covering social status is 
designed to determine whether or not 
the candidate has a well-adjusted home 
life. The duties and working conditions 
of a police officer are explained to the 
wife or parents to learn their attitude to- 
ward the applicant's becoming a member 
of the department. Insight into the ap- 
plicant’s character and personal habits 
can be gained by observing conditions in 
the home. Information is also secured 
about the applicant’s mother, father, 
brothers, and sisters. It is of value to 
know where they Hve; where they work, 
if employed; ther police record; and 
history of any unusual diseases or seri- 
ous illnesses. i 

It is imperative definitely to establish 
that a police officer is able to maintain 
a reasonably high standard of living on 
the salary he receives from the depart- 
ment. He must be able to withstand 
‘constant pressure from persons or groups 
who profit by operating outside the law. 
The manner in which an applicant has 
managed his financial affairs in the past 
is an indication of what he might~ be 
expected to do in the future on a police 
officer’s salary. It is because of these 
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factors that the applicant’s financial 
status must be completely analyzed. 

Each applicant is asked to furnish the 
names of six persons as character refer- 
ences. These reference forms should be 
delivered personally by the investigator 
and an attempt made to explain the im- 
portance of the request. More sig- 
nificance should be attached to con- 
fidential reports by references not given 
by the applicant, including businessmen 
near the applicant’s home, fellow work- 
ers, neighbors, and landlords. 


MEASURING RESULTS 


The question may well be asked, Does 
the present system of recruiting and 
promotion of personnel for and within 
the department result in the selection of 
better-qualified officers? By utilizing 


every effort to attract qualified appli- 


cants—the preliminary sifting to elimi- 


-nate the obviously unfit, the filtering of 


the remainder through written and medi- 
cal examinations, physical agility test, 
character investigation, and oral inter- 
view—-it would appear that better police 
officers would be selected. 

To arrive at a definite conclusion, 
criteria for measuring success on the job 
have to be developed. Unfortunately 
this has proved to be a very difficult 
and discouraging task. Criteria which 
have been studied for possible use in 
correlation with induction and promo- 
tional examinations are as follows: 

1. Number of merits or demerits.— 
It would appear that the officer who had 
accumulated a large number of merits 
for performing dutstanding police work 
and had received no demerits for the in- 
fraction of departmental rules and regu- 
lations would be a superior type officer. 
This is not always the case. The ability 
to accumulate merits is often due to the 
opportunity made available for an of- 
ficer to perform police work. Through- 
out the years there has not been -a 
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uniform policy for the issuance of merits 
or demerits. The reluctance on the 
part of superior officers toward accept- 
ing requests for meritorious awards also 
fluctuates. 

2. Work record.—-This criterion is not 
adaptable to police work because the op- 
portunity for creating a quantitative 
record on arrest, ordirance complaints, 
court cases, and other phases is not 
equally available to every officer. Often- 
times the efficiency is more correctly 
measured by the absence of what might 
appear to be an outstanding record. 

3. Tenure —The fact that an officer 
remains with the department for a long 
period of time would seem to imply that 
he was capable. The reluctance of dis- 
ciplinary boards to discharge men ex- 
cept for major offenses, the failure to 
enforce disciplinary action for incom- 
petency, the desire of officers to serve 
twenty-five years to collect their pen- 
sion, and the absence of methods to 
measure efficiency, all contribute to dis- 
counting longevity of service as a crite- 
rion of efficiency. 

4, Service ratings——Service ratings 
have not as yet been developed to a 
point where they can be used as a 
measure of efficiency. 


Indications of success 


The following may be cited purely 
from a subjective viewpoint as being 
indicative of the success of the Police 
Merit System. 

(a) Appeal board activities —Even 
though every recruit who is rejected for 
appointment and every officer who is 
unsuccessful in securing a position on an 
eligible register for promotion knows 
that he may take his case to the appeal 
board, only five cases have been heard 
by this board since 1941. In 1945 there 
was one appeal on a service rating for 
promotion and another on the results of 
an oral interview, and in both instances 


the appeal was denied. In 1947 there 
was one on a written examination and 
one on service rating. The latter was 
upheld. In 1949 one applicant ap- 
pealed on the ground that he was dis- 
criminated against in the minimum 
qualifications established for a promo- 
tional examination. This also was 
denied. There never has been an appeal 
of any phase of the recruiting process. 
The convening of the appeal board on so 
few occasions would indicate that police 
commissioners and other personnel who 
are charged with administering this sys- 
tem have followed accepted merit prin- 
ciples. 

(b) Newspaper support—There has 
been practically no newspaper criticism 
of the methods used in selecting and 
promoting police officers. Instead, the 
newspapers have given complete co-op- 
eration in assisting the recruiting pro- 
gram and in defending the methods of 
promotion. 

(c) Co-operation of members of the 
community.—The success of the traffic 
enforcement program and the Crime 
Prevention Bureau has been due to a 
large extent to the co-operation received 
from business and industry in this com- 
munity. The caliber of the officers 
heading these programs has had a great 
deal to do with their success. The 
phenomenal success of the Police Field 
Day, which is conducted to provide 
funds for insurance, also is indicative 
that the department has excellent public 
support. In 1941 the people were asked 
to vote on a more liberal pension sys- 
tem for police. It was approved by a 
two-thirds majority. 

(d) Absence of political influence — 
Politicians have learned that because of 
the rigid charter requirements and the 
methods followed in administering the 
system, the police department is not the 
place to exert any political influence. 
Not only do politicians refrain from 
making requests, but also recruits and 
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candidates for promotion have learned 
that it is to their disadvantage rather 
than advantage to seek outside political 
influence. | 

(e) Support by deparimental organiza- 
tions-—-There are two organizations 
within the department, one the patrol- 
men’s association and the other the 
sergeants’ and lieutenants’ organization. 
Neither of these organizations is affiliated 
with any union. On occasions when 
the merit system has been criticized, 
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both of these organizations have come 
to its support. i m 

(f) Interest of other police offictals. — 
The department has frequent visitors 
from other police agencies both in this 
and foreign countries. All have shown 
a marked interest in the personnel prac- 
tices followed. For example, the Detroit 
service rating system now being used in 
one of the largest‘cities in Japan is a 
result of a study made by representa- 
tives from that country. 


Robert A. Lothian, Detroit, Michigan, is personnel examiner for the Detroit Police 
Depariment He has been in charge of the recruiting and promotion of police officers in 
Detroit since 1941. He formerly served as a high school teacher in government and 
history at Port Huron and Yale high schools in Michigan. 


The Police Cadet 


By ROBERT S. SEARES 


police service has long been at 
a disadvantage in competing for the 
services of able and ambitious young 
men at the time they first become avail- 
able for regular-career employment. For 
many, this is at 18 or 19 years of age, 
while the police minimum is about 21. 
As a result, many excellent police pros- 
pects are lost because they go into busi- 
ness or industry and become so well 
adjusted there that they are not inclined 
to start over again at the bottom of the 
police ladder Too often those who do 
come seeking the permanency and the 
security of police service at a much 
later date are the misfits and rejects who 
-find it difficult to adjust to any employ- 
ment situation. The elimination of this 
type of person, both before and after 
appointment, is a costly and often pain- 
ful process. 

The police cadet plan, now well estab- 
lished in England, has attracted the at- 
tention of American police administrators 
as a possible solution. The plan has 
been introduced in at least one large city, 
Milwaukee, and is under serious con- 
sideration in several others, including 
Detroit and New York. 


How THE PLAN WORKS 


The plan is simple and is susceptible 
of many variations. In essence it pro- 
vides for a new classification known as 
“cadet,” or “aide,” which is below the 
rank of patrolman. This position is 
open to young men who, except for age, 
appear to meet the basic requirements 
for appointment to the force. Cadets do 
not have police authority. They are 
assigned to duties normally- performed 
by non-sworn employees. Assignments 
are rotated in order that the cadets may 


learn through experience and in order 
that their performance in various work 
situations may be evaluated. Through 
in-service training, both on duty and 
off duty, they are prepared for their 
ultimate police responsibilities. Finally, 
upon completion of the prescribed pe- 
riod of time in cadet status and upon 
reaching the police minimum entrance 
age, they are considered for appointment 
to police rank. 

The plan does not guarantee that 
every cadet will become a policeman. 
Only those cadets who give indication of 
probable success in police status are re- 
tained. Neither does the plan contem- 
plate that all future police appointments 
shall be made from the cadet ranks. It 
is doubtful that any plan can or should 
attempt to supply enough candidates to 
supplant general recruiting. Any such 
narrow approach would exclude good 
prospects who in their mid-twenties de- 
cide to seek admittance to the police 
service, and would discourage many high 
schodl graduates from continuing on to 
college in preparation for a police career. 
But police cadets can provide a new 
and valuable source for improved police 
recruiting that seeks its candidates 
wherever they may be found. 


ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 


The police cadet idea appears to have 
originated quietly in England about 
1935. It appeared first in Lincolnshire 
and has since extended to many other 
departments, including the Metropolitan 
Police of London. The most ambitious 
undertaking, however, is that of Liver- 
pool, where approximately forty cadets 
are continuously in training, The West 
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Riding (Yorkshire) force has enrolled 
female cadets who are in training for ap- 
pointment as policewomen. 

Under the British educational system, 
a natural breaking point occurs at about 
16 years of age. Also, all youths must 
enter military service at the age of 184%. 
In England, therefore, police cadets usu- 
ally are recruited at 16 to 17 years of 
age and serve until the time comes for 
entry into military service. Upon com- 
pletion of their obligations under the 
National Service Act they are considered 
for appointment to the regular force. 

In Liverpool the training of cadets is 
divided into three parts.t Part I, “The 
Initial Training Course,” consists of four 
weeks of full-time classroom work. The 
aims of the course are 


‘to fit: the cadets as far as possible, for the 
actual work they will be required to per- 
form, to give the cadets a thorough ap- 
preciation of the Police Service, and to en- 
courage at all times a high standard of 
conduct in all possible respects so that the 
characters of the cad=ts may be properly 
developed towards ideals of good citizen- 
ship and good policemanship. 


Part II, “Subsequant Training at the 
School,” and Part ILI, “Duties in Divi- 
sions and Departments,” take place si- 
multaneously. Cadets continue to take 
additional classroom work two days each 
week, but the remainder of the week is 
spent in the performance of actual duties 
in the various divisions and departments 
of the force. Cadets are rotated every 
few weeks so that by the end of twelve 
months each will have had experience in 
almost every branch. If at the end of 
one year a cadet is still below military 
age, he may be permitted to start around 
the cycle again until called into the 
military service. 

The extent to which the cadet plan 
has been accepted ir. England and the 

i Liverpool “City Police Cadet Corps, Condi- 
Hons of Service and Scheme of Training, Cen- 
tral Police Office, Liverpool, 1949. 


official attitude towards it are reflected 
in the following excerpt from the 1951 
report of the Inspectors of Constabulary: 


The number of cadets employed in the 
county, city and borough forces in 1950 was 


1,021 and by the end of the inspection year _ 


this number had increased to 1,201. Since 
the end of September, 1950, this system 
has been introduced into 11 more forces 
but there are still eight county and 27 
borough forces which do not offer employ- 
ment to suitable youths in this capacity. 
In these forces which have made a success 
of this scheme, we have noted how much 
has been done in the past year to institute 
sound programmes of training and to vary 
the duties on which these lads are em- 
ployed. While these youthful aspirants to 
a police career do much useful work in the 
different branches of the force and thus 
relieve police officers of a variety of 
routine tasks, their interests are encouraged 
and fostered by these methods and they are 
given, a first rate grounding in the prin- 


ciples and high ideals of policemanship. As - 


a long-term aid to recruiting, this scheme 
has a very distinct value as has been proved 
by those forces who were pioneers in its 
inception.? 


NEED FOR THE PLAN 


The need in the United States for the 
police to seek out and make a place for 
promising young men before they are 
snapped up by business and industry 
was expressed by Bruce Smith in the 
1941 Baltimore Police Survey. His sug- 
gestion that Baltimore consider some 
kind of pre-service or cadet training ap- 
pears to be the first proposal of the 
cadet idea in this country. In support 
of the idea he said: 


If the young men the department can and 
should recruit do not become eligible for ap- 
pointment until they become 23 or 25 
years, they will find other jobs after com- 
pleting their educations and succeed so well 
that neither the police service nor any other 


2 Report of Her Majesiy’s Inspectors of 
Constabulary (London, 1951), p. 8. 
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radical change in employment will divert 
them. The only chance the police depart- 
ment will enjoy really to have a fair choice 
among the more promising members of the 
rising generation, will consist in reaching 
them before they are securely settled into 
other work.” 


Eleven years later Mr. Smith included 
the police cadet plan as a major recom- 
mendation in the New York Police Sur- 
vey. In this report he says: 


Youths of quite extraordinary qualities 
leave promising careers of many kinds to 
joim the police force. But not enough of 
them are impelled by such‘urgent prefer- 
ences. If more men of high intelligence and 
sanguine temperament really are to fill the 
blue ranks they must be sought at the high 
school age; employed for some time at 
police tasks not requiring law enforcement 
authority; schooled, guided, coached, trans- 
ferred, and rigorously screened by special 
Supervisors until the best of them can 
finally be offered as preferred candidates 
for appointment as probationary patrol- 
men.* 


PLANS OF SOME CITIES 


The Milwaukee Police Department, 
under the direction of Chief John W. 
Polcyn, introduced in 1952 “The Police 
Aide Program.” Twelve outstanding 
young men were recruited from local 
high schools and appointed as police 
aides on July 1, 1952. They attended 
the Vocational High School for instruc- 
tion in typing and shorthand four hours 
per day at city expense and spent four 
hours per day in the various districts, 
offices, and bureaus of the department. 
In this way they became familiar with 
the functions and administration of all 
branches and units of the organization. 


8 Bruce Smith, Baltimore Police Survey 


(New York: Institute of Public Administra- . 


tion, 1941), pp. 63-64. 

*Bruce Smith, New York Police Survey 
(New York: Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 1952), p. 2. 
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On May 1, 1953 they were assigned to 
full-time, permanent duties in clerical 
capacities where they will remain until 
they are 21 years of age. If their serv- 
ices have been satisfactory up to that 
time, they will be appointed as patrol- 
men, 

Chief Polcyn has expressed great satis- 
faction with the success of the plan so 
far, and it is his belief that it can be 
used advantageously by police depart- 
ments of all sizes, particularly by the 
larger departments. In a letter to the 
author, he writes: 


It is my firm belief that we in Milwaukee 
are on the right track. This program in- 
doctrinates young men with law enforce- 
ment philosophy at an early age and as a 
result they should develop into efficient 
police officers and eventually some will 
reach the top as efficient police adminis- 
trators. 


Kansas City is definitely interested 
and has undertaken the preliminary steps 
towards the introduction of a program 
similar to that adopted in Milwaukee. 
An outline of the proposed program has 
been circularized to all high schools, and 
the response has been most encouraging, 
according to Chief of Police Bernard C. 
Brannon. ‘ Starting in the fall of 1953, 
Chief Brannon expects a considerable 
enroliment in courses designed to pre- 
pare students for selection. In Kansas 
City, as in Milwaukee, the title used is 
“aide” rather than cadet. 

Commissioner Donald S. Leonard of 
the Detroi: Police Department reports 
that the plan is being considered there. 
He writes that one of the methods used 
by his department to develop interest in 
police work is to participate in the career 
days sponsored by the high schools of 
the area. He says: 


In this experience we have been encour- 
aged by the interest shown by high school 
seniors. There evidently are many young 
men who would like to enter the field of law 
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enforcement who are greatly disappointed 
when they learn that the opportunity is not 
available to them for at least three years 
beyond the normal age of graduation. It 
seems entirely logical that we should open 
the door to them for a three year cadet ap- 
prenticeship and training program Their 
assignments could be of a semi-routine na- 


ture, such as operating central and precinct’ 


switchboards, guarding school'crossings, var- 
ious types of clerical work, and driving 
certain police vehicles. This would enable 
police officials to observe and control their 
activities during these formative years and 
select those for permanent appointment 
who show aptitude for police work." 


The Pasadena Police Department, ` 


under the direction of Chief Clarence H. 
Morris, has under consideration a modi- 
fication of the cadet plan which is ad- 
vanced as a practical device for raising 
the educational standards of the force. 
In California the junior college is firmly 
established and prcvides an easy way 
for youths to continue their education 
through the fourteenth year of formal 
schooling Under the Pasadena plan the 
co-operation of school authorities would 
be solicited for the purpose of encourag- 
ing promising high school graduates to 
go on to the junior college, where they 
would take a police preparatory course. 
This would include a thorough’ ground- 
ing in American history and institutions, 
psychology, sociology, semantics, public 
speaking, typing and office procedure, 
and certain special police courses such 
as history of the police service, police 
law, and police organization and ad- 
ministration. Cadets would be selected 
from youths who completed this course. 
They would serve two years in cadet 
status before becoming eligible for ap- 
pointment to the regular force. Under 
this plan, it is argued, police recruits 
would have four years of preparation for 
the job, through two years of aca- 
demic work and two years of on-the- 
job training. 


5 Personally communicated. 


Doers MILITARY SERVICE HINDER? 


Besides the cities already mentioned, 
several others have shown an interest in 
the idea Not all reactions have been 
favorable. In the opinion of some ex- 
perienced police chiefs, there are prac- 
tical objections to be overcome. The 
most frequently advanced objection is 
the inescapable fact that most youths 
who would be acceptable as cadets are 
the ones most likely to be called into 
military service. In England and Scot- 
land the probability of military service 
has been accepted and incorporated into 
the plan. Youths train as cadets, then 
go into military service, and are con- 
sidered for police appointment only after 
this obligation has been discharged. 
This is viewed as an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. The 1950 Report 
of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Constab- 
ulary has this to say on the subject: 


It is true that not all the cadets return 
to the police force on completion of their 
National Military Service, but of those who 
do experience shows that they are often 
above the average type of police recruit. 
Their training as police cadets, if con- 
current with employment on appropriate 
duties, is undertaken at a comparatively 
early age, which is consistent with a youth 
in training, and the scheme has the ad- 
vantage of offering a career straight from 
school Looked at broadly, the training is 
good for any vocation, and if a few gain 
promotion during National Service and de- 
cide to stay in H. M. Forces, the police 
should not regard this as wastage, but 
rather as a guid pro quo for the services 
which the Armed Forces render in provid- 
ing many good candidates for the police.® 


The_obstacles presented by the mili- 
tary service aspect, therefore, do not 


_appear to be insurmountable. The goal 


is not solely to get young men into 
police service at an early age, but rather 
to attract them when they come out of 


€ Report of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Constabulary (London, 1950), p 9. 
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school and are weighing various means 
of making a livelihood. There is no 
harm in interruption of cadetship, pro- 
vided the latter attracts desirable youths 
to police service, gives them the op- 
portunity to acquire some -knowledge 
of the work, and impels them to seek 
appointment to the force when their 
military tour is ended. 


PREPARATION FOR POLICE DUTIES 


It has been argued also that to bring 
young men into the police department 
without giving them police authority 
would be unwise—that since their in- 
doctrination would not be that of police- 
men, they might acquire various slants 
on police work which would impair their 
future usefulness. This contention does 
not appear to be valid. Many present 
policemen began their careers as civilian 
clerks in police commands. They were 
“cadets” in a sense, without benefit of a 
formal cadet program. It is doubtful 
that they were harmed by the experience. 
To assume that they were would be to 
assert that a year or two as a gasoline 
station attendant, as a construction 
worker, or as a bus driver will better fit 
a man to accept and absorb the re- 
sponsibilities of police work than the 
equivalent time within the police struc- 
ture performing closely supervised work 
that is directly related to his future 
duties. 


THE ENTRANCE AGE 


Under the cadet plan many men would 
enter the police service at an earlier age 
than at present. Even allowing time out 
for military service, the recruit who 
came to the force from the cadet ranks 
would be about 21 to 23 years of age. 
It has been argued that few men at this 
age are mature enough to handle the job. 
This may be true in some cases. If al- 
together true, it would indicate that the 
entrance minimum for police should be 
raised. We have learned, however, that 
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mere chronological age is no guarantee 
of maturity: If adequate psychological 
screening of candidates is undertaken, 
the immature of all ages can be elimi- 
nated. 

The earlier entrance age has definite 
advantages that should be mentioned. 
It extends the physically active years of 
the men employed and opens the way 
to more flexible pension arrangements 
which are less costly to both the police- 
man and the public. Even more impor- 
tant is the prospect for revising the 
whole pay structure to make police work 
more attractive as a true career service. 
If cadets were started at a moderate pay 
scale which carried a step-up when full 
police status was achieved, and then ad- 
vanced by two- or three-year steps over 
a considerable period of time, the police 
service would be able to offer an im- 
portant incentive to the great majority 
of men who for various reasons never get 
beyond the rank of policeman. 


THe Pay INCENTIVE 


The absence of incentives for men 
in this category is a serious problem ‘of _ 
police administration. When we recruit 
men in their middle or late twenties who 
are heads of families, we must provide 
a salary that at least covers their family 
obligations. When step increases are 
provided, the time required to attain the 
maximum is rarely in excess of three 
years. As a result, many men, after 
reaching the maximum pay for the rank 
of policeman and after failing to finish 
high enough in competitive examinations 
to be considered for promotion, find 
themselves facing a long pay plateau 
leading to retirement. Some quit the 
service while young enough to make a 
change. Of the remainder, it must be 
admitted that a considerable number lose 
interest and thereafter do only what is 
necessary to “get by.” 

Because police departments cannot 
yet hire in sufficient numbers men who 
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have been educated for the job, it must 


be admitted that most recruits are raw 


‘material which must be laboriously 
turned into police officers. Opinions 
differ as to how much time is required 
for this process, but even with ac- 
celerated training programs, it is not 
accomplished in a few weeks. Most 
experienced police officers will agree that 
the time must be measured in years. ‘If 
this is true, then it would seem more 
logical to pay the apprentice an ap- 
prentice’ pay and to recognize the greater 
worth of the master by paying him 
master’s pay. This means lower start- 
ing pay and higher maximum pay. 


The police cadet plan, with its em- 
phasis on youth, opens the way for the 
establishment of a pay plan that pro- 
vides continuing incentives to those who 
cannot or do not care to climb the ad- 
ministrative ladder. But even if these 
considerations are disregarded, the plan 
stands as a device for tapping a source 
of manpower that is presently out of 
reach. If viewed not as a substitute for, 
but rather as supplementing, present 
methods of .recruiting, it appears to be 
sound. It is simply another approach 
to the familiar objective, which is to 
select and hire the best available men 
for police service. 


Robert S. Seares. Pasadena, California, is Assistant Chief of Police in Pasadena and 


lecturer in police administration at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles.. 


He ts past president of the California Chapter of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy Associates, and past president of. the Calsfornia Division of the Inter- 


national Assoctation for Identification. 
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Police Training 


By RayMonp E. CLT * 


FEW years ago I read a remark- 

able book. The title of it was 
Up from Slavery, the author, Booker T. 
Washington. He was an emancipated 
slave and his work dealt with the efforts 
of the Negroes to educate themselves 
following their emancipation in 1863. 

I was fascinated by this book. Its 
account of “improvement” among the 
Negroes was interesting, but Booker 
Washington’s own ideas of “self-im- 
provement” were even more so. He 
described how his colleagues plunged 
into the study of literature, of the arts 
and sciences, in an effort quickly to gain 
the culture of their former masters. 
While they were studying, however, 
filth, degradation, and economic want 
existed all around them. Booker Wash- 
ington’s approach was different. He be- 
lieved in doing the little things first, 
such as fixing up his home, getting a 
job, and properly clcthing his children. 
Refinements could come later. 

I think of the book in the preparation 
of this article because the situation it 
describes is analagous to police develop- 
ment. We have suddenly come of age 
too-—-and we are going places. Thou- 
sands of us regard our work as a profes- 
sion and we are out to raise ourselves 
by “our own bootstraps.” How else 
cen we explain the mushrooming of 
police schools in this country? Educa- 
tion means something. Few top ad- 
ministrators feel they can hold up their 
heads unless they have a diploma of 
some sort to shew their police-training 


* The views expressed in this article are the 
personal opinions of the writer and do not 
necessarily reflect the official opinion of his 
department or of any other organization with 
which he is affiliated. 


background. All of. this is relatively 
new. 

As a veteran policeman, I am not 
sorry to see this development. If train- 
ing raises our status in the public eye, 
I am all for it. As a realist in police 
training, however, I sometimes feel we 
are making a mistake in some of our 
procedures. Like Booker Washington’s 
friends, we are growing in stature but 
we are going up too fast and in the 
process missing many of the fundamen- 
tals in genuine police improvement. 

Consider our service as a pyramid 
and you will see what I mean. Our 


training for the most part is geared to 


the top level, and our pyramid is getting 
higher and higher. The base remains 
practically the same. To put it another 
way, police work today seems to be 
leaning in the direction of putting more 
and more smart men at the-top while 
the little fellow on the “doing level” is 
sometimes neglected. It is a case of all 
chiefs and no Indians. I think it is 
high time to arrest this development 
and to re-examine and appraise our 
entire training structure. 


PRE-SERVICE TRAINING FoR POLICEMEN 


One of the evidences of a wrong start 
in the police field is in the matter of 
pre-service training for policemen. There 


‘is a lot of this going on in our country, 


both correspondence courses and actual 
classroom work. All of it has some 
small value, but it seems to be largely 
of the “cram” flavor and is designed al- 
most solely to get the student on the 
force, that is; to squeeze him through 
the civil service barrier. The training 
is superficial. For that reason it is ob- 
jectionable, just as the various law- 
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review courses are objectionable to the 
American Bar Association. 

The various college courses of instruc- 
tion for young men and women hoping 
to enter the police field are not very 
different from courses mentioned above. 
These studies are designed to give the 


young man a head start in his career in ` 


law enforcemenf. I receive many letters 
from these students. They want to 
know what job opportunities await them 
on graduation from college. Many of 
them evidently feel they have only to 
present a diploma to receive a police job 
and then, in no time at all, they can 
rise right to the top. Obviously, many 
of them are going to be disappointed. 
Courses of training differ throughout 
the country. I-am thinking here of the 
police administration or police science 
courses designed particularly to fit young 
people for high police administrative 
posts. These courses are about as valu- 
able in my estimation as the widely 
advertised correspondence courses in de- 
tective work. Also, the job opportu- 
nities are about the same. How could 
it be otherwise when the entrance quali- 
fications are so low? I visited one of 
these schools and observed the class. In 
a group of twenty there was scarcely 
one who possessed the physical qualifi- 
cations for a policeman. When appear- 
ance, Stature, and general deportment 
are so important in today’s policeman, 
why should any school waste the time of 
one not physically qualified for the job? 
The type of pre-service training known 
as “cadet training’’ is quite different 
from the above. Here we have a pro- 
cedure that seems to be pointing in the 
right direction. Milwaukee was the 
first American city to institute this kind 
of training, and others have adopted a 
modified version of it. In Los Angeles 
a youth who wishes to enter the police 
service but who is not yet old enough 
is advised to take certain courses of 
study. These are available at the Uni- 


versity of Southern, California and are 
especially ‘arranged to equip him for 
police work. 

The essence of “cadet training” is ap- 
prenticeship. Qualified young people 
planning to enter the police service are 
contacted early in their high school days 
and instructed on all matters connected 
with the service. Possibilities are ex- 
plained to them—pay, promotion, pen- 
sion, and so forth—and thereafter they 
aim as much of their training as possible 
in the police direction. When they 
graduate from high school, they are 
taken into the police department on 
such jobs as clerks or typists. Later, 
they move on to patrolman when their 
age allows it. Thus a promising young 
man who wants to be a policeman finds 
out all he wishes to know about the job 
while working as an apprentice, and 
graduates to patrolman through regular 
civil service channels after his twenty- 
first birthday. 

It is probably a little early to evaluate 
the cadet training plan but it seems to be 
reasonably good pre-service training and 
the kind the public will buy It enables 
the chief to hand-pick his men. For the 
youngster himself, coming pretrained as 
he is, it offers promise of a successful 
career in police work I like the plan 
for this reason, even though in that 
very fact lies a danger. If a man enters 
a growing department, with plenty of 
opportunity for promotion, he is likely 
to be a happy and satisfied employee. 
But what happens if a man enters a de- 
partment where numerical growth has 
stopped? There can be too many 
“brainy” men in such a department. 
Competent men demand continual job 
opportunities to keep them interested 
and satisfied. If the opportunities do 
not exist, some of them will be frustrated 
and become knockers and cynics in their 
work. i 

A development like this must always 
be considered as a possibility in police 
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training. If we close our eyes to it we 
do so at our peril. In police work there 
have to be a great number of men who 
are willing to remain on the bottom 
rung of the ladder and do the everyday 
work of patrolmen. If our recruitment 
and training programs ignore this re- 
quirement, we are building on an in- 
secure foundation. 


RECRUIT AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Recruit and in-service training pro- 
grams lend themselves to wide criticism 
in many departments but for reasons 
that are quite different from the above. 
Here we are not plagued with problems 
of selection, but with problems of pene- 
trating the complicated maze of police 
subjects. We have the job of training 
men in every facet of police work and 
of doing it in a limited time. Courses 
vary in length from a few weeks to a 
few months but, in any case, are re- 
grettably short. Recruit schools are 
especially guilty of inefficiency in “pour- 
ing it on” the young officers. If this 
were the kind of instruction that did 
not rub off, we might praise it highly. 
But it does rub off Consequently, while 
the curriculum and method of training 
in many recruit schools expose the stu- 
dent to a vast amount of knowledge, it 
also often serves utterly to confuse him. 
He gains his real learning from a few 
weeks of experience and observation in 
the field under the able tutelage of a 
fellow officer, ` 

This is not to say that all present-day 
recruit training is inferior. On the con- 
trary, some recruit schools I have visited 
have very good training programs and 
teaching techniques. Some of the best 
I have seen, however, were in England 
and Germany. At the London Police 
College in 1952, I was most impressed 
by tHe care and thoroughness of the 
British in their training of young con- 


stables. The number of subjects in their 
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curriculum was held to a minimum; also 
the number of students in each class 
was kept small. With only fifteen or 
twenty men to instruct, individual at- 
tention kept the performance of each 
class at an even level. 

The situation at the Kiel Police 
School, in Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, 
was much the same as in London. The 
German classes were somewhat larger, 
but here, too, the number of subjects 
was held to a minimum with considerable 
attention given to each student. As in 
London, the Germans made great use of 
visual aids in their training schools. 
This contrasts sharply with American 
schools which seem to rely so much 
upon unrelieved lectures in the training 
process. 

In-service training in many police de- 
partments is much like that of recruit 
training. The big fault here is the total 
absence of such training in many agencies 
or, in others, the failure to fit the train- 
ing to the needs of the department. 
When central training is conducted, the 
variety of subjects is often more than 
the mind can absorb. Sometimes the 
courses are merely a rehash of things 
learned earlier. Moreover, they are not 
“dressed up” as they need to be for 
experienced men. These fellows have 
been in the field and know all the 
answers—so they believe. If an in- 
structor is to hold their attention at all, 
he has to have a new and refreshing ap- 
proach to his subject. 

Recruit and in-service training pro- 
grams can stand considerable refurbish- 
ing from time to time. Such revised 
programs are necessary as a department 
grows. As methods and procedures 
change over the years, the personnel 
must constantly be told about them. If 
the instruction is carefully prepared and 
is disseminated from the central train- 
ing unit, supplementary instruction at 
the roll-call and performance level is 
made much easier. 
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ADVANCED IN-SERVICE ‘TRAINING 


Probably the most encouraging thing 
in the whole field of police training to- 
day is the continued operation and 
growth of advanced in-service training 
schools. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation National Academy and the 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute are perhaps the best known of these 
schools. The Southern Police Institute 
is also attracting attention, not to men- 
tion the various schools in the East and 
the far West. Eazh of these institutes 
does a tremendous job in breaking the 
ice in police training matters and in 
developing qualified police teachers. The 
weight of their work will undoubtedly 
be felt more as improved police training 
programs come info existence. 

The one grave weakness of these ad- 
vanced schools is that they do not always 
select the best-qualified person in a de- 
partment to be trained. Office pets 
creep into the program. This may bea 
fault of the police system itself and not 
of the schools but, wherever the blame 
lies, there is no question that many 
police officers spend time in police in- 
stitutes who shotld never -be there. 
These men may return to their depart- 
ments as experts in one field or another, 
but the truth of it :s that not more than 
50 per cent of them do anything about 
disseminating their knowledge. 

Of course, even though a man does 
not return to a training ‘capacity, the 
money his department has invested in 
his training is not wholly wasted. He 
himself has learned to do the job better 
and, though he dces not pass this in- 
formation along, his department is still 
better off. It is only when a man goes 
away to school at the expense of his de- 
partment, learns about his chosen call- 
ing, returns to his department, but 
shortly afterwards resigns to go into a 
different profession, that his chief can 
properly complain. 
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Such things do occur now and then, 
but they are exceptional rather than 
routine. By and large the advanced in- 
service training schools are doing a fine 
job and promise nothing but good for 
the future. 


CLASSROOM VERSUS ON-THE 
TRAINING 


We come now to what I believe is the 


-JOB 


crux of the whole training question, 


namely, where are we going to train 
our policemen? It is a common mis- 
conception, I believe, to assume that all 
training takes place in the classroom. 
Many chiefs will say they do no training 
in their departments, as they lack the 
necessary facilities. Yet as they them- 
selves will acknowledge after a little 
thought, they carry on training all the 
time although it is largely of the on- 
the-job type. 

As I shall show later, sabeh in- 
struction is really the best kind. How- 
ever, I do know that some types of 
training are effectively given in the 
classroom. Matters of policy or matters 
of general knowledge can best be dis- 
seminated to a group of people. It is 
more economical that way. Moreover, 
there is no necessity to be ornate in this 
type of instruction. The greatest 
Teacher who ever lived did not have 
ornate surroundings or a lot of fancy 
gadgets in getting His message across; 
nevertheless He did a pretty fair job 
of it. It is the same way in police work. 
We do not require a lot of paraphernalia 
in getting across our fundamental mes- 
sages in police work. 

I must admit that certain procedures 
in teaching are much better than others. 
Likewise, the schools that are able to 
employ the various training devices and 
teaching aids do a better job than those 
without such aids. It is said that a man 
learns best by doing, next best by see- 
ing someone else do it, and least well 
by hearing a person tell how to do it. 
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PoLIce TRAINING 


Police work, of course, does not lend 
itself to demonstrations all the time, 


- save in firearms work, arrest procedures, 


and so forth. When it does, a man 
ought to go through the trainirg—step 
by step. If he cannot do this himself 
he ought at least to see someone else 
do it. 

Central training units, equipped to 
teach as I have indicated, can do a very 
creditable job in training. When such 
provisions are not made and the training 
effort is allowed to deteriorate to the 
straight lecture method, there is no 
question that the training effort suffers, 

The fact that many police schools 
have relied on the lecture method of 
teaching is one of the reasons the whole 
field of police training ought to be re- 
appraised today. It has not been re- 
sponsive to our greatest training need. 


ON-THE-JoB ‘TRAINING 


The police training that in my judg- 
ment is most effective is on-the-job 
training. This is essentially a matter 
of supervision, but I think it represents 
one of the grave weaknesses in cur serv- 
ice today. Sergeants, lieutenants, and 
captains who have not seen in their job 
the dual responsibility of discharging 
their administrative tasks and at the 
same time developing their subordinates 
have missed a golden opportunity for the 
greatest kind of training. 

No man operates at top efficiency. 
Even when he is carefully supervised, 
the average man will not function much 


-bove 75 per cent of his capacity, just 


because it is natural for all of us to be 
a bit lazy. This fact adds emphasis to 
the work of the supervisor. When he, 
knowing that the subordinate is not 
doing his best, puts his stamp of ap- 
proval on a job, he carelessly establishes 
a standard of performance below that of 
which the subordinate is capable. 

Let us take an example. Suppose a 
patrolman has been sent to investigate 
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a breaking and entering. He comes in 
with a report, but the report is defective 
in several-particulars and the supervisor 
does not take the time to instruct the 
patrolman properly in how to make out 
the report. Moreover, he doesn’t re- 
quire the patrolman himself to revise the 
report, but does it for him. Here again, 
the supervisor puts his approval on an 
inferior grade of work. In addition to 
letting a training opportunity slip by 
him, he has actually rendered a dis- 
service to the patrolman by doing his 
work for him. On-the-job instruction 
can come in here and do the work 
better than it could be done in the 
classroom. 

On-the-job training is the secret of 
really good police development, and it 
is a job that falls largely on the shoul- 
ders of the immediate supervisor. The 
supervisor has to know enough about 
human nature and, in particular, about 
the man he supervises, to be able to 
judge how he can be developed into a 
good trained employee. Then he has 
to inspire him to develop in that direc- 
tion. The gist of that is “leadership” 
but there ought not be any dearth of that 
in police circles today. The kind of 
schools we have been talking about in 
the preceding paragraphs have developed 
our police leaders, and it is now their 
job to use their knowledge in the direct 
improvement of their subordinates. 

If a patrolman, through able super- 
vision by a sergeant or lieutenant, can 
see the importance of what he is learn- 
ing, he can more easily be induced to 
exert himself in the learning process. 
Things make sense to him then. A 
warrant becomes not just a piece of 
paper but a legal writ of considerable 
importance upon which the whole struc- 
ture of justice might, at a given moment, 
depend. People grow and develop in 
this kind of atmosphere, and it is the 
job of the supervisor to see that these 
stimuli and inducements exist. 
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_ There are times, however, when a 
supervisor ought not to rock the boat. 
By this I mean that some men simply 
are not capable of great development, 
regardless of the training technique em- 
ployed, and in such cases the supervisor 
should not try to achieve the impossible. 
A traffic man, for example, might be a 
whiz of an officer in directing pedestrians 
and motorists in a congested area, and 
yet be a total loss in detective head- 
quarters. The same thing can be said of 
a man not especially handy in the use 


of his gun. One should not give up al- 


together with such a person, since fire- 
arms training is necessary; yet, on the 
other hand,-it is a waste of time and 
money to go on trying to make a pistol 
expert out of him. The detection of 
ways in which a man can develop into 
a better employee is the function of the 
supervisor. It is an important knack in 
training and it is also good supervision. 


CONCLUSION 


From what I have said, it can be 
seen that I place great reliance on 
police- training. ‘There is much of it 
going on in police circles today and I be- 
lieve in it. In none of the training I 
have discussed can I see any grave 
weaknesses—save that I am afraid not 
all of it is responsive to our needs. Pre- 
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service, recruit, in-service, advanced in- 
service training—all these types are, -I 
believe, just a little afield of our need 
today. They are making smart police- 
men out of a few of us. In that sense 
we are growing in stature, but I wonder 
if we are not neglecting a number of 
little tasks in the process. 

Recall again our simile of the pyramid. 
It seems to me we are building our 
pyramid of training higher and higher, 
with more and more smart men at the 
top, while the thing we really need to 
do is to widen our base. It is the 
obscure man on the beat who determines 
the acceptance or rejection of the pelice 
service, not thé man at the too. There- 
fore, it seems to me, in police training 
today we must exert ourselves to the 
limit in developing our subordinates. 


This, in the final analysis, is the super- 


visor’s job-on the lowest level of execu- 
tion. It means on-the-job training— 
careful supervision and leadership. Ac- 
tually, if we in the police service today 
could develop really good supervisors, 


we could dispense entirely with other ` 


kinds of training. For in the last 
analysis it is the supervisor who deter- 
mines the level of performance. If he 
sets the standard high enough and so 
leads his men that they perform at their 
best, the training problem is solved. 


Captain Raymond E. Clift ts superintendent of the Police Academy in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and secretary of the Hamilton County Police Association. As a member of the bar in 
Ohio, he has been active in many training schools in his home community, teaching chiefly 
legal subjects. In 1952 he visited England, Germany, and France to study police organiza- 


tions in those countries. 
training. 


He has written several pamphlets on the subject of police 
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By Bruce Smits, JR. 


UBSTANTIAL progress is being 
made towards a professional police 
service. A growing recognition by states, 
counties, and municipalities that capable 
men should be adequately paid is aiding 
the trend. Liberal pension programs, 
progressive pay plans, a shorter work 
week, fair promotion, and equal op- 
portunities—-all these help to attract 
men who are well adapted to the special 
requirements of police duty. Unfortu- 
nately legislatures and city councils have 
increased police salaries more readily 
than they have raised recruitment stand- 
ards. In consequence, the taxpayer has 
seldom received the full benefit of costly 
salary increases and has thus become 
apathetic toward efforts to raise the level 
still further. 

Reluctance of appropriating bodies to 
formulate a coherent pay plan also has 
restricted the public benefits of increased 
salaries. “Across the board” pay raises 
prove td’ be politically more attractive 
than the more discriminating scaled in- 
crease plan. Hence while progress to- 
ward a professional police service is 
being made, it is not unerring, nor does 


- it show any large regard for cost and 


return. 


THE SALARY BARGAIN 


An almost constant increase in police 
salaries has been brought about by four 
factors: (1) the rise in living costs, (2) 
the need for attracting recruits of supe- 
rior quality, (3) a desire to retain ex- 
perienced policemen, and (4) a recogni- 
tion by politicians of the city employee 
vote. 

Although police departments show 
wide variations in pay, nearly all are 
able to recruit men in sufficient numbers 


f 


to replace losses caused by retirement 


or resignation. The lower-salaried de- 
partments appear in general to attract 
poorly educated recruits or middle-aged 
men who have thus far been unsuccessful 
in a trade or business. Applicants for 
appointment to the better-paid depart- 
ments include both run-of-the-mill as- 
pirants and a few of the better-educated, 


‘younger, and more promising men. Stiff 
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recruiting standards may separate out 
the unpromising applicants in the better- 
paid departments, just as slack stand- 
ards may pass them in, 

The salary level that a city or state 
should establish is a matter of public 
policy. If our people desire police of 
superior quality a decent salary scale 
must be maintained. If a community 
or state has not the resources to support 
an expensive police establishment, either 
a lower salary scale must be adopted or 
operating economies must be effected so 
that the higher level may be achieved. 
In either event, if a benefit is to be 
derived from a high salary level for 
police, strict standards for recruitment 
and retention must be applied. 


SALARY LEVELS 


Salary differences as between cities 
are always wide. Thus it is no un- 
common thing to find some large cities 
with maximum scales that are two-thirds 
higher than those prevailing in other 
important centers. Even the median of 
maximum salaries for patrolmen in the 
large cities runs one-third higher than 
in smaller places. Similar contrasts 
mark the averages for different parts of 
the country. Our nation is too varied 


1 International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Year Book, 1953, p. 415. 


~. depression. 
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to permit easy generalization concern- 
ing local government policies. Hence it 
is clear that no single level can be con- 
sidered adequate under all conditions. 
However, observation of police recruit- 
ment efforts suggests that desirable re- 
cruits can be attracted by a pay rate 
for senior patrolmen that meets the 
prevailing local rate for junior account- 
ants and senior clerks. If a still higher 
level of recruit is sought, governments 
must expect to pay accordingly. 

_ In times of business distress, low 
salary scales-have attracted young men 


with degrees in law and in the arts and. 


sciences. Accordingly communities and 
states which cannot afford a high salary 
level may still be able to recruit capable 
policemen during periods- of economic 
The retention of men so 
recruited later becomes a problem which 
may be solved through a variety of 
personnel practices. 


SALARIES AND INFLATION 


Salary studies demonstrate the rela- 
tively conservative movement of govern- 
ment salary scales as compared to the 
cost of living.” Police officers are quite 
cognizant of this fact, as they are also 
familiar with the advantages to them of 
a return to deflationary conditions. Po- 
lice belief that the purchasing power of 
their pay-check dollars will soon increase 
has served somewhat as a steadying in- 
fluence upon police turnover and police 
retirement. In any case, police salaries 
should not be too closely geared to an 
‘upward spiral in living costs, unless po- 
lice are prepared to accept later adjust- 
ments when the inevitable reaction sets 
in. Reasonable though this position is, 
it can be fraught with grave difficulties 
if governments restrain police from join- 
ing police unions, and then neglect their 

2U. S. Department of Labor, Salaries of 


Firemen and Policemen: A Quarter Century 
Review (1952), p. 1. 
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most pressing requirements in times of 
soaring prices. For if the salary bar- 
gain is to be fairly reached, it must be 
approached with a full recognition by 
both sides of the various equities that 
are involved. 


Frar Rates Versus Pay RANGES 


Two general patterns of compensation 
apply to the police grades. 
Traditionally a flat pay rate often 
prevails for patrolman, another flat rate 
for sergeant, a third for lieutenant, and 
so into the higher ranks. The flat rate 
system is attractive to new entrants, 
who are offered as much pay immedi- 
ately as is allowed an experienced man. 
This facilitates recruiting. Departments 
which use the flat rate system of pay 
may carry a competitive advantage in 
securing more mature recruits if these 
are wanted. Flat rate pay is often 
higher than the minimum rate of ranged 
pay scales, though lower than the maxi- 
mum. On the whole, the flat pay rate 
scheme has not been satisfactory when 
applied to police patrolmen. 

In a more discriminating plan the pa- 
trolman may be paid a fairlv low rate 
upon entrance to the force, possibly for 
the first six months or first year of 
membership. The pay rate thereafter 
may be increased annually or biennially 
for a period varying from two to twenty 
years. A few departments require a pa- 
trolman to pass a written civil service 
examination for promotion to the vari- 
ous classes of patrolman before eligi- 
bility is established for the higher pay 
bracket. Still other departments pro- 
vide an increment such as § per cent 
every three or five years, which may be 
automatic or granted upon recommenda- 
tion of the chief administrative officer. 

Each of these possible pay range plans 
is intended to serve as a reward for 
experience and increased police service 
value. In addition, pay plans with a 
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salary range serve as an inducement for 
experienced policemen to remain in 
service, since they are better able to 
meet family obligations that tend to in- 
crease with mere lapse of time. 

The need for pay ranges for ranks 
above patrolman lessens with each yise 
in rank. Some city and state police 
forces provide salary ranges through all 
tanks to and including that of chief or 
commissioner. While a patrolman with 
five years of police experience may be 
expected to be a more expert policeman 
than the recruit, the rank of police chief 
has no such correlation between years of 
service and competence in the job. In 
departments with the ranks of patrol- 
man, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, and 
assistant chief and chief, probably only 
the first three ranks require pay ranges. 
Large forces have found it convenient 
to leave the pay of captains flexible, the 
rate for an individual captain being de- 


pendent upon the'type of duties he per-. 


forms. Assistant chiefs and chiefs (or 
commissioners) should be paid at a flat 
tate, as: their rank is coincident with a 
position. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF A WIDE 
Pay RANGE 


No uniformity exists among police 
departments as to the breadth of a pay 
range. In major cities that have estab- 
lished a modern pay range plan for pa- 
trolman, a common range is about 20 
or 30 per cent on the minimum pay. 
Since comparatively few police can ex- 


_pect to rise above the rank of patrol- 


man, the pay range for patrolman 
should be wide—even a spread between 
minimum and maximum of 60 to 70 per 
cent may be reasonable if the entrance 
wage is low. A sergeant’s expectation 
of becoming a lieutenant is compara- 
tively good, and the pay level is com- 
paratively high; thus a pay range of 25 
to 30 per cent is sufficient. For similar 
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reasons the range in pay for the rank of 
lieutenant may be quite narrow—10 to 
15 per cent. 

The basis for any sound pay plan is 
the equitable assignment of ranks to po- 
sitions. Unless each position in the de- 
partment is allocated to the proper rank 
in accordance with the position’s de- 
mands and responsibilities, a' pay differ- 
ential is meaningless or even harmful. 

It is a general rule in industry that 
the supervisor should be paid at least 
15 per cent mòre than the highest that 
is paid to any person supervised by him. 
The rule is simple to apply to a series 
of flat pay rates, but more difficult to 
apply to a plan that provides a series of 


pay ranges based upon years of service. 


In virtually all major cities with pay 
ranges, the maximum pay for patrolman 
is lower than the minimum pay for ser- 
geants, the maximum pay for sergeants 
is lower than the minimum pay for lieu- 
tenants, and the maximum pay for lieu- 
tenants lower than the minimum pay for 
captains. Police officers favor this com- 
mon pay scheme in which the young su- 
pervisor is paid more than even a senior 
subordinate. Policemen contend that 
the hierarchy of command will be con- 
fused if a senior patrolman is paid more 
than- his young or less experienced ser- 
geant, ‘or if senior sergeants are paid 
more than a young or less experienced 
lieutenant. 

Though police tradition is against 
overlapping the pay range of the sev- 
eral ranks, progressive police adminis- 
trators recognize its value to the serv- 
ice. If the broad pay ranges now so 
generally recognized as being advan- 
tageous to the police are adopted, and 
the traditional lack of pay range over- 
lap is also adhered to, the maximum 
pay of a lieutenant must be at least 
twice that of the minimum pay for pa- 
trolman. Pay rates for captains, assist- 
ant chiefs, and chiefs then must be set 
so much higher that they prove unac- 
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ceptable to city councils and state legis- 
latures. An artificial restriction of en- 
trance salaries is the inevitable result. 
Broad pay ranges. without any overlap- 
ping are difficult to achieve and should 
not be sought in most American jurisdic- 
tions. 

The military services have freely ac- 
cepted the practice of overlapping pay 
ranges. The young Army captain with 
only a few years’ experience is paid ap- 
preciably less than his subordinate lieu- 
tenant with twenty years of service. 
Yet overlapping pay ranges have not 
confused the hierarchy of command in 
- the military. They have not been sub- 
versive of discipline. But overlapping 
pay ranges have made it possible for the 
military to increase each individual’s 
pay appreciably as the years pass with- 
out a promotion. The police service 
also will benefit by the adoption of gen- 
erously wide pay. ranges, overlapping 
them as necessary. 


Tae Porice Work WEEK 


Recent years have brought a shorter 
work week to most of the country’s po- 
licemen. Our larger cities prove more 
ready to accept the 40- or 44-hour week 
than are the smaller cities. The median 
work week for cities under 100,000 
population is still the traditional 48 
hours, while in cities over 500,000 popu- 
lation the median is 44 hours. 

Undoubtedly the work week reduc- 
tion has been made ‘to meet the work- 
ing conditions prevalent in other pro- 
fessions. Yet many thoughtful police 
officers doubt the value of the 40-hour 
week to themselves. Accountants, teach- 
ers, or technicians may be able to per- 
form as much work in a short week as 
in a longer one. A shortened work week 
may be applied to them without serious 


cost or inconvenience to their employ-- 


ers. The same is true of a few head- 
quarters assignments that are filled by 
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policemen But in every police force 
are patrol or operating posts, filled by 
policemen, which cannot be left uncov- 
ered ‘at any time These are the 365- 
days-a-year posts, the backbone of the 
crime suppression effort. A. reduction 
in the hours of work requires a propor- 
tionate increase in the number of po- 
licemen assigned to everyday posts, if 
the police effort is to be maintained. To 
thoughtful policemen, the addition of 


extra men to the force means a lessened ` 


chance of substantial pay raises in the 
years ahead. 
Although less than one-fourth of our 


_ cities have as yet adopted the 40-hour 


week for police and almost one-tenth 
still have duty schedules calling for 
more than 48 hours, the trend to shorter 
hours is unmistakable. Yet there are 
crosscurrents that cannot be ignored. 
In some cities patrols are required to 
report to their stations before going on 
duty, or after coming 'off post, or both. 
This lengthening of the actual hours of 
duty for patrols is largely or wholly off- 
set by the much more common practice 
of permitting police to take their meals 
while on or near their posts. Some al- 
lowance must be made for such shorten- 
ing of the police day when ccmparisons 
with other governmental agencies, or 


with commerce and industrv, are at- _ 


tempted. 

In virtually all municipal depart- 
ments the standard workday is now 
eight hours, including a half hour or 
more for meals. While men assigned 
to intersection traffic control may have 


their workday set at seven hours, the | 


scheme is by no means common. 


OVERTIME DUTY AND Pay 


Policemen assigned to patrol or in- 
vestigative duty must expect to spend 
some overtime in court. A patrolman 
who has arrested a drunk at midnight 
must, in many jurisdictions, attend court 
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on the following day. A long court 
docket may force an officer to return to 
duty with but a few hours of sleep, and 
no time for his family. Since court ap- 
pearances are the most frequent cause 
of overtime duty, various cities have 
searched for methods of adjusting con- 
ditions that are viewed as inequitable. 

Some places have considered making 
a direct payment to officers for court 
time, either on the basis of one hour of 
overtime pay for two hours in court or 
on a flat rate basis. While the direct- 
ness and simplicity of court time pay- 
ments appeal to some, other police offi- 
cers recognize the likelihood of a bad 
reaction by the public. American cities 
have not paid policemen for making an 
arrest for the past hundred years, and 
no official move now should weaken 
that tradition. 

A more workable plan, and one in use 
in large and small cities alike, is the 
granting of leave time on the basis of 
one hour of leave for two hours in 
court. Other cities have a fixed sched- 
ule of time allowances to fit the average 
time spent in-each type of court. Be- 
cause its benefits are indirect, leave time 
for overtime in court has produced no 
unfavorable public reaction. 

Public disturbances, riots, strikes, or 
major crimes occasionally require police 
officers to work many hours of overtime. 
Such extra service is generally looked 
upon by police as a part of their profes- 
sional obligation. To balance it, most 
departments either formally or infor- 
mally allow some compensatory time off 
whenever such added duties are espe- 
clally extended. 

Another type of overtime duty arises 
from the effort to make up for a recur- 
rent shortage of personnel. Every force 
experiences peak demands for additional 
manpower. The heavy flow of traffic at 
5:00 P.M., coverage of school crossings, 
ball games, special events, Friday or 
Saturday night patrol duty, all require 
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additional manpower. It is unduly 
costly to build up a force numerically 
to meet such peak loads, for it then will 
be overmanned much of thetime. Short, 
sharp peaks cannot be easily fitted into 
fixed duty schedules. 

Planned, compensated, and voluntary 
overtime duty is a possible answer. 
Under such a plan a patrolman may be 
permitted to volunteer for an overtime 
roster. As the demand arises, names 
are drawn from the roster in rotation. 
Designees must accept the assignment 
or arrange for a substitute. Thus the 
department is assured that sufficient 
men will be available when needed. 
Compensation for volunteer overtime 
may be at the rate of straight time or 
time and a half. Experience has been 
that policemen welcome the opportunity 
to work overtime, even at straight time 
rates, thereby indicating the advantages 
in this device for a flexible distribution 
of manpower when and where the need 
is greatest. “ 


HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS 


Many national or regional holidays 
create unusual police problems due to 
the release of citizens from their routine 
occupations. The police effort there- 
fore cannot be relaxed to permit police- 
men to celebrate the holiday along with 
their neighbors. Compensating time off 
may be provided in one of two ways— 
either on a day-for-day basis or as an 
additional vacation allowance. Under 
the latter arrangement, if other govern- 
mental emplovees receive two weeks of 
vacation annually, policemen may be al- 
lowed three weeks or more. Either ar- 
rangement is considered fair by po- 
licemen, though most would naturally 
prefer to have the holidays whenever 
that proves feasible. 

In other respects police usually receive 
the same number of days of vacation as 
other employees of their government. 


- a hundred dollars. 
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Most frequently a policeman’s vacation 
is two calendar weeks. December be- 
ing a most active month for property 
crimes and highway accidents, it is com- 
mon practice to spread vacations over 
the remaining eleven months—January 
‘through November. A few departments 
attempt to limit the vacation period to 
the summer months—June through Sep- 
tember. While police prefer the summer 
vacation plan, it has one distinct dis- 
advantage. ‘Two-week vacations spread 
over 48 weeks sap the strength of a force 
by only 4 per cent at any one time, but 
the same vacation allowance, when com- 
pressed within 16 weeks, reduces the 
manpower available during the vacation 
period by 13 per cent. Unless a police 
jurisdiction is unusually inactive during 
the summer months, police vacations 
should be spread over most of the cal- 
endar year. 


Porce UNIFORMS 


A police uniform normally consists of 
a cap, winter blouse, winter overcoat, 
trousers, and summer and winter shirts. 
The initial cost of such a uniform is 
several hundred dollars and its annual 
maintenance and replacement cost about 
Pistols, handcuffs, 
night stick, and other special equipment 
may be purchased but once, without a 
recurrent renewal cost. A few cities 
furnish all uniforms and equipment. 
Most supply special equipment only; a 
few supply only the badge and cap 
piece. Some designate a part of the po- 
liceman’s pay as “a uniform allowance” 
and seek to dispose of the question in 
that wav. Considering the high cost of 
police salaries to a city, the expenditure 
of city funds to assure the proper uni- 
forming and equipping of policemen ap- 
pears justified. This is particularly 
true of the initial outfit which repre- 
sents a heavy financial burden to the 
recruit. 
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It is almost universal practice to re- 
quire policemen assigned to plain-clothes 
duty to supply their own clothing. How- 
ever, a few places supply detectives with 
a new suit, overcoat, and shirts periodi- ° 
cally at public expense. This is in- 
tended to be the equivalent of uniforms 
provided to other branches. 


Jos SECURITY 


Shortly after the end of World War 
II, a major southern city experienced a 
change in political party control. Since 
no job security law was in effect many 
policemen were demoted and discharged | 
on a summary basis. The effects upon 
the rank and file will be felt for many 
years. Such overturns are no longer so 
common as they once were, but they do 
still occur and their effect is always de- 
structive. l 

To prevent the police from becoming 
a political football nearly all states and 
municipalities have enacted laws assur- 
ing tenure of office. Such arrangements 
are usually supervised by a civil service 
commission. By and, large the civil 
service laws have been effective in as- 
suring policemen job security. In fact, 
most cities and states make it extremely 
difficult to demote or discharge a police- 
man for any cause. Thus the civil serv- 
ice laws for assuring job security have 
operated to undermine police discipline. 

As compared with other employments 
the police enjoy a high degree of job se- 
curity. During periods of economic de- 
pression the police profession is espe- 
cially attractive—the pay is regular, 
there are no general layoffs, and ad- 
ministrative action to discharge the in- 
dividual officer is unlikely. The issue 
is no longer one of job security. The 
big problem is to reconcile this with an 
effective discipline. 


PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT 


It is common practice for cities and 
states to contribute toward pclice pen- 
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sions. The pensions are usually paid to 
officers disabled in the line of duty, or 
those disabled from any cause after a 
number of yeārs of service, or those 
who have reached a given age or com- 
pleted a prescribed number of years of 
service. The amount and conditions of 
benefits vary considerably between po- 
lice departments, and even between men 
in the same department. A common 
benefit is half pay for superannuation 
retirement, two-thirds or three-fourths 
pay for line of duty disability retire- 
ment. 

In sound pension plans periodic con- 
tributions are made to a pension fund, 
the amount of the payment being de- 
termined by qualified actuaries. Fre- 
quently both the police and the employ- 
ing government contribute an established 
fraction of base pay to the fund, which 
in extreme cases may be 10 or 15 per 
cent for each. In addition the pension 
fund may benefit from various license 
or court fees. Actuarially sound pen- 
sion funds provide a strong inducement 
for police to remain in the service. 

A far less desirable pension fund is of 
the nonactuarial variety. In this type 
the police officer may contribute to a 
fund at a low fixed rate, while the city 
or state contracts to pay the difference 
between benefits and fund income. Non- 
actuarial funds may promise more lib- 
eral benefits than do actuarially sound 
programs, but it is a glib and almost 
meaningless promise, unfair to the po- 
lice officer who serves the public long 
and well. Financial difficulties have 
forced some nonactuarial funds to re- 
duce their benefit payments, and grave 
uncertainties becloud the future of many 
others. 

Within recent years the federal old- 
age and survivors insurance program and 
various industrial pension plans have 
somewhat lessened the relative attrac- 
tiveness of some police funds. Changes 
in the federal act permit state and mu- 
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nicipal governments to participate in 
the-federal plan, though local govern- 
mental plans must then be abandoned 
In jurisdictions which do not have an 
actuarially sound pension fund, accept- 
ance of the federal program is probably 
desirable, if locally augmented by dis- 
ability, surviving dependents, and pre- 
retirement benefits as need arises, In 
jurisdictions which do have sound pen- 
sion funds the federal plan offers gen- 
erally smaller benefits with no substan- 
tial increase in the certainty of payment. 

A third possible pension arrangement 
is the use of an actuarial private pen- 
sion fund which is operated without 
government aid, in conjunction with the 
federal program. Under such an ar- 
rangement a pension plan supported by 
police and citizen contributions can pro- 
vide disability and superannuation bene- 
fits until the officer becomes eligible for 
benefits under the federal program. 
Since the liability of the private fund is 
thereby limited, costs need not be ex- 
cessive. 


No SUBSTITUTE FOR A Goop Cop 


Higher personnel standards for police 
recruits, an effective discipline, and at- 
tractive compensation for all—these hold 
the key to large areas of police improve- 
ment. While the rate of pay necessary 
to attract and hold competent policemen 
varies with the locality and with time, 
it is obvious that governments must 
strive to offer to police a compensation 
that will be roughly comparable with 
that of other professional or semiprofes- 
sional men. Well-adjusted pay scales 
make possible an attractive pay sched- 
ule, often at no greater annual cost. 
The fringe benefits enjoyed may in- 
clude a shorter work week, provision of 
uniforms, job security, and pensions. 
Advances by industrial workers over the 
past ten years in pay rates and fringe 
benefits have greatly reduced the rela- 
tive attractiveness of police:service. If 
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legislatures and city councils can re- of employment, modern police person- 
dress some of the competitive balance nel techniques can lead to levels of po- 
between the police force and other forms lice service hitherto unattained. 


Bruce Smith, Jr., is a public safety and personnel consultant who has conducted nu- 
merous administrative surveys of local and state governments in many parts of this coun- 
try. He entered the U. S. Army in 1941, serving there as commander of infantry and 
military police companies, and as chief of counter intelligence in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. His military assignments also included the conduct and direction of industrial 
security and protection surveys for the Ordnance Department. 
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Crime Reporting as a Police Management Tool 


By A. E. LEONARD 


HE early years of the police pro- 

fession in America were dark and 
forbidding. Not only has this relatively 
new craft experienced the usual grow- 
ing pains brought about by a rapidly 
expanding population, but’ in addition 
social and economic changes during the 
past century have complicated the po- 
lice task with discouraging regularity. 
Effects upon the problems of law en- 
forcement often were not detected in 
time to produce remedial action. Only 
within our own generation has the po- 
lice administrator had anything in the 
nature of a yardstick with which to 
measure local crime problems and the 
effectiveness of his efforts. 

Prior to the establishment of uniform 
crime reporting each police administra- 
tor in his own way could determine how 
much crime faced his department locally 
and whether it was on the rise or de- 
cline. He could calculate a crime rate 
—valueless as it often was—the per- 
centage of offenses solved by his force, 
the employee strength per unit of popu- 
lation, and the like; but he had no 
knowledge as to whether his crime rates 
were high or low, whether the batting 
average of his department met any ac- 
ceptable standards, whether his police 
strength was above or below average— 
in short, whether his administrative pro- 
.cedures were sound or faulty. He ex- 
isted in statistical isolation. 

Uniform crime reporting should hold 
a very practical interest for all of us 
who are privileged to pay taxes in this 
country. Local law enforcement is big 
‘business, second only to education in 
the operational expenditures of munici- 
pal funds.t Hence the comparative size 

1 International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Year Book, 1952, p. 195. 
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and nature of the crime problem fac- 
ing us should have a bearing upon the 
amounts we are inclined to expend to 
combat it. While of special interest to 
police, crime is nonetheless also a pri- 
mary concern of legislators and sociolo- 
gists and a burden upon the entire com- 
munity. The crime picture of a com- 
munity may not be an attractive one, 
but its details should not be obscured 
on that account. The crime record 
is everybody’s business and everybody 
should know the score. 


ORIGINS OF UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING 


Systematic crime reporting in ‘the 
United States has been a reality only 
since 1930, although for some fifty to 
sixty years prior to that time there had 
been occasional and largely ineffective 
agitation to that end. From time to 
time criminologists, statisticians, and 
the police alike would direct attention 
to the dearth of any crime statistics 
worthy of the name, and there the mat- 
ter would rest until the next wave of 
futile criticism rose and passed on. 

Significantly, it was the local law en- 
forcement agencies themselves through 
their International Association of Chiefs 
of Police that took the first definite 
steps which ultimately brought about 
the uniform crime reporting program as 
we know it today. In 1927, Police 
Commissioner William P. Rutledge of 
Detroit proposed that the Association 
designate a Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records. As a result, twelve 
police executives were designated with 
Commissioner Rutledge as chairman. 
Distinguished counsel to this commit- 
tee was drawn from agencies of federal 
and state governments, universities, and 
the like, under the farsighted leadership 
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- of Dr. Lent D. Upson of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, who 
served as chairman of the advisory 
group. 

When the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial made its unsolicited offer to 
finance a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, it was possible for the Committee 
on Uniform Crime Records to engage 
a highly competent technical staff under 
the direction of Bruce Smith of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, who 
brought to the task unusual qualifica- 
tions. His long and enviable record in 
the field of police surveys, combined 
with the professional and practical ex- 
perience of the other members of his 
staff, Donald C. Stone, L. S. Timmer- 
man, and Audrey Davies, resulted in 
the development of a general program 
for the collection of police statistics 

In setting up the program in the be- 
ginning, all offenses were classified un- 
der twenty-six separate headings ac- 
cording to their general common-law 
definitions, and these classes were as- 
sembled in two broad groups. Part I 
consisted of seven classifications of seri- 
ous crimes of the type which were found 
to be those generally brought to the at- 
tention of the police as they occurred. 
Part I includes criminal homicide, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. All other ma- 
jor crimes, together with the less seri- 
ous violations, are grouped under nine- 
teen classes, in Part I. 

Recognizing the diversity of defini- 
tions for the various offenses among the 
several states, possessions, and terri- 
tories, all the local statutes were ex- 
amined and a uniform classification of 
offenses established. These definitions 
under the uniform classification follow 
in a general way the definitions found 
in the state statutes although neces- 
sarily differing slightly from most of 
them in some respects. Painstaking and 
exhaustive research at this point was 
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essential if comparability was to be 
achieved in the crime statistics collected 
from the various states. 

In addition to extensive research in 
this country, a firsthand examination 
was conducted of the systems of crimi- 
nal statistics maintained in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, and Germany, and 
the technical staff thereafter brought 
forth a manual entitled Uniform Crime 
Reporting, which was adopted by the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and published by the Committee 
on Uniform Crime Records in Novem- 
ber 1929. The manual stands today as 
a worthy monument to the vision and 
perseverance of such men as Commis- 
sioner William P. Rutledge and to the 
very capable and thorough work of 
Bruce Smith and his competent staff 


Monthly crime reports initiated 


The collection of the monthly crime 
reports was started with the January 
1930 returns by the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records. In September of 
the same year the, program was turned 
over to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in accordance with the original 
plans outlined in the manual Unsform 
Crime Reporting. The manual was dis- 
tributed to local law enforcement agen- 
cies from which reports were requested, 
and it has always served as the basic 
reference work in the field, although it 
has since been condensed somewhat and 
published in handbook form by the 
FBI. The handbook, Uniform Crime 
Reporting, is furnished to all contribut- 
ing police agencies. 

The response to the program was ex- 
cellent from the beginning. Some four 
hundred departments sent in reports in 
January 1930, and the reporting area 
has grown steadily. In 1952, 5,788 
local police agencies participated in the 
program. Table 1 indicates the per- 
centage of the population represented 
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TABLE 1 
Population Group | Rehan oh 

Cities over 100,000 . . . 100.0 
Cities from 25,000 to 100,000 .. 97 6 
Cities from 2,500 to 25,000 83.3 
Total Urban... 946 
Tota! Rural 80.7 
National Total. . 89.0 


by returns sent to the FBI by local law 
enforcement agencies. 


SUPERVISORY ROLES OF THE FBI 
AND THE [ACP 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the coverage is substantial, particu- 
larly so for a statistical program that is 
wholly voluntary as regards the con- 
tributors. In large measure the cover- 
age is as great as it is by reason of 
unique circumstances. To the local au- 
thorities, the various crime returns are 
not merely additional statistical reports 
requested by the federal government. 
The report forms as well as the basic 
explanation as to the manner of their 
execution were designed not by some 
new arm of government but by a com- 
mittee of police executives selected from 
and by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

It also must be remembered that the 
FBI as the central repository of the 
uniform crime reports is itself a law 
enforcement agency with which munici- 
pal and county police, sheriffs, and 
state law enforcement agencies regu- 
larly collaborate. Not only are FBI 
agents throughout the nation in fre- 
quent personal contact with the local 
police in connection with investigative 
matters of mutual interest but in addi- 
tion the FBI in Washington provides a 
variety of services to local law enforce- 
ment agencies in matters other than po- 
lice statistics. ‘They include such mat- 
ters as the operation of a central re- 
pository of fingerprint records, services 
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of the FBI Laboratory, publication of 
the Law Enforcement Bulletin, and op- 
eration of the FB] National Academy 
where officers from all over the country 
are trained as instructors and adminis- 
trators. Agents of the FBI with spe- 
cialized training are available on re- 
quest to assist in local police training 
schools regardless of the size of the de- 
partment. 

Thus, when a local police agency re- 
ceives a crime reporting form or a let- 
ter concerning the submission of reports 
from John Edgar Hoover, director of 
the FBI in Washington, this communi- 
cation is recognized as coming from an 
organization sharing many interests and 
activities with the local agency. All 
this places the FBI in a unique position 
as a government agency operating a 
statistical service as a by-product of 
its regular functions. We have here a 
wholly co-operative venture, yet because 


. of an almost within-the-family relation- 


ship the co-operation shown in partici- 
pation and in response to suggestions 
about the preparation of reports is a 
continuing source of satisfaction to 
those concerned. 


FBI’s system of checks on crime reports 


The monthly and annual uniform 
crime reports as received at the FBI in 
Washington are subjected to a variety 
of checks for dependability. Apparent 
discrepancies result in correspondence 
with local pelice departments. As an 
indication of the extent of these in- 
quiries during one recent year, 1,654 
annual returns from city forces were 
used in preparing the summary tabula- 
tions for publication and 441 of them 
were made the subject of correspond- 
ence with the contributors. The manthly 
reports, being in much less detail, are 
challenged less frequently, but the re- 
sponse to this correspondence by way 
of adjustments or clarification of entries 
is always encouraging to those of us 
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who are engaged in this co-operative 
program. 

On occasion, after,correspondence with 
the contributor there remain on the re- 
turns uncorrected or unexplained entries 
which indicate that a misunderstanding 
of established procedures and standards 
still exists. In these cases a personal 
visit to the department may be the only 
solution, and hundreds of such visits 
have been made, in most instances by 
representatives of the FBI but on a 
number of recent occasions by repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. In any 
event, all members of that committee 
are kept fully informed when for any 
reason the reporting by a local depart- 
ment continues to fall- short of estab- 
lished standards. In some instances the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
has recommended to the FBI that the 
figures for a certain city should be 
omitted from tabulations showing of- 
fenses arranged by communities. This 
practice has proved invigorating and 
has resulted in a higher degree of uni- 
formity in the crime statistics reported 
and published than might have been 
possible otherwise. ` 


SCOPE OF THE CRIME REPORTS 


The uniform crime reporting program 
provided for the collection of informa- 
tion of two basic types: (1) offenses 
known to the police for the Part I divi- 
sion only and (2) persons arrested for 
all classes of offenses. 

The term “offenses known to the po- 
lice,” adopted from foreign practice, in- 
cludes all crimes known to have been 
committed. The manner in which they 
are discovered, the age of the offender 
if the offender is known, the value of 
property stolen, and whether restitution 
was made do not affect the scoring of an 
offense under uniform crime reporting. 
If a building is unlawfully entered for 
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the purpose of committing a felony or 
any theft; one offense of burglary is 
scored regardless of’ whether one man 
or six boys were responsible. Thus, the 
offense committed stands alone as the 
unit for scoring under “offenses known 
to the police” as well as in tallies of the 
number of those crimes “cleared by ar- 
rest.” _ 

The other basic statistical unit, per- 
sons arrested, is based on the number 
of individuals taken into custody or an- 
swering a summons, citation, or other 
police notice, regardless of the number 
of charges that may be placed against 
them. 

Crime statistics are collected and 
tabulated separately for urban -and 
rural areas of the country, as defined 
by the Bureau of Census. For the 
1950 decennial census the Census Bu- 
reau adopted a new definition, which 
does not always correspond with the 
‘jurisdictional boundaries of the report- 
ing police agencies. As a result, the re- 
ports from some agencies would com- 
bine both rural and urban crime figures, 
if the 1950 census distinction were used. 
For that reason and in the interest of 
continuity over the years, while utiliz- 
ing the 1950 population count, the-uni- 
form crime reporting distinction between 
urban and rural areas continues to fol- 
low generally the 1940 census definition, 
which includes as urban ccmmunities 
incorporated places of 2;500 or more 
inhabitants and some areas classed as 
urban under special rules relating to 
population, size, and density. Other 
areas are treated as rural. 

At this stage in the progrem the re- 
porting. for the rural areas has not 
reached so high a degree of uniformity 
and completeness as that of the urban 
reports. In connection with the tabula- 
tions for known offenses it is recognized 
that in some instances the rural reports 
may be limited to cases in which arrests 
were made. Any incompleteness thus 
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TABLE 2—Crime Rates, 1952 
Offenses per 100,000 inhabitants in 105 cities with population of over 100,000 


Classes of Crime Lowest okie Median Nle Highest 
Murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter 0.0 1.8 4.4 9.0 30.8 
Robbery 6.3 24.0 53.2 80.0 175.0 
Aggravated assault 0.0 23:2 55.7 106.1 572.4 
Burglary—breaking or 
entering 104.6 295.0 439.9 602 7 1,190.8 
Larceny—theft 208.1 730 6 1,034.9 1,406.9 3,043.5 
Auto theft 70.1 137 8 216.0 294.6 683.4 


resulting would be most pronounced for 
crimes against property, where arrests 
are less likely to occur than for the 
more serious crimes against the person. 


WIDE RANGE oF CRIME RATES 


Because of the heterogeneous nature 
of American cities, it is only natural to 
find substantial variations in the crime 
rates among individual communities. 
For an indication of the range, refer- 
ence may be made to the differences in 
the crime rates for 1952 among cities 
with more than 100,000 inhabitants, as 
shown in Table 2. 

As a general rule, the larger cities 
show the highest crime rates per unit of 
population. In robbery, for example, 
the rate during 1952 for cities of over 
250,000 inhabitants was seven times the 


rate in cities with population’ under 
10,000. 

Substantial differences are observed, 
for reasons indicated above, in the 
crime rates in different sections of the 
country. Table 3 indicates the range 
in state crime rates for 1952. The 
irregular distribution of crime among 
the several states is normal, since the 
frequencies of crime as well as of other 
social phenomena, such as births, deaths, 
diseases, marriages, and divorces, are 
affected by such a large variety of 
factors. 


POPULAR VEW or Crime RATES 


In the earlier days of uniform crime 
reporting, some police forces were re- 
luctant to compile and publish reports 
on the volume of crime, partly because 


TABLE 3—Sratre Crime RATES, 1952 


Offenses per 100,000 inhabitants in 2,449 cities in 48 states representing an urban 
population of 75,292,411 


Classes of Crime Lowest 


Murder and nonnegligent 

manslaughter 0.0 
Robbery 1.7 
Aggravated assault 1.7 
Burglary—breaking or 

entering 143 6 
Larceny—theft 393.5 
Auto theft 38.6 


oiie | Metin 
2.0 3.8 
20.2 36.4 
19.6 41.1 
266.6 383.2 
683.0 907.3 
130.3 182.7 
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many people tended to treat crime as 
a charge against the police rather than 
as a social misfortune for which the en- 
tire community was responsible. For- 
tunately this reaction is gradually dis- 
appearing. ; 

It cannot be denied that the size, 
training, and general efficiency of the 
police department do have some effect 
on the local crime picture. On the 
other hand, there are other factors af- 
fecting the amount of crime which merit 
careful consideration. These include 
such matters as the composition of the 

- population of the city as regards age, 
sex, and race, as well as the size and 
characteristics of the population of any 
adjacent metropolitan area; the eco- 
nomic status of the population; the 
climate of the area; the general nature 
of the community, that is, residential, 
agricultural, industrial, or resort; the 
educational, recreational, and religious 
facilities of the community; and the 
attitudes of public prosecutors, the 
courts, and the public in general to- 
wards the problems of law enforcement. 

A comparison of the raw figures or 
even the crime rates of one community 
with another may not be particularly 
significant. The important thing is the 
extent to which the local crime rates 
exceed or fall short of the average for 
cities of the same population group, 
géographic division, or state. Such a 
comparison sheds light on the relative 
size of the problem at hand. 

We recognize that to some extent cer- 
-tain types of crimes are considered pre- 
ventable. Because of the presence of 
police patrols, and through police pub- 
lic relations programs and the like, 
would-be offenders in some instances are 
deterred in their efforts to violate the 
law, just as comparable programs of 
the fire department tend to reduce fires. 
But an outbreak of fires rarely prompts 
a series of charges of inefficiency against 
the fire department, an influenza epi- 
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demic is not recorded as a breakdown 
in efficiency in the health department, 
nor is the blame for an unusually heavy 
trash accumulation placed on the shoul- 
ders of the sanitary branch of govern- 
ment, unless these public services (1) 
fail to recognize candidly the size and 
nature of the problem or (2) fail to at- 
tack the problem by prompt and effec- 
tive action. So should it be with our 
police forces. 


APPLICATION OF PUBLISHED DATA 


While the size of the crime problem 
should have a bearing on the size of the 
police department, there certainly are` 
better measures of the efficiency of the 
force. Foremost among them would be 
the proportion of offenses cleared by ar- 
rest, for which the authors oi the uni- 
form crime reporting program carefully 
provided. The phrase generally means 
that one or more of the offenders in- 
volved in the commission of an offense 
have been arrested and made available 
for prosecution. (There are a few ex- 
ceptions to this general provision such 
as the suicide of the offender or the 
case where a person known to nave been 
responsible for a local offense is taken 
into custody in another jurisdiction.) 

Accordingly, the police executive finds 
it possible to use this device as a meas- 
ure of efficiency of individual segments 
of his force. Also, the reports received 
by the FBI from his department and 
others provide average figures on the 
percentage of offenses cleared by arrest 
which can be used as valuable compari- 
sons for investigative efforts of his de- 
The averages are available 
for cities grouped by size and also by 
location. l 

Other average figures of practical in- 
terest to police executives, presented 
from time to time in Uniform Crime Re- 
ports, include percentages of the various 
types of stolen property recovered, time 
and place of commission of offenses, and 
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value of property stolen, in the several 
offense classes. 

The total offenses reported by a single 
group of cities over a period of two or 
more years are always shown in Uni- 
form Crime Reports to indicate the 
trend from year to year in the yarious 
types of offenses. Police executives find 
these national trends helpful for com- 
parison with trends experienced locally. 

The crime trend tabulations are not 
intended to serve as an index to the 
fluctuation in the criminal tendency of 
the citizenry in the area represented, 
since shifts in population as to size and 
composition or other changing factors 
in the reporting communities are not 
considered. The figures simply show 
the offense totals for each of the periods 
covered as reported by a specific group 
of cities without regard to underlying 
causes. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SYSTEM 


Under the original plans of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records it 
was anticipated that reports pertaining 
to the age, sex, and race of persons 
dealt with by the police would be col- 
lected. During the early years of the 
program, however, the introduction of 
new reports was held to a minimum for 
obvious reasons and in lieu of such re- 
ports the FBI gleaned what informa- 
tion of this type was available from 
fingerprint arrest records received in 
Washington. This source was always 
recognized as largely incomplete, since 
it was necessarily limited to cases in 
which persons taken into custody were 
fingerprinted and their fingerprints for- 
warded to Washington. Practice as to 
fingerprinting arrested persons, particu- 
larly in the lower age groups, is far 
from consistent. However, for two dec- 
ades considerable information about the 
personal characteristics of individuals 
arrested was provided by this source. 
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After several years of experimenting 
with different types of arrest reports, 
one was finally adopted and placed in 
use for the calendar year 1952. For 
that year. reports of 232 cities of over 
25,000 inhabitants were utilized in pre- 
paring the summary data. The re- 
sponse to the form has been highly en- 
couraging and it is anticipated that its 
use will increase rapidly. 

Another matter covered in some de- 
tail as a part of the uniform crime re- 
porting program is the subject of police 
employee strength. Once each year 
there are collected from all municipal 
police departments report forms show- 
ing the number of employees on the 
rolls as of a given date, separated into 
civilians and police officers and, inci- 
dentally, converting all part-time em- 
ployees into terms of equivalent full- 
time personnel. With this device it has 
been possible to publish annually aver- 
age figures showing the number of po- 
lice employees per 1,000 inhabitants in 
cities grouped according to size and lo- 
cation. 

There is considerable variation in the 
relative number of police employees, as 
indicated in the following data showing 
the range in the number of police em- 
ployees per 1,000 inhabitants as of April 
30, 1952 in the 266 reporting cities with 
population from 25,000 to 50,000: low- 
est, 0.55; first quartile, 1.10; median, 
1.35; third quartile, 1.67; highest, 3.65. 

In addition to the numerous factors 
affecting the extent of crime, a reason- 
able police employee figure for a com- 
munity cannot be approached without 
due consideration of the working hours 
of the department, the extent of the 
use of auxiliary services (for example, 
school crossing guards and private mer- 
chant police), the highway traffic prob- 
lem, and other related matters. 

As a by-product of the data on police 
strength, the report also provides for 
the collection of information on police 
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fatalities. Data are published annually 
showing the number of police killed and 
the rate per 5,000,000 inhabitants in 
cities grouped by size and location. 

Uniform Crime Reports is compiled 
and distributed by the FBI in two issues 
annually, Generally, the semiannual 
issue, covering the first six months of 
the year, is distributed in the fall, and 
the annual issue comes out in the 
spring following the year covered. The 
publication is sent to all police agencies 
participating in the program, as well as 
to any other individuals or organiza- 
tions who have expressed an interest in 
receiving it. 


THe FUTURE oF UNIFORM 
CRIME REPORTING 


Further development of the uniform 
crime reporting program, in the next 
few years at least, will be directed 
largely to extending the reporting area 
for data pertaining to the age, sex, and 
race of persons arrested to include the 


smaller cities and the rural areas. Be- 
yond that, future development will de- 
pend upon the expressed desires of po- 
lice executives across the country, and 
the pulse of that group is not difficult 
to feel because of the circumstances un- 
der which the program is conducted by 
the FBI, as outlined above. 

In the meantime, efforts will be con- 
tinued to promote the highest possible 
degree of uniformity in the reporting 
by local agencies. Relaxation in this 
phase might well prove disastrous to 
the significance of the published data 
and, therefore, each monthly and an- 
nual report will continue to be sub- 
jected to close scrutiny. > This critical 
evaluation of each report by the FBI, 
together with the active support and in- 
terest of the Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, must con- 
tinue over the years if uniform crime 
reporting is to flourish as a co-operative 
venture and go on growing in useful- 
ness as a police management tool. 


A, E. Leonard, Washington, D. C., an accountant by profession, has been chief of the 
statistical section of the Federal Bureau of Investigation since 1945, having been con- 


nected with the FBI in various capacities for twenty years. 


He has conducted and super- 


vised crime records surveys in numerous cities, large and small. In 1951-52 he conducted 
an extensive review of crime reporting in New York City for the Institute of Public Ad- 
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Polc Public Relations 


By G. DOUGLAS GOURLEY 


URING the past hundred years 

American police have made great 
strides along the road toward profes- 
sionalization. As in other fields, how- 
ever, the greatest advances have been 
those which deal with scientific tech- 
niques and equipment. The social prob- 
lems in policing have not received their 
fair share of attention. Outstanding 
among these problems is the need for 
development and maintenance of a satis- 
factory relationship between the police 
and the public—commonly called police 
public relations. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Under our Anglo-Saxon form of po- 
licing, in high contrast with totalitarian 
forms, the police and the public are in 
a sense identical. Our citizens cannot 
discard their responsibility to police 
themselves merely by retaining profes- 
sional police to perform the daily tasks 
for which citizens have neither the time, 
the capacity, nor the inclination. Hence 
the importance of public support in the 
enforcement of law and order cannot be 
overemphasized. Police represent only 
a small fraction of the public they serve, 
and can never adequately discharge their 
obligations to protect life and property 
unless they are reinforced by the good 
will and co-operation of the public. 

It is highly important that the citizen 
and the policeman understand and ap- 
preciate each other’s problems and view- 
points. The citizen has definite obliga- 
tions in this matter. He must realize 
that his security and welfare are, to a 
large measure, dependent upon the main- 
tenance of an orderly society, which in 
turn is dependent upon the efficiency 
and prestige of the police. 
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The policeman, on his part, must al- 
ways remember that law enforcement is 
not an end in itself, but is rather a 
means toanend. That end is the main- 
tenance of an orderly society that en- 
joys the support of law-abiding citizens. 

No matter how well a police depart- 
ment is organized or how efficient and 
honest is its administration, it is judged 
by individual citizens, and consequently 
by the nature of its public contacts. 
Good public relations involve far more 
than saying—they involve doing. It is 
the policeman out on his beat, the po- 
lice officer in a radio car or on a motor- 
cycle, and the desk officer or jailer in 
the station who make friends or enemies 
for the department. Though there are 
other influences involved, the police 
themselves are the most important fac- 
tor in determining public attitudes. 

The building: of proper relations and 
attitudes between the police and the 
public will result in a high degree of 
popular acceptance, and other media af- 
fecting public relations, such as press, 
radio, motion pictures, and fiction writ- 
ers, will both reflect and strengthen this 
underlying influence. The policies of 
these media are determined by what the 
public wants, and consequently by be- 
liefs and attitudes of the public itself. 

Despite the difficulties involved, ev- 
ery effort must be made to create as 
many favorable contacts as possible be- 
tween the police and the public, because 
the cumulative effect created by these 
thousands of man-to-man contacts de- 
termines the degree of public acceptance 
or the state of police public relations.* 


1For a discussion of the public relations 
role of the individual police officer, see Rich- 
ard L. Holcomb, The Police and the Public, 
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UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
POLICE 


In building good public. relations, 
many handicaps must be overcome. 
Not only do we have a product to sell 
(law enforcement) which often meets 

with strong sales resistance, but some of 
- our predecessors have been responsible 
for unfavorable attitudes which make 
our job more difficult today.? 

Among these are the widely held be- 
liefs that policemen are uneducated and 
of low mentality; that they are selected 
for physical strength and courage alone; 
that they are of doubtful honesty and 
integrity; that they are engaged in 
a continuous offensive against society; 
that they are often rude and domineer- 
ing; that they get angry easily, and 
assume a “smart-alecky” attitude even 
more easily; that they resort to the 
illegal “third degree”; and that the 
only way to be safe from this tyranny 
is to have either wealth or “pull.” 

Not all of these indictments can be 
fairly charged to any one police depart- 
ment; but, unfortunately, at various 
times and places each has been success- 
fully proved. Also, despite the fact 
-that many police organizations have 
made rapid strides and are on the verge 
of professionalization, current stand- 
_ ards in others leave much to be desired. 


Puptic RELATIONS HAZARDS 


In the early days of police depart- 
ments, the “good” citizens of the com- 
munity felt a sincere alliance with the 
police against thieves and outlaws who 
preyed upon them. Today, in an urban 


36 pp, State University of Iowa, 1950; Rollin 


M. Perkins, Elements of Police Science (Chi- 
cago: Foundation Press, 1942), pp. 73-90; 
O. W. Wilson, Police Administration (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1950), pp. 
391-406. 

2 John B. Massen, “Selling Police Work to 
the Public,” Public Management, Vol. 23, May 
1941, p 135 
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community, citizens too often have no 
such feeling of alliance. Police work is 
no longer concerned primarily with a> 
small outlaw group. Modern police de- 
partments have become large, complex 
organizations whose many new duties 
require intimate day-to-day contacts 
with all citizens. The greatest number 
of police contacts today is not with the 
criminal element of society, but rather 
with the “good” citizens of a commu- 
nity. It has been estimated that at 
least 90 per cent of all police business is 
not of a strictly criminal nature. 

Extensive use of the automobile has 
made necessary an increasing number of 
restrictions upon the driving public, and 
the old division of the community into 
lawbreakers and Jaw observers has thus 
been destroyed. 

As long as policemen confined their 
activities to repression, detection, and 
investigation of offenses which ‘were 
common-law crimes, they won a great 
measure of popular support. However, 
as the police have become overburdened 
with duties outside the sphere of what 
people usually consider criminal law en- 
forcement, public support has weakened. 
These additional duties are often of a 
minor regulatory nature, rarely produce 
impressive social benefits, and often 
prove irritating to people who believe 
they have a right to do as they please. 

Defiance of law and authority is not 
entirely an individual phenomenon. It 
is practiced by groups as well. The in- 
dividual whose activities the policeman 
may be required to restrict is often a 
symbol of a racial, social, religious, or 
economic group. To become involved 
with such an individual is to invite the 
resentment of the entire group; and it 
is extremely easy to become involved, 
for most members of minority groups 
are sensitive and defensive. 

It is almost a necessary consequence 
that any efforts of the police to control 
actions of citizens meet with resistance. 


Porrce Puspric RELATIONS 


The American citizen is in some re- 
spects a rugged individualist, and 
strongly resists any efforts to control 
his personal freedom. ‘This American 
individualism, ind revolt against au- 
thority, is traditional. 

No other form of public service is 
more likely to cause ill feeling among 
the public it serves than is the agency 
whose duty it is to enforce laws and re- 
strict the citizen’s activities and control 
his conduct. Actually, it is the govern- 
mental agency which restricts the ac- 
tivities of its citizens; but as far as the 
individual is concerned, the government 
is an abstraction. He regards its sym- 
bol—the policeman—-as the cause of his 
troubles; and his resentment is reserved 
for the officer, and no one else. 


RESULTS oF Goop AND Bap 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There.are many distinct advantages 
to be gained from maintaining a spirit 
of free co-operation with the public. 
When such co-operation exists, police 
morale is improved; this in turn leads 
to increased police effort and improved 


police service. Difficult programs, which 


would otherwise be impossible to under- 
take, then become possible. A general 
increase in police efficiency results in 
still greater appreciation of police, cre- 
ating a desire on the part of citizens to 
observe laws, comply with regulations, 
and assist the police in the performance 
of their functions. 

Without the public’s assistance, ar- 
rests become difficult, and convictions 
almost impossible. Without it, the po- 
lice are held up to ridicule, criticism, 
and censure at every move. Under such 
circumstances, the public overlooks no 
opportunity to make the task of the po- 
liceman more difficult and his working 
conditions more disagreeable. Legisla- 
tures are nothing more or less than seg- 
ments of the public, and reflect its atti- 
tudes and beliefs. In the courtroom the 
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most carefully prepared cases may fail 
because the testimony of policemen is 
ignored or greatly discounted by jury- 
men, who are, after all, only small parts 
of the public at large, and who naturally 
and even properly reflect current atti- 
tudes and prejudices.” 


NEED FOR MUTUAL INFORMATION 


If, then, police public relations or 
contacts are made under such difficult 
circumstances, and are so extremely im- 
portant to the successful operation of a 
police department, it seems only logical 
that procedures should be devised to 
measure the status of public relations 
at any particular time, and to deter- 
mine which police techniques, actions, 
and attitudes are approved—and which 
are not. 

We must not think of the public as 
one vast body labeled “The Average 
American.” Every police agency must 
deal with many publics of divergent in- 
terests and attitudes. The same citizen 
may be a member of several publics. 
“Public” is a name for any group that 
has at least one thing in common, 
whether it be education, occupation, in- 
come, sex, age, ethnic characteristics, or 
something else.‘ 

The very first thing that should be 
done in any public relations program is 
to determine what these many publics 
think of us and our services. Only 
after this has been done will we be in 
a position to evaluate their attitudes 
and, in turn, our own policies, pro- 
cedures, and services. Only after this 
evaluation, and any corrective action 
which may be indicated, can we be in- 
a position to report to our publics and 
correct popular misconceptions. 

Unfortunately this first important 
step in police public relations has too 


30, W. Wilson, of. cit. note 1, p 388 

í Curtis D, MacDougall, Understanding Pub- 
lic Opinion (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1952), p 14. 
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often been ignored. Public relations has 
too often been thought of as a one-way 
street by which the department tells 
citizens those things it feels they should 


know. Public relations should be a 


mutual affair, which will enable law en- 
forcement officers and administrators to 
keep informed as to what their publics 
want and to determine what publics are 
in need of what information, so that 
these publics can be adequately in- 
formed. 


There is an urgent need for the appli- - 


cation of this principle of selectivity to 
police public relations. so that available 
time, energy, and money will be most 
effectively applied in informing citizens 
who most need informing regarding po- 
\lice activities about which the greatest 
lack of information exists, and in in- 
structing policemen regarding modes of 
conduct which bring about the greatest 
acceptance of their activities. 


METHODS oF DETERMINING ° 
PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


_ Attitudes, beliefs, and desires can be 
determined in many ways, some of 
which are rather informal. 

Determining attitudes in a small city 
or town may be a fairly simple task, for 
police officials may be personally ac- 
quainted- with most of the residents. In 
larger places the problem is not so sim- 
ple; but even here, in their day-to-day 
personal contacts, policemen can learn 
much of the feeling toward their depart- 
ment and its policies. Advisory bodies 
made up of representatives of important 
interest groups provide a good sounding 
board for public opinion. A very valu- 
able device is to keep track of com- 
plaints, commendations, and requests for 
information. 

Probably the most reliable method of 
appraising attitudes is the public opin- 
ion poll. The conduct of such polls or 
surveys naturally requires special skills. 


THe Los ANGELES SURVEY OF 
PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


An intensive study of citizens’ atti- 
tudes toward the police was recently 
concluded in Los Angeles.” A scientif- 
cally selected sample of 3,100 citizens 
was used. The questionnaire contained 


. three principal sections: the first listed 


personal or biographical data; the sec- 
ond set forth 22 multiple-chaice ques- 
tions; and the third solicited free-an- 
swer or voluntary statements as to fa- 
vorable and unfavorable contacts which 
the respondents had had with Los An- 
geles policemen. . 

A list of personal data, or background 
information, such as sex, nationality, 
age, and occupation, was included for 


two reasons: (1) to permit comparative , 


studies among the various classes and 
groups indicated, and (2) to select a 
representative sample or “universe” 
based on a quota system; that is, to 
select groups of people in the same age, 
sex, nationality, and economic classifi- 
cations, and in the same proportion as 
they appear in the community. 

A method of coding the free answers 
was devised, and results of the written 
responses, together with biographical 
information and answers to the multi- 
ple-choice questions for each respond- 
ent, were placed on punched cards. 
Tabulations of the punched cards 
brought to light many facts which 
should prove of interest and value not 
only to police administrators and stu- 
dents of police administration, but also 
to persons concerned with public ad- 
ministration and public relations in 
general. 

5 This survey, which points out the nature, 
the intersity, and to some extent the causes of 
public attitudes toward the police, together 
with instructions for conducting similar sur- 
veys, is reported in G. D. Gourley, Public Re- 
lations and the Police, 160 pp, Springfield, 
UL. Charles C Thomas, 1953. 
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Pouce PuBLic RELATIONS 


Attitudes of citizens in general 


Generally, the citizens of Los Angeles 
felt that they had a very good police de- 
partment. The ratings of the respond- 
ents were highest for those traits or 
modes of conduct which could be physi- 
cally seen or easily judged; that is, 
appearance, physical condition, and edu- 
cation; and lower for the more intan- 
gible traits like honesty, professional in- 
terest, basis of selection, and influence 
of politics. The “Do Not Know” re- 
sponses were generally lowest for those 
traits rated highest, and highest for the 
traits rated lowest. This is significant, 
for it indicates that the more people 
actually know about their policemen, 
the better they like them. 

About one-fourth of all respondents 
admitted that they did not know how 
to rate policemen as regards the more 
intangible factors, It was amazing, for 
instance, to discover that in a city like 
Los Angeles, where the civil service sys- 
tem is thoroughly entrenched and scru- 
pulously administered, 27 per cent of 
the citizens did not know whether po- 
licemen were selected on the basis of 
merit or not. 

When people were given an oppor- 
tunity to tell in their own words about 
personal contacts they had had with po- 
licemen, they reported as many favor- 
able as unfavorable experiences. 

As might have been expected, the 
greatest number of recorded experiences 
dealt with traffic situations. Again, 
however, half of these were favorable. 

It is of further interest to note that 
although 40 per cent of all unfavorable 
responses referred to traffic, 47 per cent 
of all favorable responses also referred 
to traffic. Fifty per cent of the unfa- 
vorable traffic comments, and 30 per 
cent of the favorable, concerned traffic 
citations. On the other hand, 22 per 
cent of the favorable, and only 12 per 
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cent of the adverse, statements had to 
do with the direction of traffic. 

These and other figures from the sur- 
vey indicate that people form their opin- 


ions about us, whether we try to shape 


those opinions or not. Also, that our 
public relatons, whether good or bad, 
are a direct result of the number and 


_the nature of our contacts with the 


public. 

It is interesting and significant to ob- 
serve that the only police activity which 
brought out more favorable than unfa- - 
vorable comments was traffic. Here is 
evidence that by proper selection, train- 
ing, and supervision, a function that is 
inherently full of public relations haz- 
ards can be made acceptable to the 
public. 

Concerning officers’ attitudes, again 
about half of the comments were favor- 
able. Of the favorable comments, 60 
per cent were about officers’ courtesy. 
Most other favorable statements were 
about officers’ co-operation, their sympa- 
thetic and concerned attitudes, and their 
helpfulness. Most adverse comments 
were about officers’ discourtesy, preju- 
dice, overbearing or superior attitudes, 
lack of co-operation or indifference, and 
their sarcastic or belligerent attitudes. ~ 

Actions of officers which people most 
liked were competency, helpfulness, 
promptness, and assistance of various 
kinds. 

Attitudes by age groups ` 


Concerning age, the older people (55 
or over) were definitely the most favor- 
ably inclined. 

The severest critics were between 18 
and 44 years of age. For many traits, 
the boys and girls (17 and under) were 
the most favorably inclined of all. This 
was particularly true for the traits of 
honesty, training, and basis of selection. 

Of the juveniles, 35 per cent felt that 
the police were liked by boys and girls; 
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40 per cent believed boys and girls were 
indifferent toward the police; and 18 
per cent were convinced that the police 
were feared by boys and girls. On the 
other hand, 65 per cent of these same 
juveniles believed that the police ‘were 
usually watchful to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency, and only 4 per cent felt that 
the police were indifferent concerning 
juvenile delinquency. 

As for the relative strength of their 
convictions, the young adults (18 to 24 
years of age) were the most positive in 
their beliefs, and those over 55 admitted 
most often that they did not know how 
- to rate their police. 


Attitudes by sex, ethnic origin, and edu- 
cation 


Generally speaking, men expressed 
more favorable attitudes than did 
women. Of the 22 traits listed, the 
only two rated higher by women than 
by men were appearance and physical 
condition. The outstanding feature of 
a tabulation by sex was the indication 
of a great lack of knowledge by women 
concerning their police. For most traits, 
twice as many women as men admitted 
_ that they did not know how to rate po- 
licemen. 

That Negroes take a dimmer view of 
their police department than do other 
ethnic groups is clearly indicated by this 
survey. The Mexicans are more favor- 
ably inclined, but still not so favorably 
as are the white respondents. Of the 
various nationality groups, the Mexicans 
appear most certain and the white re- 
spondents least certain as to how police- 
men should be rated. 

Although educational group differences 
were not great, there was a definite tend- 
ency for people with the least schooling 
to look most favorably, and for the col- 
lege graduates to look least favorably, 
upon the police. For 20 of the 22 
traits, college graduates rated their po- 
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lice in the top bracket less o-ten than . 
did persons with less of formal school- 
ing. ‘The exceptions were appearance 
and physical condition. 


Attitudes by occupation 


Undoubtedly one of the mast signifi- 
cant factors affecting attitudes towards 
the police, as revealed by this survey, is 
occupation. Contrary to many popular 
beliefs, unskilled laborers are most fa- 
vorably inclined, followed closely by 
skilled laborers. l 

An interesting and enlightening pic- 
ture was obtained by dividing zhe skilled 
laborers into two groups-——transporta- 
tion workers, and all others. The trans- 
portation group included streetcar op- 
erators, bus drivers, truck drivers, and 
taxicab operators. This group rated 
consistently higher than did all others. 
These findings are very significant 
because transportation workers are in 
daily contact with the police, and are in 
a much better position than others to 
observe their conduct. It serves fur- 
ther to emphasize that the more contacts 
people have with the police, the better 
they like them and appreciate their 
problems. 

Among the lowest votes of confidence 
were those by professional groups. 
However they showed a wide range of 
opinion. Executives rated police high- 
est, and entertainers lowest. Attorneys 
rated police highest in only one trait 
(influence of politics) and lowest in six. 
Of interest is the fact that doctors and 
dentists rated police lower than all 
others for physical condition. 

Although housewives rated their po- 
licemen lower than did others for only 
7 of the 22 traits, they admitted far 
more often than others that they did not 
khow how to rate Los Angeles police- 
men. The percentage of housewives 
who did not know how to rate their po- 
licemen averaged for all traits more than 
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50 per cent higher than the percentage 
of all others who did not know how to 
rate them. 

As unsatisfactory as the housewives’ 
ratings are, they are not nearly as un- 
favorable as the ratings of female school 
teachers. For instance, only 13 per 
cent of the teachers (as compared with 
38 per cent of the housewives) believe 
that their police are habitually courteous 
in dealing with the public. 

This lack of information by house- 
wives and the relatively low ratings by 
female school teachers seem to indi- 
cate the need for a public relations pro- 
gram directed towards the women. They 
to a great extent influence the attitudes 
of our children, who then in turn will 
be the citizens of tomorrow. 


OUTSTANDING LESSONS FROM 
THis SURVEY 


Among the outstanding lessons to be 
learned from this survey are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. There is an appalling lack of in- 
formation on the part of the public con- 
cerning the caliber of their police and 
concerning the conditions under which 
they operate. 

2. Women, especially, are lacking in 
information about their police. 

3. Current relations between the po- 
lice and minority groups leave much to 
be desired. 

a) Recruit and in-service training 
in race relations should be improved 
and intensified. 

b) Actual performance of police in 
dealing with. members of minority 
groups must be critically scrutinized, 
and improved if improvement is indi- 
cated. l 

c) The police should publicly co- 
operate whenever possible in move- 
ments to advance understanding and 
harmony between persons of all races 
and creeds. 

4. Public attitudes (both good and 
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bad) toward the police are primarily 
the result of personal contacts between 
individual citizens and individual po- 
licemen. 

5. In order to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible approval for the police, the fol- 
lowing things must be discouraged by 
effective selection, training, and super- 
vision: 

. @) Attitudes of discourtesy, preju- 

dice, superiority, and indifference. 

5) Actions of unjustified arrests or 
citations, rough treatment, and incon- 
sistency of traffic law enforcement. 

6. The following things must be en- 
couraged: 

a) Attitudes of courtesy, co-opera- 
tion, sympathy, helpfulness, and tol- 
erance. 

b) Actions of honesty, competency, 
promptness, and assistance of all kinds. 
7. The things of which the public 

most need convincing are that their po- 
licemen 

a) Have a high professional inter- 
est in their work. 

b) Are selected for personal merit 
and ability. 

c) Operate under excellent disci- 
pline. 

d) Apprehend criminals indiscrimi- 
nately, without regard for pressure 
brought by influential persons. 

e) Operate independent of news- 
paper publicity. 

f) Usually apprehend criminals in 
difficult cases. 

g) Respect the constitutional rights 
of suspected criminals. 

A) Are usually fair in dealing with 
minority groups. 

i) Are careful not to arrest inno- 
cent persons. 

j) Are directed by competent su- 
pervisors and top administrators. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Under our form of government a co- 
operative relationship between the po- 
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lice and the public is essential. Both 
citizens and police have responsibilities 
in this matter, but the police must take 
the initiative in building good public re- 
lations. | 
Although other factors also are in- 
volved, the police themselves are the 
most important in determining public 
attitudes. Because of this, every effort 
must be made to create as many favor- 
able contacts as possible between indi- 
vidual policemen and citizens. 
Favorable contacts will require plan- 
ning and training, for they will often be 
difficult to arrange, not only because of 
the police past but also because of the 
potential friction inherent in the duties 
we are called upon to perform. We are 
also handicapped because we do not 
have sufficient factual information con- 
cerning the attitudes and desires of our 
many publics. l 
Citizens’ attitudes can be determined 
in many formal and informal ways. Re- 
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gardless of what methods are used, how- 
ever, if a finger is to be kept on the pulse 
of public opinion, it must be done per- 
sistently. The‘ultimate criterion of the 
success of any democratic police agency 
is its acceptarce by the citizens it serves. 
One of our most important public rela- 
tions tasks is to identify our various 
publics and to secure their reactions. 
Only after this has been done can we 
undertake a candid analysis of our op- 
erations and correct weaknesses that are 
brought to ight. Only after this evalua- 
tion and corrective action will we be in 
a position to report sincerely and intel- 
ligently to our publics. 

We must always remember that pub- 
lic relations is a two-way proposition by 
which the police and the people for 
whom they work can freely communi- 
cate’ with each other. Only through 
such a mutual exchange can our police 
service be maintained on a truly demo- 
cratic basis. 


Captain G. Douglas Gourley, Los Angeles, California, commands the Venice Division 
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Police, the Law, and the Individual 


By Auprey M. Davies 


HE rights surrounding a person sus- 

pected or accused of crime have 
their origins in some of the most grue- 
some pages of history. It is a far cry 
from the ruthless proceedings of the 
Court of Star Chamber of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to the sub- 
stantial safeguards available to an ac- 
cused today. In the reaction against 
the cruelties inflicted during regimes 
when an accused person had practically 
no rights, the pendulum has swung to a 
point where many people, both experts 
and laymen, seriously question whether 
the law—if sedulously followed—does 
not now operate, not merely to protect 
those charged with the commission of 
major crime, but actually to aid their 
escape from conviction. 

This problem, which exists at all 
stages of the administration of criminal 
justice, is particularly acute at the po- 
lice level. Responsibility for the in- 
vestigation and apprehension of criminal 
offenders rests primarily upon the po- 
lice. In their resistance to the legal 
strait jackets sometimes imposed so as 
to defeat their best efforts, they have 
beyond any doubt frequently resorted 
to practices and devices outside the law 
which have brought down upon them 
the anathemas of the general public. 
An irritating factor has been the un- 
professional attitudes of a segment of 
the criminal bar, particularly in the 
larger cities. The activities of these 
lawyer-fixers have led police to retalia- 
tory measures which they cannot suc- 
cessfully defend. 


ILLEGAL POLICE PRACTICES 


The more flagrant police practices 
which cut squarely across the rights and 


privileges guaranteed to the individual 
by the basic law of this land—by the 
constitutions, federal and state, the 
courts, and statutory enactments—are 
the use of “third-degree” methods to 
extort confessions from arrested per- 
sons, the use of excessive brutality in 
making arrests, and the use of wire- 
tapping devices in securing evidence of 
illegal acts. These practices have ex- 
tremely serious implications. They in- 
vade the historic rights and freedoms of 
every American: the right to avoid self- 
incrimination, the right to trial by due 
process of law, defense against unlawful 
searches and seizures, and such correla- 
tive rights as freedom from assault, from 
false imprisonment, and from protracted 
detention, the right to bail, and the 
right to counsel. To the extent that 
they are indulged in they turn the po- 
lice—the sworn defenders of the law— 
into prime lawbreakers. Their con- 
tinued use by some law enforcement 
officers accounts in large part for the 
low esteem in which police in this coun- 
try are quite generally held. 

It is proposed to examine the nature 
of these practices and their status un- 
der the law, with a view to considering 
what steps, if any, can be taken toward 
their replacement by legally and morally 
acceptable procedures which would both 
restore public confiderice in the police 
and increase police efficiency. 


THE TEID DEGREE 


“The third degree” is an elastic term 
which connotes the use of force or 
threats amounting to intimidation by 
police or prosecuting officials in extort- 
ing confessions from those arrested for 
crime. In its worst form it is nothing 
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more nor less than old-time torture in 
modern dress. In addition to outright 
physical brutality or threats of force, it 


is interpreted to include such practices _ 


as protracted detention of prisoners, 
who are often held incommunicado with- 
out recourse to counsel, relatives, or 
friends; prolonged questioning of sus- 
pects by relays of interrogators, some- 
times under glaring lights or other physi- 
cal discomforts, and often under condi- 
tions of extreme weariness or hunger 
induced by deprivation of sleep or food 
and water; confinement in overcrowded 
or unsanitary or vermin-ridden cells, or 
cells kept excessively hot or excessively 
cold; various forms of mental torture; 
and numerous other devices calculated 
to coerce the accused into making the 
admissions his tormentors are deter- 
mined to extract. 

The defects of such methods of law 
enforcement are so apparent that it is 
amazing they have persisted so long. 
They are frequently depraving to the 
perpetrators and inconceivably harmful 
to the victims. They violate an array 
of legal principles and prohibitions fun- 
damental to the liberty and security of 
the individual. They breed contempt 
for law and engender public resentment 
and hostility toward the police. They 
fail to achieve their only conceivably 
justifiable end—-the speedy conviction 
of: the guilty—because the confessions 

_so induced sometimes prove false, or are 
inadmissible in evidence because of their 
-compulsory element. or arouse sympathy 
for the defendant, so that the guilty go 
free. Moreover, their use actually im- 
pairs police efficiency since it encour- 
ages resort to lazy and ignorant means 
rather than the development of scien- 


tific techniques of interrogation and in- - 


vestigation by the police. 
Reaction against the third degree 


A decided reaction against the use of 
these self-defeating methods appears to 


have set in. The President’s-Committee 
on Civil Rights in 1947, in speaking of 
third-degree methods and police bru- 
tality, found that they are not universal 
and that “many law enforcement agen- 
cies have gone far in recent years to- 
ward stamping out these evils.”? Lieu- 
tenant Kidd of the Berkeley (Cali- 
fornia) Police Department character- 
izes the use of the third degree as “not 
only vicious, but useless” and states: 
“It is an encouraging trend that this 
practice is becoming more and more 
shunned by the great majority of our 
police departments.” ? Similarly Cap- 
tain Harold Mulbar, of the Michigan 
State Police, offsets his somewhat star- 
tling assertion that “in some parts of our 
country today the ‘third degree’ is still 
the most popular form of lie detection,” 
with the reassuring comment: 


Of course we know that the vast ma- 
jority of police officials almost everywhere 
are today enlightened and deceat men who 
would not think of condoning such bar- 
barian practices. They realize the futility 
of all such methods and will have nothing 
to do with such unwarranted aad unethical 
brutality. Kesponsible for this change has 
been the higher educational standards regu- 
larly offered to police officers and certainly 
the much better training systems every- 
where available.® 


Possibly the most portentous indica- 
tion of reaction is the greatly expanded 
role of the federal government in recent 
years in combating police lawlessness. 
This role Las a twofold approach: (1) 
the enunciation of new standards of po- 
lice practice by the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and (2) the prosecu- 
tion of local officials who are charged 
with police brutality. directly by the 


1To Secure These Rights (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 25. 

2 Police Interrogation (New York: Basuino, 
1940), pp. 45, 48. 

3 Interrogetion (Springfield, M.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1951), p. 89. 
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federal government under the federal 
civil rights acts. 


JUDICIALLY Imposep REQUIREMENTS 
The “civilized standards’ rule 


The United States Supreme Court in 
a number of cases involving the use of 
third-degree practices by state law-én- 
forcement officers to compel a confes- 
sion by the defendant has consistently 
ruled that convictions based on coerced 
confessions constitute a denial of due 
process under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.* Doubtless this reviewing power 
of the Court in state cases involving 
coerced confessions has a deterrent ef- 
fect on the use of improper police prac- 
tices. 

In 1943 in McNabb v. United States,’ 
the Supreme Court imposed a far stricter 
rule in the case of federal law-en- 
forcement officers when it held that 
mere failure to arraign the defendants 
promptly—as required by statute—in- 
validated any confessions obtained dur- 
ing the illegal detention. The decision 
was based, not on any constitutional 
issue, but solely on the supervisory 
power of the Supreme Court over .the 
administration of justice in the federal 
courts, which, the opinion stated, implied 
the duty of imposing “civilized stand- 
ards of procedure and evidence.” De- 
spite the deluge of criticism that greeted 
this decision, and its supposed modifica- 
_ tion in United States v. Mitchell, the 


t For recent excellent collections and analy- 
ses of pertinent court decisions, see Thomas 
- Irwin Emerson and David Haber, Political 
and Civil Rights in the United States (Buf- 
falo: Dennis & Co., 1952), pp 106-48; Vir- 
ginia Wood, Due Process of Law, 1932-1949 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1951), pp. 218-37; and Fred E. Inbau, 
Lie Detection and Criminal Investigation (2d 
ed.; Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1948), 
pp. 150-71. i 

5318 U. 5. 332 (1943). 

8322 U. S. 65 (1944). = 
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strict rule of the McNabb case was re- 
affirmed in Upshaw v. United States.” 


The “inherently coercive” rule 


The rule of the McNabb decision is 
limited to federal law-enforcement off- 
cers; it does not extend to state systems 
of criminal law enforcement, over which 
the United States Supreme Court has no 
supervisory powers. But in Ashcrafi v. 
Tennessee ® the United States Supreme 
Court propounded a doctrine applicable 
to state cases which in effect imposed a 
new standard for police practice upon 
state law-enforcement officers by judicial 
legislation. It held the questioning of 
arrested persons for thirty-six hours 
without food or rest to be “inherently 
coercive,” regardless of its effect in in- 
ducing the confession, and a violation 
of the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This arbitrary pre- 
sumption of coercion amounts to an ex- 
tension of federal judicial control over 
state law-enforcement officers compa- 
rable to that effected over federal off- 
clals through the McNabb rule. 

Obviously the United States Supreme 
Court has traveled a long way in its ef- 
forts to eradicate improper police prac- 
tices associated with the third degree. 


Crvit RIGHTS AND POLICE BRUTALITY 


Physical abuse of prisoners, of those 
belonging to minority racial or religious 
groups, or of any member of the general 
public—particularly the use of unneces- 
sary force or brutality when making 
arrests—is a common subject of com- 
plaint. There is no record of the extent 
of these abuses, as they are frequently 
concealed from the public by the de- 
partment concerned. Only recently a 
newspaper campaign forced into the 
open a consistent policy of the New 
York City Police Department to by- 
pass the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


7335 U S 410 (1948). 
8 322 U, S, 143 (1944), 
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tion when police brutality cases were in- 
vestigated as required under federal civil 
rights statutes. A federal grand jury in- 
quiry immediately resulted; Congress 
appointed a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee to investigate the situation and 
- its report is being awaited with consid- 
erable interest; the City Council also 
appointed a committee to inquire into 
police brutality cases; and the police 
department set up machinery for tke 
investigation of citizens’ complaints of 
brutality. Disciplinary action was also 
instigated immediately by the depart- 
ment against policemen charged with 
assaults on citizens in civil actions for 
damages. The conditions revealed in 
New York City may not be charactez- 
istic Of a great many other places, but 
they raise ugly questions when thrown 
into such high relief. 

While recourse against these wrongs 
may be had through such means as civil 
actions against the wrongdoers, their 
punishment under state criminal stat- 
utes, and ‘police discipline, the difficul- 
ties in applying these remedies in most 
cases make them largely ineffectual; 
hence the significance of the revitaliza- 
tion, since 1939, of federal civil rights 
legislation long on the statute books 
but virtually ignored. These civil rights 
acts were part of a series enacted dur- 
ing the decade following the Civil War 
to implement the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 


The Civil Rights Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice 


In 1939 a Civil Rights Section was 
installed in the Department of Justice 
by Attorney General Frank Murphy, 
for the avowed purpose of pursuing “a 
program of vigilant action” in prosecut- 
ing infringement of civil rights. This 
movement inaugurated a new govern- 
mental policy which has armed the fed- 
eral government with a potent new 
weapon, in at least the more extreme 
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cases of brutality by state officials where 


‘the state itself takes no effective puni- 


tive steps. It was under the operation 
of this program that the New York City 
incident described in the preceding para- 
graph. arose.’ E 

The work of the Civil Rights Section 
of the United States Department of 
Justice is still somewhat new and ex- 
perimental. It labors under inade- 
quacies of organization and procedures; 
it has to combat local prejudices, since 
much of its work concerns Negroes in 
the South; it arouses antagonisms ~as 
interfering with states’ rights, as indi- 
cated by the angry outbursts of some 
governors at the 1953 Governors’ Con- 
ference, which were misdirected at the 
FBI; and it encounters enormous diff- 
culties in bringing specific cases within 
the vague wording of the civil rights 
statutes, about which even the Supreme 
Court justices are in heated disagree- 
ment. All these are complicating fac- 
tors which cause it to push forward 
slowly and with the utmost care. Pos- 
sibly for this reason it confines prosecu- 
tions largety to cases where the facts 
show serious infringement by a public 
officer of an important civil right. In 
spite of the many handicaps, it has made 
substantial progress, both through the 
prosecutions it has undertaken and 
through its deterrent influence on po- 
lice abuse of prisoners and on resort to 
mob violenze. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, in a letter 
to the New York Times of August 26, 
1953 protesting the attack on the FBI 
by the governors of Pennsylvania, Vir- 


9 For an excellent study of the Civil Rights 
Section and its work, see Robert K. Carrs 
Federal Protzction of Civil Rights: Quest for 
a Sword, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1947. Legal and related materials on civil 
rights are collected in Emerson and Haber, 
op. ct., Chap. I. See also To Secure These 
Rights: The Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, supra note 1. 
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ginia, and New York at the Governors’ 
Conference, pointed out that its investi- 
gations in civil rights cases were carried 
out at the order of the Department of 
Justice in the performance of its duty 
to enforce the law of the land. Com- 
menting on the results achieved, he re- 
marked: 


The record, I think, is clear and convinc- 
ing. More progress has been accomplished 
in developing a consciousness, understand- 
ing and respect for civil rights since 1940 
than in any other period in our national 
history. 

In the last thirteen years, for example, 
a total of thirty-six lynchings have occurred. 
This, of course, does not reflect credit either 
upon the community where the acts oc- 
curred or upon the United States. In the 
thirteen years preceding 1940, however, a 
total of 157 lynchings occurred. Thus in 
this one field alone there is no question 
that phenomenal improvement has taken 
place. Public education has contributed 
much to this improvement, as has public 
opinion, which in the final analysis deter- 
mines the degree of respect which any 
community has for law and order. 

The fact that the FBI investigates lynch- 
ings no doubt causes many would-be lynch- 
ers to stop and consider the consequence 
before engaging in mob violence. In such 
cases, or in others of the type which the 
Governors had in mind, it makes little dif- 
ference whether the victim is the most 
lecherous type of a criminal. He still is 
entitled to be treated as a human being. 
No one has the right in common decency 
or under our constitutional republic of tak- 
ing unto himself the responsibility of in- 
flicting punishment. 


The potentialities for development of 
the federal civil rights program are vast. 
Through it the Department of Justice 
may eventually assert by direct positive 
action—should state inaction so neces- 
sitate—the restraining influence that 
the Supreme Court is indirectly effectu- 
ating by its repudiation of third-degree 
methods in confession cases. 
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WIRE-TAPPING PRACTICES 


Another field of police lawlessness to 
which attention should be drawn be- 
cause of its wide prevalence and the 
wholly unethical features involved is 
that of the secret interception of tele- 
phone conversations by law-enforcement 
officials to obtain evidence of criminal 
acts, in direct violation of state and 
federal statutes. 

It might well seem that the practices 
in question entail such invasion of indi- ' 
vidual privacy as to amount to an un- 
reasonable search and seizure within the 
prohibition of the Fourth Amendment 
and that the use of evidence so obtained 
in a criminal proceeding would violate 
the self-incrimination principle of the 
Fifth Amendment. But the United 
States Supreme Court in a five-to-four 
decision in Olmstead v. United States ° 
declared otherwise—with Brandeis vig- 
orously dissenting and Holmes charac- 
terizing wire tapping as “dirty busi- 
ness.” Many people agree with Jus- 
tice Holmes. Wire tapping was finally 
barred by federal statute in 1934 by the 
enactment of Section 605 of the Federal 
Communications Act, which in Nardone 
v. United States ™ was expressly held 
applicable to federal officials. Evidence 
obtained indirectly from leads provided 
by wire tapping was likewise outlawed 
in the subsequent case of Nardone v. 
United States. 

The Department of Justice has alter- 
nately banned and condoned the use of 
wire tapping by the FBI. Present policy 
confines its use to such urgent cases as 
espionage or sabotage, or where grave 
risks to internal security are involved 
or human lives are in jeopardy, and ex- 
press approval of the Attorney General 
is required in each instance. 

There is no doubt that the dangers to 


10277 U. S, 438 (1928). 
11302 U. S. 379 (1937) 
12308 U. S. 338 (1939). 
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the national security in the war and 


postwar periods have placed a heavy - 


burden of responsibility on- the federal 
police. Nevertheless, wire-tapping prac- 
tices in direct violation of law involve 
grave ethical—if not constitutional— 


issues. In recognition of this situation, 


repeated proposals have been made for 
the enactment of federal legislation 
- which will legalize wire tapping by fed- 
eral officials in limited situations and 
subject to appropriate safeguards. The 
growing and sometimes crucial impor- 
tance of investigations involving the 
national defense or internal security has 
stimulated the use of wire tapping. 
Since not all of these investigations are 
clearly of a. criminal character, prac- 
tical considerations of national security 
may require adjustments of any general 
rule on the. subject to fit the peculiar 
circumstances of the nation at this criti- 
cal juncture in the world’s history. 

The chaotic and dangerous conditions 
existing at the federal level have their 
counterpart in the states, except that 
wire tapping by local police is largely 
in the domain of gambling and vice. 
Statutes of some type or other forbid 
wire tapping in practically every state. 
Yet a recent authoritative study reached 
the melancholy conclusion that “despite 
the statutes and judicial decisions which 
purport to regulate wire tapping, today 
this practice flourishes as a wide-open 
operation at the federal, state, munici- 
pal and private levels.” 1° 

Measures adopted by New York State 
under a constitutional amendment of 
1938, designed to bring wire tapping by 
law enforcement officials in that state 
under adequate legal controls, have so 
far proved ineffectual. Abuses under 
the statute, which permits wire tapping 
by the police under court order, have 
led to specific proposals by the New 


13 Alan F Westin, “The Wire-Tapping Prob- 
lem: An Analysis and a Legislative Proposal,” 
52 Columbia Law Review 167 (1952), 
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York State Bar Association for tighten- 
ing up the procedure so as to eliminate 
the indiscriminate use of wire tapping.‘ 


ENGLISH PRACTICE 


Probably -he one single element which 
is responsible above all others for the 
unparalleled co-operation prevailing to- 
day between the police and the public 
in England is the complete integrity of 
the police under the law. They enjoy 
popular confidence and esteem because 
the people know they will not overstep 
the safeguards to individual liberty pro- 
vided under the law and_rigorously pro- 
tected by tke courts. These safeguards 
have their basis in the same great com- 
mon-law doctrines recognized also by all 
American courts—the rule against self- 
incrimination and its counterpart, the 
rule against the admission of compulsory 
confessions in evidence. 


The Judges’ Rules 


To simplify the practical application 
of these doctrines, certain working rules 
for the guidance of the police of Eng- 
land and Wales in the questioning of 
suspected or arrested persons have been 
formulated, known as the Judges’ Rules. 
The first four were drawn up at the re- 
quest of the Home Secretary in 1912, 
and the remaining five in 1918, at which 
time they were first brought prominently 
to the notize of the police. While in- 
tended merely as administrative direc- 
tions, they have come to have the force ~ 
of law and are a very important part of 
the instructions issued to every con- 
stable. The text of these rules appears 
in full in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Police Powers and Procedure 
of March 16, 1929, which will be re- 
ferred to subsequently.*5 

14 New York State Bar Association, Pro- 
ceedings, VoL 69 (1946), pp. 332-36. 

15 Cmd. 3297, London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1929. The Rules are also 


printed in full in Cecil C, H. Moriarty, Police 
Lew (11th ed.; London, Butterworth, 1951), 
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The Judges’ Rules relate mainly to 
police cautioning of suspects and per- 
sons in custody. They permit a police 
officer, when endeavoring to discover 
the author of a crime, to question any- 
one, whether suspected or not, from 
whom he thinks he may obtain useful 
information. But upon deciding to 
charge a person with a crime, he should 
first caution such person. The usual 
form of the police caution today is: 
“You are not obliged to say anything, 
but anything you say may be given in 
evidence.” 1€ Formerly, the phrase “in 
evidence against you”, was employed, 
but the Jast two words are now omitted. 

The Rules “also provide that the 
usual caution should be given when 
persons in custody are questioned, or 
if the prisoner wishes to volunteer any 
statement, or when a person in custody 
wishes to reply to a statement taken 
separately from a person charged with 
the same offense. When a person is 
formally charged with a crime, the 
wording of the caution is as follows: 
“Do you wish to say anything in an- 
swer to the charge? You are not 
obliged to say anything unless you 
wish to do so, but whatever you say 
will be taken down in writing and may 
be given in evidence.” Any suggestion 
that his answer can only be used in evi- 
dence against him should be avoided, 
as it might prevent an innocent person 
from making a statement which might 
help to clear him. If there is not time 
to give the caution before the prisoner 
makes a statement, that will not render 
the statement inadmissible in evidence 
but he should be cautioned as soon as 
possible. 


~ 


pp 58-60, and in the article by T. E. St. 
Johnston, “The Legal Limitation of the Inter- 
rogation of Suspects and Prisoners in England 
and Wales,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Vol. 39, No 1 (May-June 1948), 
p. 94. 

16 Moriarty’s Police Law, supra note 15, 
p. 59. 
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Regarding the questioning of persons 
in custody, the Rules specifically pro- 
hibit the cross-examining or question- 
ing of a prisoner making a voluntary 
statement, except such questioning as 
may be necessary to remove an ambi- 
guity in something he has actually said 
—for example, whether an hour men- 
tioned was in the morning or evening. 
They are also interpreted as prohibit- 
ing questions to a person on the crime 
for which he is in custody.” Any state- 
ment-made in accordance with the Rules 
should, -whenever possible, be taken 
down in writing and signed by the 
maker after it has been read to him 
and he has been invited to make any 
corrections. 

The caution referred to in the Judges’ 
Rules was originally administered by 
the examining magistrate, whose duties 
formerly were similar to those of a po- 
lice officer investigating crime today. 
It had become a police practice by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Its purpose is to insure that the pris- 
oner’s statement is voluntary and to 
establish to the satisfaction of the court 
that the prisoner knew he was under no 
obligation to make a statement or to 
incriminate himself. 


The Royal Commission on Police Pow- 
ers and Procedure 


A Royal Commission on Police Pow- 
ers and Procedure was appointed in 
1928 to consider the general powers 
and duties of police in England and 
Wales in the investigation of crimes and 
offenses, and specifically to inquiresinto 
the practice followed in interrogating or 
taking statements from persons inter- 
viewed in the course of the investigation 
of crime. The Commission was re- 
quested to report on whether such pow- 


ers and duties were properly exercised 


“with due regard to the rights and liber- 
17 See St. Johnston, op. cit, p. 96. 
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ties of the subject, the interests of jus- 
tice, and the observance of the Judges’ 
Rules both in the letter and the spirit.” 

The report of the Royal Commission, 
after an intensive survey of police prac- 
tices, gave the police practically a clean 
bill of health. It covered a wide’range 
of problems and offered many valuable 
suggestions concerning the taking of 
voluntary statements and other police 
practices and procedures. It found no 
credible evidence of the existence of 
third-degree methods, and stated, “We 
do not believe that the practice either 
exists or would be tolerated by the 
Force itself.” 1° 

The report found concerning the 
Judges’ Rules that the “spirit” of the 
Rules was faithfully observed by the 
police, although certain ambiguities in 
the language of the Rules had caused 
some divergencies in practice. The re- 
port strongly recommended that all per- 
sons in custody, immediately on arrival 
at the police station, be allowed facili- 
ties to consult with their legal advisers, 
and also with their friends except where 
the interests of justice might forbid, and 
that each person be specifically informed 
of his rights in these respects. 

The entire document—while by no 
means uncritical at many points—is a 
testimonial to the high standards of 
conduct and performance achieved un- 
der English police practice. 


PROPOSALS FOR HIGHER POLICE 
STANDARDS 


The one best remedy for the spe- 
cifi¢ abuses considered in this article 1s 
their outlawing by the police themselves 
through the adoption of higher stand- 
ards of police practice. Not only is 
this entirely feasible; it has already 
been done in two conspicuous examples. 
The English police changed in relatively 


18 Report, op. cit., p. 100 


short order from a State of utter ineffi- 
ciency and corruption to a model sys- 
tem through the establishment of pro- 
fessional standards of practical opera- 
tion early in the nineteenth century. 
Our own FBI under its present direction 
has attained such world-wide eminence 
through the adoption of superior stand- 
ards of investigation and procedure that 
it is hard to believe that only a little 
over thirty years ago it was considered 
“one of the worst law enforcement or- 
ganizations in the country” and “al- 
most a national disgrace.” 1° 

The following proposals are offered as 


effectual steps toward eliminating the - 


use of the third degree, other police bru- 
tality, and wire-tapping abuses. Most 
of them are already the law or the prac- 
tice, and all have the endorsement of 
leading police authorities or official 
bodies.’ 

1. No law enforcement official should 
use force, threat, or other inducement 
of any kind to obtain a confession or 
other evidence of crime. 

2. In all cases of arrest, the arresting 
officer shall take the person arrested be- 
fore the committing magistrate without 
unnecessary delay. What might consti- 
tute unnecessary delay must be deter- 
mined on the basis of the facts and cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. But 
it should definitely not be interpreted 
to include prolonged detention to deter- 
mine guilt or innocence. This deter- 
mination is the function of the court, 
not of the police, whose duty consists 
solely in the collection of sufficient evi- 
dence to support a charge against the 
accused. 

3. Upon the arrest of a suspected per- 
son, and upon the taking of a voluntary 
statement from a person in custody, he 
should be cautioned that he is not 


, obliged to say anything but if he does 


it may be used in evidence: 
18 Kidd, of. cit. supra note 2, p. 11. 
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4, Persons taken into custody should 
be afforded the opportunity to consult 
legal counsel, and also relatives or 
friends if the interests of justice will 
not thereby be endangered. 

5. Every complaint by a private per- 
son against a police officer should be in- 
vestigated promptly. In minor cases 
the complainant should be informed of 
the outcome and the disciplinary action 
taken, if any; in cases involving attend- 


ance of the complainant at an inquiry, - 


the hearings should be public; and a 
public accounting should be made at 
regular intervals of all charges and dis- 
positions involving police officers. 

6. Wire tapping by law enforcement 
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officials to obtain evidence in criminal 
and subversive cases should be discon- 
tinued, except where authorized by court 
order or warrant, to be issued only in 
cases where there is reasonable ground 
to believe that evidence of crime or sub- 
versive activities may be thus obtained. 
Such an order must specify the line and 
the person involved, a time limit, and 
who may have access to the record or 
to whom the information may be dis- 
closed. An accounting as to use of the 
order must be made to the court within 
a specified time and disposition of the 
record be provided for by the court. 
Violators of this procedure should be 
penalized. 
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Police Unions and the Public Safety 


ó By Don L. Kooxen and Loren D. AYRES 


NIONIZATION for the police 
/ service has presented troublesome 
questions of policy for many years. A 
majority of police administrators are of 
the opinion that any attempt to apply 
modern concepts of unionism to the 
administration of public police service 
would disclose formidable disadvantages 
to police employees and to public safety 
as well. Despite the opinions of police 
leaders on the question, whenever and 
wherever severe public criticism of po- 
lice service occurs, union organizers are 
quick to seize upon the occasion as an 
opportunity to arouse among police em- 
ployees an interest in unionization. As 
a matter of fact low morale from any 
cause renders a police department vul- 
nerable to the sales arguments of union 
organizers. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Although the past quarter century of 
police progress has recorded many great 
achievements, police service has failed to 
cope with crime. Effective enforcement 
of criminal law has been a basic re- 
sponsibility of police service since the 
birth of the nation but, despite substan- 
tial additions of personnel at all levels 
of police service, statistics show con- 
tinuing percentage increases in criminal 
offenses. Some of the blame may be 
placed upon political intervention, low 
salaries, overlapping jurisdiction, or cor- 
ruption of officials, but these factors are 
not the basic causes of the breakdown. 
They are symptomatic of more funda- 
mental factors, such as disorganization, 
lack of cohesion, or inadequate realistic 
leadership. A situation of this charac- 
ter has a profound effect on the public 
as well as on police personnel. ‘The 
public becomes more and more critical 


of police service and the thousands of 
loyal and capable police officers through- 
out the nation find themselves confused 
and greatly apprehensive of the future. 

In other areas of public service there 
has been a marked trend toward em- 
ployee unions, but the majority of po- 
lice administrators are of the opinion 
that unionism in its present form can- 
not solve their problem. Before the 
question can be resolved, a careful ex- 
amination must be made of unionism— 
what it offers and whether its objection- 
able features could be alleviated. 


CRAFT UNIONS 


Unions are organizations of craftsmen 
and tradesmen who are primarily en- 
gaged in the production of tangible 
products. The basic function of the 
union obviously is to deal with the 
problems arising between management 
and workmen. In these relationships 
the union represents the employee col- 
lectively in cealing with management; 
and though the published objectives of 
the union may include some altruistic 
aims, in reality they are more deeply 
concerned with matters of financial bet- 
terment. 

The success of a union in discharging 
its obligation to its members is in direct 
ratio to the number of members in- 
volved. The negotiating power of a 
union depends upon the relative size of 
the organization; for that reason unions 
must rely to a great extent upon the 
power represented nationally rather than 
locally. Experience has demonstrated 
clearly that labor unions rely upon 
threats of force or even violence to ob- 
tain their objectives. 

The professed aims of craft unions in- 
clude the assurance of ‘majority rule,” 
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words which imply the autonomy of the 
local union. In practice, however, we 
‘find many instances where national la- 
bor leaders in the craft exercise dicta- 
torial power over the locals throughout 
the nation. There are also recorded in- 
stances where organized criminal bands 
have seized control of local unions and 
have blocked all attempts of the mem- 
bers to remove them. 

The craft unions point to the alluring 
benefits of collective bargaining in mat- 
ters pertaining to wage and working 
conditions, the closed shop, and the 
checkoff system. The courts have de- 
clared, however, that municipalities, 
counties, and states are without power 
to enter into collective bargaining agree- 
ments with their employees. Statutes, 
civil service rules and regulations, and 
departmental regulations define the pro- 
cedure under which police officers are 
selected and appointed and thus deny 
to police employees the benefits of the 
closed shop so greatly emphasized by 
crait unions. The courts have declared 
that in public employment there can be 
no discrimination of citizen against citi- 
zen, union member against nonunion 
member, where all other eligibility re- 
quirements are met. Finally the check- 
off system, which provides for withhold- 
ing union dues from the salaries due to 
employees, cannot be legally applied to 
police service, since state and local gov- 
ernments cannot legally be used as col- 
lection agencies for private debts. 

Over the years a most effective weapon 
of the union has been the right to strike 
and although this right may be of im- 
portance to a local union when faced 
with an impasse in local negotiations, it 
would prove untenable when applied to 
the public service. 


THE PROFESSIONAL IDEAL 


In contrast with the selfish interest of 
craft unions, professional organizations 
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are composed of persons who are en- 
gaged in rendering a public service, a 
service that demands specialized per- 
formance and one that is unlimited by 
compensatory or financial evaluation. 
The objectives of professional service 
may seem less tangible than the aims of 
unionism, and professional ideals tran- 
scend all individual financial and social 
benefits. 

The present complexity of law en- 
forcement and public safety has in- 
creased the importance of police service > 
to the extent that its present level is 
comparable to that of public health and 
public welfare. Both of these public 
services have enjoyed professional status 
for some time. For many years police 
leaders have been using the word pro- 
fession in speaking of their activities, 
but as yet they have not given proper 
consideration to the responsibilities that 
the word implies. 

If police service expects to take its 
place along with the honored profes- 
sions of law, medicine, and education, 
it must accept the appurtenant respon- 
sibilities. Police service as it is now 
conducted does not meet all the require- 
ments of a true profession and, though 
great progress has been made in a few 
departments, much remains to be done 
in the adjustment of police organiza- 
tions to modern professional concepts. 
There are no obstacles to attainment 
of professional status so great that they 
cannot be surmounted if the police are 
willing. 


The professtonal concept 


Certain essentials are recognized in 
all professions. ‘These essentials were 
clearly presented in a report of a com- 
mittee of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police; they are in sub- 
stance as follows: 

1. A profession requires an organized 
body of knowledge held as a common 
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possession and extended by the united 
efforts of those engaged in the calling. 

2. Facilities must be provided for 
professional training in these knowl- 
edges and procedures. 

3. Standards or qualifications must be 
established and recognized by the mem- 
bers for admission to and identification 
with the profession. 

4. There must be a professonal or- 
ganization of a substantial number of 
members qualified to practice the pro- 
fession who will exercise an influence on 
the maintenance of professional stand- 
ards and disciplines and who will pro- 
mote programs of study and research to 
strengthen and pate present_ pro- 
cedures, 

5. There must be a ‘ete of ethics 
prescribing standards of conduct in the 
relationships of the members of the pro- 
fession with the public and with each 
other and insisting on the obligation to 
render professional service for reasons 
beyond exclusively economic considera- 
tions.* 

The professional concept was very 
aptly presented by Philip Allen, assist- 
ant secretary of the Home Office in 
England, when he said: 


The efficiency of the English police serv- 
ice depends at the bottom on the main- 
tenance of happy relationships between po- 
lice and the public. Sixty thousand un- 
armed policemen have the responsibility of 
maintaining the King’s peace amongst forty 
million citizens and they can only do this 
if they preserve the regard and esteem oi 
the community. 


Through sheer devotion, to the public 
interest, without other advantages, the 
police of Great Britain have come closer 
to the full acceptance of professional 
ideals than have those of any other 
country. 


1 International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, Report of Committee on Professions, 
1938-39, 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND 
CRAFT UNIONS 


The public demands of its servants 
more exemplary conduct than it expects 
of private citizens. It is an inescapable 
fact that a public official has no private 
life; as soon as he enters public service 
and as long as he remains therein, his 
conduct, whether on or off duty, will be 
subjected to the unrelenting scrutiny 
and critical analysis of the public he 
serves. The agents of law enforcement 
by reason of their specific responsibilities 
are bound to an even more exacting 
code than that applied to other public 
servants. Delinquencies in conduct that 
pass unchallenged when committed by 
other public officials, and acts that are 
accepted as commonplace in judging the 
propriety of the private citizen’s con- 
duct, are adjudged reprehensible when 
committed by policemen. 

Police have done little as a group to 
set standards of official conduct for their 
members. They have relied in the main 
upon departmental rules and regulations 
to set the pattern for their public rela- 
tionships. In most police organizations, 
however, such rules and regulations re- 
late principally to specific techniques 
and procedures, and therefore they can- 
not have much influence in shaping the 
general official conduct of policemen in 
their relations with the public. Some 
law enforcement agencies place great 
reliance on the solemnity of the oath of 
office or departmental pledge to impel 
men to exemplary conduct but these 
oaths and pledges are usually at the 
other extreme from departmental regu- 


Jations, being too brief and general to 


be of any great value as guides. 
Inasmuch as craft unions are built 
upon the basic concepts of collective 
bargaining, the closed shop, and the 
right to strike, their objectives are con- 
cerned with the interests of a majority 
of the membership with emphasis upon 
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shorter hours, higher pay, and better 
working conditions, and they evince 
little concern over how their demands 
will affect the employer. When their 
basic concept is that the interests of the 
union override and are often contrary 
to the interests of the employer, their 
position becomes incongruous and un- 
tenable. 

The union’s consideration of em- 
ployee capabilities usually ends with 
the prescribed apprenticeship, and from 
then on promotion is based principally 
upon seniority. This practice, with the 
theory behind it, runs contrary to the 
common principles of all merit systems, 
including civil service. 

An example of the potential incom- 
patibility of unionism and the profes- 
sional ideal is found in the pledge re- 
quired of members of the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees: 


I pledge my honor to observe faithfully 
the constitution and laws of this local of 
the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees and the rules 
and regulations for the government thereof: 
not to make public any of the proceedings 
of this local; to perform faithfully all the 
duties assigned to me; to support the prod- 
_ucts and services of organized labor by 
making purchases of such products and 
services; to so conduct myself at all times 
as not to bring reproach upon my local; 
anc at all times to bear true and faithful 
allegiance to the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
and to the labor movement in general, 


Can a public police officer accept the 
above pledge and still be true to his oath 
of office? 


REPRESENTATION 


Although there are a large number of 
public police officers in the United 
States, they are not represented by any 
organization that would be comparable 
to the professional associations of law, 
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medicine, and education. This lack of 
an official representative body has re- 
sulted in the formation of many police 
associations and benefit societies, the 
majority of which are restricted to 
Single departments or to specific serv- 
ices within a single department, even 
though they may have ambitions to- 
ward national or even international ex- 
pansion. A few have developed rapidly; 
for example, the Fraternal Order of Po- 
lice now has lodges located in twenty 
States of the Union and the order is still 
growing. Some of these associations are 
of long standing and include all levels 
of police personnel in their membership. 
They have recorded satisfactory accom- 
plishments in many areas and a few 
have developed sufficient strength to 
constitute effective lobbying groups. 

Departmental benefit and fraternal 
associations provide social activities for 
policemen and their families that have 
been strong incentives toward better mo- 
rale. In the main these benefit associa- 
tions have not aspired to national or in- 
ternational growth. In some areas the 
organization of police groups, leagues, 
and associations has been undertaken 
by professional organizers whose objec- 
tives are primarily mercenary. In these 
attempts some solicitation of funds from 
outside usually develops and often re- 
sults in damaging compromise. In most 
cases these activities are short-lived but 
in their brief period of existence they 
may become very damaging to public 
support. 

Some police administrators bitterly 
oppose the formation of any outside as- 
sociation of police officers, on the ground 
that as public servants policemen can- 
not subject themselves to control by any . 
outside agency. A few police adminis- 
trators have taken exception to a prac- 
tice followed by a number of police. as- 
sociations of issuing associate member- 
ship and courtesy cards to citizens who 
are in no way connected with police 
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services. One administrator, who fears 
the compromising implications in such 
associate memberships, has enacted de- 
partmental regulations which forbid any 
member of the department to accept 
membership in an association that so- 
licits associate memberships among per- 
sons not connected with law enforce- 
ment. 

Even though some of these police as- 
sociations have national and interna- 
tional possibilities, in no instance has 
there been any real progress toward 
welding the rank and file of police into 
a truly professional organization. Al- 
though the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, as presently organized, 
does not represent the rank and file of 
police service, it claims that one of its 
principal purposes is to emphasize the 
professional character of policing to the 
public in order to secure full public sup- 
port of law enforcement. To carry out 
this obligation, a committee on profes- 
sionalization was formed. Yet after fif- 
teen or more years of existence, the 
IACP has failed to record any de- 
cisive action toward its avowed purpose. 
Therefore it would seem that the great- 
est deterrent to professionalization, at 
this time, is the police themselves. There 
is no question that the American Bar 
Association has been eager to help the 
police service to attain professional 
standing and that it has made construc- 
tive efforts in this direction. In the last 
year the American Bar Association’s 
Committee on Organized Crime pre- 
pared a model statute by which it 
sought to improve: police service and 
initiate a step toward professionaliza- 
tion, but its efforts in this instance were 
very coolly received by the JACP. 

A strong selling argument of craft 
unions in their attempt to penetrate the 
field of public service has been their 
claim that by group action ends may be 
gained that cannot possibly be secured 
by individual means; they particularly 


stress the fact that unionization means 
strength. This promise is particularly 
alluring to policemen, who naturally de- 
sire benefits—social, financial, and other 
—and who feel that most of the rank 
and file have no voice or part in shap- 
ing their own destiny. 


THE RIGET TO STRIKE 


The most effective weapon used by 


unions in pressing their demands is the 


threat of strike, and although wide pub- 
licity has been given to their political 
strength it~now appears that this al- 
leged power was greatly overrated. The 
larger craft unions do considerable lob- 
bying at both national and state levels, 
yet they are not much more effective 


. than are the present police organiza- 


tions and associations. 

There is little direct legislation or 
judicial opinion relating to the right of 
police officers to organize into unions 
and to resort to the use of the strike as 
a means of securing compliance with 
their demands. In the absence of legal 
interpretation it is necessary to examine 
some trend implied in informal opin- 
ions and a few court decisions on ques- 
tions that were closely related. In these 
instances the comments and opinions, 
which are reflective of public opinion 
and desire, are based upon four con- 
cepts. i 

1. The people, as the employer, must 
have unilateral control of policy in the 
management of public police service.’ 

2. No person acting for the employer 
can bind the employer in a contractual 
relationship. l 

3. Police service is concerned with 
emergencies and therefore intentional 


2 Coane v. Geary, 298 Til. App. 199, 18 N.E. 
2d 719 (1939). 

8 Charles S Rhyne, Labor Unions and Mu- 
nicipal Employe Law (Washington: National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, [cop.~ 
19461), pp. 416-18. i 
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work stoppages would’ constitute . mis- 
feasances. 

4. Employment as a police officer 
does not constitute a right, but on the 
contrary is a privilege, subject to such 
control groups as boards of safety and 
civil service commissions, who may set 
the conditions of employment. 

Government exists for the protection 
of life and property and to safeguard 
the liberty of its citizens. In order to 
insure the full protection of all citizens 
sovereignty must be maintained. Any 
defect in police service is a weakness of 
the governmental unit. As agents of 
government policemen can have no other 
allegiance than to their government, 
particularly in the exercise of the au- 
thority granted them by law. 

Despite the limitations which are 
placed upon our police, their authority 
_and power is great. As long as control 
remains in the hands of government and 
government remains in the hands of the 
people, we need have no fear of this 
chartered power and authority. 

Various opinions 

The peculiar status of our police 
forces has been recognized by our courts 
whenever issues involving the loyalties 
and obligations of police have come up. 
In Coane v. Geary the court quoted as 
follows: . 

A police force is peculiar, sus generts, 
you may say, in its formation and its re- 
lation to the city government. It is prac- 
tically an organized force resembling in 
many respects a military force, organized 
under the laws of the United States and 
equally as important as to the functions it 
is required to perform. .. . It is a depart- 
ment which requires that the members of 
it shall surrender their individual opinion 
and power to act, and submit to that of a 
controlling head just as much as the com- 


4 McNett v. Lawther, 223 S.W. 503 (Tex. 
Civ. App. 1920); City of Jackson v. McLeod, 
24 So. 2d 319 (Miss. 1946). 
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mon soldier must surrender his own opin- 
ion and power of action to that of his com-- 
manding officer. And there is the same ne- 
cessity of discipline—of regulation existing 
in the police department that exists in re- 
gard to the military department.® 


The American Federation of Labor as 
early as 1897 was opposed to police un- 
ions on the ground that “it is not within 
the province of the trade union move- 
ment to especially organize policemen.” ® 
Later the American Federation of La- 
bor reversed its earlier holding. 

Calvin Coolidge, as governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, said in justifying the dis- 
missal of Boston police after their strike 
of 1919: 


A strike of policemen of a great city, 
leaving that city at the mercy of an army 
of thugs, is a crime against civilization. In 
my judgment, the obligation of a policeman 
is as sacred and direct as the obligation of 
a soldier. He is a public servant, not a 
private employee, and the whole honor of 
the community is in his hands. He has 
no right to prefer any private advantages 
to public safety.’ 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
letter to the president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees in 
1937, said: 


All government employees should realize 
that the process of collective bargaining, as 
usually understood, cannot be transplanted 
into the public service. It has its distinct 
and insurmountable limitations when ap- 
plied to public personnel management. The 


5 Coane v Geary, 298 Il. App. 199, 18 NE. 
2d 719 (1939), quoting “an opinion of the late 
Judge Murray F. Tuley, ... rendered in the 
case of O'Regan v. City of Chicago, on No- 
vember 29, 1904 (Chicago Legal News, Vol. 
37, p 150, Dec. 24, 1904).” 

8€ Emma Schweppe, The Firemen’s and Pa- 
trolmen’s Unions in the City of New York 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University, 1948), p. 25. 

7Sterling Denhard Spero, Government as 
Employer (New York: Remsen Press, 1948), 
p. 252. 
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very nature and purposes of government 
make it impossible for administrative off- 
cials to represent fully or to bind the em- 
ployer in mutual discussions with govern- 
ment employee organizations. The em- 
ployer is the whole people, who_ speak by 
means of laws enacted by their representa- 
tives in Congress. Accordingly, adminis- 
trative officials and employees alike are 
governed and guided, and in many instances 
restricted, by laws which establish policies, 
procedures, or rules ın personal matters. 


Particularly, I want to emphasize my 
conviction that militant tactics have no 
place in the functions of any organization 
of Government employees. Upon employees 
in the Federal service rests the obligation 
to serve the whole people, whose interests 
and welfare require orderliness and conti- 
nuity in the conduct of government activi- 
ties This obligation is paramount. Since 
their own services have to do with the 
functioning of the government, a strike of 
public employees manifests nothing less 
than an intent on their part to prevent cr 
obstruct the operations of government until 
their demands are satisfied. Such action, 
looking toward the paralysis of governmert 
_by those who have sworn to support it, is 
unthinkable and intolerable.® 


CONCLUSION 


Law enforcement machinery is an in- 
strument of the people, and the effec- 


tiveness of its application depends upon ` 


the preparation, training, and integrity 
of the policemen upon whose shoulders 
the burden of application falls. There 
is no short cut to a solution; there is no 
new technique or procedure that can be 


` 8 Rhyne, op. cit. supra note 3, p 192. 
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advanced as a panacea. ‘The crime 
problem is slowly but steadily growing 
despite increases in police strength, ex- 
posures of crime combines, investigations 
by legislative committees and by civilian 
crime commissions, and eloquent prom- 
ises of political aspirants. At every ses- 
sion of our legislatures, state and na- 
tional, myriads of new laws are passed, 
some describing new criminal offenses, 
many amending the old, a great’ ma- 
jority introduced in the fatuous belief 
that crime may be reduced by parang 
teeth into the law. 

As the records stand, unions have in 
no way demonstrated their ability to 
aid in meeting the past needs of law en- 
forcement, and an examination into their 
methods and procedures fails to give 
any encouragement that they can be de- 
pended upon in future developments. 


August Vollmer states that it is now. 


evident that an entirely new method of 
combating crime must be devised, one 
based upon facts and scientific research, 
and that every law enforcement officer 
should be professionally trained for the 
office he occupies.® 

_The professionalization of police serv- 
ice now rests in the hands of the po- 
licemen themselves, but it is doubtful 
whether there is sufficient interest among 
them at this time to effect the transition. 
Recently a growing public dissatisfac- 
tion in police service has been evident, 
and this public interest and concern 
may do much to expedite a true profes- 
sionalization of police service. 


9 The Criminal (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Founda- 
tion Press, 1949), pp. 447—48 
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Brown, WILLIAM ADAMS, JR., and REDVERS 
Opre. American Foresgn Assistance. Pp. 
xi, 615. Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1953. $6.00. 


Over $90 billion of foreign assistance 
was made available by the United States 
during the twelve years, 1941-52. This 
support, as an instrument of American for- 
eign policy, has raised many complex and 
controversial issues, which Drs. Brown and 
Opie analyze in carefully competent and 
meticulous detail. They trace the various 
programs, from lend-lease through mutual 
security, examine the policy issues that 
arose, and appraise the results achieved, in 
this first authoritative survey of the assist- 
ance record as a whole. 

The study is divided into six parts. The 
first deals with aid during World War II: 
the second with early postwar assistance 
policy; the third with European recovery, 
principally the Marshall Plan and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (ECA); 
the fourth mainly with aid programs for 
Asia and the underdeveloped countries. 
Part Five is devoted to military assistance 
and mutual security, while the final part 
provides an evaluation of policies and op- 
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erations over the whole twelve-year penod. 

That our foreign aid programs were ef- 
fective first in helping to defeat wartime 
fascist dictatorships, and later in contain- 
ing what was likely, in the absence of post- 
war help, to have been a far greater ex- 
pansion of the Communist dictatorship 
than actually occurred, is made abundantly 
clear. That Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
France, and others might have been en- 
gulfed by the octopus tentacles of Soviet 
Communist imperialism, had it not been 
for the Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, ECA, and the Mutual Security 
Agency (MSA), is an inescapable conclu- 
sion of this excellent study. The -authors 
declare: “Whatever degree of confidence 
may be felt that the existing crisis in in- 
ternational relations may be overcome 
without another world war is in large 
measure attributable to the counterpoise 
to the forces of aggression provided by 
American power,” and, “In looking at the 
record of foreign assistance during the past 
12 years, the conclusion is inescapable that 
impressive results have been achieved in 
overcoming the economic and military 
weaknesses of the immediate postwar 
years. By maintaining foreign assistance 
during the cold war, the United States has 
in addition exposed increasingly the mere- 
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tricious character of the Commumist ideo- 
logical appeal and kept people from going 
over into the Communist camp.” 

_ Whatever impact this survey may have 
on the formulation of future policy will be 
all to the good in view of its wise and rea- 
soned conclusions. The authors, for ex- 
ample, warn against the end of economic 
assistance, declaring, “Least of all should 
economic strength be put in a secdéndary 
place, because it is the foundation of mili- 
tary strength.” And they realistically note 
that an almost indefinite continuation of 
foreign aid may be a necessity of Ameri- 
can policy. It is to be regretted that policy 
developments of the new administration in 
this area could not have been subjected to 
the authoritative and informed scrutiny of 
the authors. It would not be very difficult, 
however, to guess how they view the prob- 
able end of all economic aid, the eviscere- 
tion of Point Four, and the unfortunate 
prospect of less trade and less aid. 

Jerome B. COHEN 
College of The City of New York 


Macx, Rosert T., Je Raising the World’s 
Standard of L[auing; The Coordination 
and Effectiveness of Point Four, United 
Nations Technical Assistance, and Re- 
lated Programs Pp. xviii, 285. New 
‘York: Citadel Press, 1953. $4.00, 


This work presents a detailed documen- 
tation of the efforts over the first half of 
this century of the more developed nations 
to aid in the socioeconomic development 
of the less advanced countries. Viewed 
only as such a documentation, it is of im- 
portance both to the observer and the prac- 
titioner in the current national and inter- 
national efforts to aid the underdeveloped 
areas. This history of activity before the 
last war provides perspective often lost 
sight of in discussions of this problem. 

However, this is more than a mere his- 
torical treatment of the problem. With 
the historical base, the author demonstrates 
the growing need for co-ordination of the 
activities-of the various agencies, national 
and international, offering assistance. It is 
‘here, perhaps, that the author presumes too 
great an understanding of the problem on 
the part of the casual reader. There is no 
clear-cut analysis of the dangers inherent 
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in the lack of, and thus the imperative ` 


need for, co-ordination in this field. This 
is unfortunate because the need is appar- 
ent to the practitioners but perhaps is not 
so evident to that very casual reader whose 
assistance is necessary if effective correc- 
tive measures are to be insisted upon and 
taken. 

The author then proceeds- with an ex- 
haustive study of the procedural steps 
taken by the United Nations to provide 
co-ordination for the expanded program of 


-Technical Assistance being undertaken by 


it and the specialized agencies; of the simi- 
lar steps taken by illustrative regional or- 
ganizations; and of the steps taken by the 
United ‘States as an aid-giving nation. 
There is here a fine portrayal of the con- 
flict of interest inherent in attempts at any 
level to achieve co-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of groups of agencies with special- 
ized interests whose representatives want 
the blessings of co-ordination but dislike 
sacrificing their own control of their indi- 
vidual programs. The description of the 
UN and regional actions is also a good por- 


+ 


trayal of the conflicting interests of the- 


participating governments. 

The study is rounded out by a descrip- 
tion of an aid-recipient country. This does 
disclose the conflicts in an aid-recipient 
country which interfere with the carrying 
out of balanced development programs but 
since it is limited to one country would 
seem to be of limited value as an illustra- 
tion, | 

It is unfortunate that the study was 
ended in June of 1950 because by that 
time the programs of Technical and Eco- 
nomic Assistance in question had not been 
in operation long enough to allow the au- 
thor to analyze the effectiveness of the co- 
ordination procedures in action. 

Wurm E. Moran, JR. 

Washington, D. C. 


THOMAS, ANN VAN WYNEN. Communism 
Versus International Law: Today's Clash 
of Ideals. Pp. xiv, 145. Dallas, Tex: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 
1953. $3.75. 


The author holds degrees of A.B., LL.B., 


and LL.M., from Rochester, Texas, and 


Southern Methodist Universities respec- 
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tively. As State Department Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer she was assigned to the Union 
of South Africa to study social welfare 
' problems and “had ample opportunity to 
observe the workings of international law.” 

From an impressive background of re- 
cent literature the author surveys the de- 
velopment of international law among the 
ancient Chinese, Hindus, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, tracing it through the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation, and 
through the periods of Enlightenment, Posi- 
tivism, and present-day Scepticism. Of the 
post-Reformation era, Grotius, Pufendorf, 
Vattel, and followers are duly cited as 
Protestant writers with the religio-ethical 
approach. Following the vogue among 
latter-day authors, Mrs. Thomas passes by 
Victoria, Ayala, and Suarez, of the Counter- 
Reformation, though Grotius concedes that 
the works of the first two “may be of 
service to others.” Suarez, whom Grotius 
does not mention, anticipated the latter in 
the significant differentiation between jus 
gentium and jus inter gentes, law of na- 
tions and law among nations (international 
law). The writings of Victoria, Ayala, 
Suarez, Grotius, and followers are avail- 
able in English in Classics of International 
Law published by the Carnegie Institution 
for International Peace. 

The author’s fundamental approach is re- 
vealed in the chapter- and subheadings, 
here condensed and simplified: Ethical na- 
ture of international law in relation to 
natural law, Christianity, and democracy, 
with derivative concepts of tolerance, 
equity, good faith, and indestructible rights 
of the individual. Concepts of interna- 
tional law toward a core of common reac- 
tion and sense of justice. Marxian ideo- 
logical impact on international law in rela- 
tion to morality, individual, and war, in the 
setting of semantic fraud. Revitalization 
of the ethical basis and efficacy of mid- 
twentieth century international law in the 
frame of Western concepts and democratic 
co-operation. 

In summary, the basis of law and order 
is the golden rule for individual, family, 
community, and nation, as the foundation 
for the security of civilization. Militant 
Shintoism, Fascism, and Nazism were 
checked in World War II. Expanding 
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in its ruthless materialism, Communism 
threatens to succeed where the other isms 
failed. Only by mutual practice of the 
golden rule may the free world hope to 
stem the new aggressor in his cold war 
designs. 

This crusading little book commends at- 
tention from lay and professional organi- 
zations alive to the problem of enforce- 
ment of international law as posed by the 
inconclusive results of the United Nations’ 
punitive Korear venture. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Cringe, Howarp F. The United States 
and Mexico Pp. xvi, 452. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$6.00. 


This original, penetrating analysis will 
awaken interest and commendation not 
only among students of Mexico and of 
Mexican—United States relations but among 
students of international affairs generally. 
Employing the techniques of anthropology, 
Dr Cline has produced a study which is at 
once substantial and sensitive, solid and 
perceptive. Not before have we had such 
a book on Mexico. Now that it has come 
it will afford much stimulation and delight. 

Mexico and the United States are neigh- 
boring countries. Thus they have been for 
an appreciable time. Thus they promise 
to be for some time to come. Over the 
years, their relations have presented all the 
variety which one would have considered 
most tempting to the taste of historians 
and analysts of international fare. It is 


_ curious that they have been relatively so 


neglected by scholars on both sides of the 
border. 

The works of such scholars as Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, J. Fred Rippy, J. M. Callahan, 
and Frank Tannenbaum have provided in- 
troductions to the subject of United States- 
Mexican relations. The studies of F. S 
Dunn, S. A. McCardle, R. D Gregg and 
W. C. Gordon have been on specialized 
aspects of these relations. All of these 
have been notable and useful but we have 
been greatly in need of more. This need 
the full and perceptive study of Dr. Cline 
goes far toward meeting. As the first com- 
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prehensive study of our neighbor to the 
-south and our relations with it, his book 
achieves an enviable familiarity with the 
wide range of factors—psychological as 


well as economic, political, and military— 


which have strangely compounded these 
relationships. It possesses, as I have said, 
all the perceptiveness of an anthropologi- 
cal approach. 

At the same time, I know Dr. Cline will 
be the first to welcome a discussion of cer- 
tain of his views. This cannot be exten- 
sive in so concise a space as this. But I 
can give a few samples of the questions 
which he raises. Dr. Cline states it as a 
“fundamental consideration” that Mexico 
“will remain very Mexican” (p. 2). How- 
ever, Mexico grows less and less “Mexi- 
can” with each passing year, and its un- 
easiness over this development is one of 
the most perceptible factors in its political 


and commercial relations with the United 


‘States. `I find it also difficult to agree that 
“the late-nineteenth-century Mexican sys- 
tem against which the Revolution was 


launched had been largely constructed and 


run by Porfirio Diaz and his supporters” 
(p. 5). “Run,” yes; but I believe a fairly 
creditable case could be made that the 
Revolution was and continues to be against 
a system in many significant features in- 
digenous, some of which were reinforced 
by Cortés. The Díaz regime seems to 
_have been a later veneer of an old system. 
Nor do I believe Mexican history justifies 
the statement that “Mexicans since 1910 
have been valiantly and stubbornly starting 
nearly everything from scratch” (p. 5). 
There will be readers who will question, 
also, such statements as that which credits 
Mexico with exercising “consistent leader- 
ship in hemispheric affairs” (p. 9). Dr. 
Cline’s belief that contacts between the 
two countries are now “largely routine” 
may have beer responsible for a treatment 
of the aftosa story (pp. 394—5) in routine 
fashion whereas the latter was as reveal- 
ing as any development of recent years of 
the imaginative tact and ingenuity that are 
contributed to the relationships of these 
two countries of different histories and 
mentalities. Such passages as these make 
the book something less than perfect, but 


it stands as an original, penetrating, well- 
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rounded analysis for which all those who 


seek understanding of and among the hu-, 


man family can be indeed most grateful. 
R. SMITH SIMPSON 
Bombay, India 


Husnes, H. Stuart. Fhe United States / 


and Italy. Pp. xiii, 256 Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$4.00. 


This short book (overpriced in view of 
its brevity) is published in the “American 
Foreign Policy Library,” now edited by 
Professor Donald C. McKay. The first 
three chapters give a bird’s eye view of 
Italy, its land, people, and history. Chap- 
ters 3—6 briefly describe the Fascist 
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gime both before and during World, War À 
II. Chapters 7—9 deal with the Christian 
Democrats, their political policies apwe 7mm 


as their failure to handle the underlying 
economic and population pressures of Italy 
in an effective and imaginative manner. 
The tenth, and last, chapter of the book 
covers “Italy and the Atlantic Commu- 
nity,” including an all-too-brief discussion 
of Italo-American relations. Despite the 
title, the book is therefore more in the na- 
ture of a general introduction into Italy’s 
past and present rather than an analysis of 
the United States and Italy, as the title 
promises. 

Professor Stuart is very well qualified to 
write on Italy, as he understands both the 
pressing economic and institutional prob- 
lems of the country 4s well as’ its psy- 
chological imponderables. It is therefore 
doubly regrettable that the book does not 
quite come off. In the first place, the vol- 


-ume is so short that the material rarely 


opens up new vistas of fact or interpreta- 
tion. Secondly, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer too much of the scarce space is 
allocated to background and history, and 
too little to contemporary problems. Italy 
is vulnerable to both Communist penetra- 
tion and neo-Fascist revival, and its loss 
to the free world would be of immense im- 
portance. The author would therefore have 
performed a greater service by concentrat- 
ing on the crucial issues of the present and 
the ‘prospects of the near future rather 
than by going over well covered ground of 
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the pre-Fascist and Fascist periods. Pro- 
fessor Hughes shows penetrating judgment 
and perspective in appraising the postwar 
regime under the leadership of de Gasperi 
and other Christian Democrats. He sharply 
criticizes the Christian Democrats for their 
failures, in particular, in the economic and 
social realm, but he is realistic enough to 
see that, given the circumstances of the 
Italian situation, the alternatives of Com- 
munism or Fascism would hardly, have been 
preferable from the Italian or general 
Western viewpoint. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN . 

Princeton University 


Hurewitz, J.C. Middle East Dilemmas: 
The Background of United States Policy. 

' Pp. xiv, 273: New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. $3.75. 


“Written early in 1953, ths volume is a 


con summary of the foreign affairs of 
Turke Ian, Egypt, Palestine-Israel, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. 
With the emphasis on the contemporary 
scene, Dr. Hurewitz has demonstrated the 
rapid growth of American concern and in- 
volvement within the area during the last 
decade. He classifies, perhaps unjustly, 
most of the present unresolved situations 
in the region, and principally those of Suez, 
Iranian oil, and the partition of Palestine 
as the dilemmas for the United States in 
the Middle East. 

The impasse of the British with regard 
to Egypt and the Canal and the Sudan and 
to Iran and the oil company is still with 
us, Dut present indications lead one to sur- 
mise that acceptable compromises and solu- 
tions may not be too far removed. Thus, 
some of ‘the dilemmas may be more ap- 
parent than real. As for the Arab-Israel 
struggle, Dr. Hurewitz has marshaled facts 
and figures to support his contention of a 
dilemma there for the United States. The 
manner in which some of these facts have 
been presented leaves in a number of 
places something to be desired, with the 
result that the total picture is not entirely 
objective. Anyway, the dilemma on this 
point is not in the Middle East so much as 
it is om this side of the Atlantic! 

The most important sections of the book 
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are those which tell the story of the evolv- 
ing affairs of the individual states of the 
Middle East with the outside world in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
rivalries of Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and Germany are shown in fine perspective 
within the framework of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the growing nationalisms of the 
local populations. Dr. Hurewitz rightly 
emphasizes the problems facing the United 
States in this area and stresses the difi- 
culties of strengthening the political, eco- 
nomic, and military forces of the countries 
as part of the policy of containment of 
Soviet Russia at a time when the force of 
Britain, America’s ally, is being sorely tried 
by Iran’s nationalization of oil resources 
and by the demands of the renascent Arabs. 

For the moment this is the true dilemma, 
and Dr. Hurewitz’s two concluding chap- 
ters indicate how the United States is try- 
ing to remove this dilemma—-one by eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, and the 
other through a more skillful diplomacy in 
explaining American aims and in clearly 
demonstrating the meaning of American 
democracy. 

SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 
Ohio State University 


KimcHe, Jon. Seven Fallen Pillars: The 
Middle East 1945-1952. Pp. xxvi, 439. 

. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 
$4.50. 


At the end of 1951, the author of this 
book reminds us, Americans picked the 
Persian Premier Mossadegh as “the Man 
of the Year,” and the British selected him 
as their choice for “the Joke of the Year.” 
The Middle East, in the words of Jon 
Kimche, is becoming an American, rather 
than a British, headache. As British influ- 
ence is declining, American is taking its 
place. And the author’s great question is: 
Can American capitalism embark in this 
area on a progressive social policy which 
alone, he believes, can bring political sta- 
bility? Can it find willing allies among 
the local peoples in that policy’s pursuit? 

They can do so only if they are willing 
to heed the lessons of the past and learn 
from made-in-Britain mistakes. “To trace 
how, often with the highest motives, the 
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British went wrong, is the main purpose 
of this book.” 

, The British made common cause, the au- 
thor tells us, with the pashas and effendis 
of the region. That was and still is the 
ruling minority, feudalistically self-centered, 
unaware of the existence of the great twen- 


tieth century “revolt of the masses.” They 


preach patriotism but seldom practice it, 
except when xenophobia pays rich dividends. 

It is the paradox of paradoxes that the 
British cultivated effendi affiliations for 
presumably democratic reasons. The Mid- 
dle East became their bailiwick after World 
War I, where Pax Britannica had one of 
its main pivots. That peace could be main- 
tained, in their view, by co-operating with 
the regional masters. Theirs was not the 
mission to foment social revolutions. De- 
mocracy demanded that the wishes of the 
“natives” should be heeded. These natives 
were the effendis and through them Britain 
ruled. 

The falsity of this policy was revealed in 
the spring of 1948, the author tells us, when 
a handful of Jews defeated the Arab world 
“The Arab officers were too fat,” another 
observer had said, “the soldiers were too 
lean.” The effendi rule was then exposed 
to the challenge to which the response was 
missing. This revealed the danger facing 
the Western World. The Arab Middle 
East is filled with independent countries 
only on the map. In reality, no country is 
independent that displays such weakness. 
The pivotal point of one of the great stra- 
tegic areas has turnec out to be a power 
vacuum. On the very edges of this void 
the Soviets are in ambush. This is the 
kind of situation furnishing the explosive 
ingredients of which world tragedies are 
made. 

The “Seven Pillared Worthy House” of 
T. E. Lawrence, which was to house the 
free people of the Middle East, is in ruins. 
However, the author does not despair if 
America can learn from Britain’s error and 
makes an attempt to work with the repre- 
sentatives of the people and not merely 
with those of material interests. The two 
forgotten people, Arab and Jew, may yet 
build up the Worthy House. 

Emu LENGYEL 

New York University 
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AM ERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


BURKE, Rogert E. Olson’s New Deal for 
California. Pp. xi, 279. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953. $4.00. 
If, as President of the United States, 

Franklin Roosevelt had the advantage of 
all the breaks, they were all against Culbert 
Olson as Governor of California. As Burke 
points out, California embraced the New 
Deal too late; Olson was a victim of bad 
luck—his own ill health, the death of his 
wife, the almost complete absence of press 
support; his strange lack of tact and states- 
manlike leadership created enemies who 
blocked his reform program. 

The book is based upon Mr. Burke’s 
doctoral dissertation—which comes as no 
surprise to the reader. He has employed 
something like 100,000 words to develop 
his thesis, which is more than ample copy; 
his bibliography covers almost a dozen 
pages, including between 35 and 40 unpub- 
lished theses and dissertations; footnote 
citations, collected at the end of the book, 
run to a staggering total of between 800 
and 900. The inclusion of innumerable de- 
tails, many. of them of slight significance, 
and the introduction of numerous quite in- 
conspicuous persons may unfortunately be 
characteristic of doctoral dissertations, but 
they certainly do not make for smooth 
reading and do tend to impair the perspec- 
tive of the whole. There is evidence of 
prodigious industry and meticulosity; but 
the busy reader is likely to complain that 
the product savors of the boy Einstein re- 
ferred to as “trying to split wood with his 
razor.” Because of this, certain matters of 
major import, as the evacuation of the 
Japanese from California during the’ Sec- 
ond World War, under orders of General 
John L. DeWitt, are not given sufficient 
relative importance. 

The author succeeds in E a dis- 
passionate treatise, though the style of the 
book would be considerably enhanced if it 
had a little of the sparkle of Upton Sinclair 
as he proclaimed his E P I C program pre- 
ceding the Olson administration. 

Governor Olson came to power in the 
depth of the great depression (the election 
was held November 8, 1938)—+the first 
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Democratic governor following a long suc- 
cession of Republican administrations. He 
had his moments of triumph and glory, as 
when in 1940 he headed the delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention. But 
bitter disappointment was his when he 
failed to hold his own party in line, or 
even to hold it together. He was never 
quite able to discover the correct formula 
for really successful administration. And 
then, during much of his administration, 
there was the constant threat of recall 
hanging over his head. There was precious 
little clear sailing throughout his entire 
term. Here was “a governor whose New 
Deal never came to pass,” despite his high 
professions and lofty ideals. 

The publisher of Burke’s book has done 
an expert job of printing, as one would ex- 
pect, though a very small number of errors 
and a few pages with blurred printing (pp. 
86, 98, 114) have slipped in. But two or 
three questions come to the reviewer’s 
mind. Was it desirable to emphasize fur- 
ther the already solemn subject matter by 
binding the book in lugubrious dead black? 
And just how do the innovations of using 
completely lower case letters for chapter 
headings and the placing of page headlines 
at the bottom—in caps—comport with the 
otherwise somber appearance of the vol- 
ume and the seriousness of its contents? 

Dr. Burke’s book will probably not at- 
tract a very large number. of popular read- 
ers; but it constitutes a detailed account 
of one of the most interesting chapters in 
California’s recent political history. The 
serious student will be grateful for his 
scrupulously painstaking record. 

RocxwELL D. Hunt 

College of the Pacific 


CRAVEN, Avery O. The Growth of South- 
ern Nationalism, 1848-1861. Vol. VI of 
“A History of the South” edited by 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. 
Merton Coulter. Pp. xv, 433. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1953. $6.50. 


To obtain-the integrated picture of the 
development of Southern nationalism, one 
should read in rapid succession Professor 
Sydnor’s The Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, 1819-48 and Professor Crav- 
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en’s The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 
1848-1861. For, as Craven points out, the 
period covered by his volume is a continua- 
tion and an acceleration of the trends and 
forces already active. The sectional issues 
of the entire period from 1800 to 1860 
were concerned chiefly with the acquisition 
and organization of territories and states. 
The Louisiana Purchase, the admission of 
the state of Louisiana, the admission of 
Missouri, and the annexation of Texas 
were the larger issues prior to 1845; the 
Mexican War with its territorial acquisi- 
tions, the Kansas-Nebraska ' controversy, 
the Dred Scott decision, and the campaign 
of 1860 were the basic sectional territorial 
issues after 1845, 

The sectional balance of power, the ex- 
pansion or restriction of slavery as a po- 
litical and moral issue, were the very es- 
sence of all these sectional controversies 
over territories. The winning side in the 
organization of a territory or state stood 
to gain two senators and one or more rep- 
resentatives. 

In the earlier years, the issue of slavery 
had been primarily political. But as time 
passed, spokesmen of the North, swayed 
by the abolitionist zealots, more and more 
cast slavery in the role of an all-pervasive 
sin. Slavery came to be the dark symbol 
of all things Southern. For the North, to 
keep slavery out of the territories, and 
thus put an end to its expansion and to the 
power of the South in the national govern- 
ment, was a great moral duty. At the same 
time, however, it was understood that such 
weakening of the political power of the ag- 
ricultural South would bring untold bene- 
fits to the economic interests of the rapidly 
industrializing Northern sections—often at 
Southern expense. 

With the annexation of Texas, the terri- 
torial limits of slavery seem to have been 
reached. After that the territorial issue 
was a battle over abstractions: The North 
insisted om the moral right to exclude slav- 
ery from those arid and barren regions 
from which nature had already excluded 
it; and at the same time Southern lead- 
ers were demanding their “constitutional 
rights” to carry slavery into these same 
territories where it could not go, and to 
have it protected. 
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Running through Mr. Craven's volume is 
the theme that, in the minds of the North- 
ern people on the one hand, and of the 
Southern people on the other, the sectional 
quarrel was between moral right and con- 
stitutional rights. But it should always be 
remembered that the American people from 
the days of the Revolution hed regarded 
constitutional mnghts—life, liberty, prop- 
erty, freedom of speech, and so on——as 
God-given natural rights, certainly moral 
rights: Right and rights were identical in 
the minds of most Americans. 

The great contribution that Mr. Craven 
makes in this generally readable and use- 
- ful account of the period is his thorough 
study of popular Southern reaction to the 
sectional issues as revealed in the public 
press. It is the picture of a conservative 
people, not greatly swayed by the bitter 
debates in and out of Congress, slowly and 
regretfully reaching the conclusion that 
separation from the North was necessary 
for the survival of the South. 

FRANK L. OWSLEY 

University of Alabama 


PRATT, FLETCHER. Stanton: Lincoln’s Sec- 
retary of War. Pp. xii, 520. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1953. 
$5.95, 


This book will bring pleasure to those 
who have wanted a new, virile, and ap- 
preciative book-length account of Edwin 
Stanton. Probably no one has ever minded 
having’ Stanton’s faults pointed out; but 
many have been annoyed at the malevolent 
calumny that has been heaped upon him. 
They have wished to have it reaffirmed in 
ringing sentences that Stanton was truly a 
great Secretary of War-—exacting, efficient, 
incorruptible himself and dreaded by those 
who were corruptible—who did not engage 
in devious practices to thwart his Chief or 
frustrate generals. 

The book moves swiftly. But Mr. Pratt 
was not so eager to see Stanton cleaning 
up the bad legacy of Simon Cameron that 
he slighted his youth and education in 
Ohio, his rapid rise to the top of the legal 
profession, his family life, and his previous 
service to the country. Stanton cleared 
government titles to lands in California - 


worth about $150 million, showing alleged 
conveyances from Mexico to be fraudulent; 
no dollar tag can be put on his stiffening 
influence in the Buchanan administration 
after he became Attorney General in De- 
cember 1860. 

With preliminaries well disposed of, one 
can imagine Mr. Pratt taking satisfaction 
in having Stanton post, in the War Office 
on January 20, 1862, an order saving one 
day a week for Congressmen, one for the 
public, and reserving the other four to “ac- 
tive operations in the field.” Effectively 
he comments, “He was the man of war in 
the place of war.” The 270 pages that fol- 
low are essentially an account of the Civil 
War as seen from the Secretary’s office, 
with emphasis on capacities—frequently in- 
capacities—of generals, Stanton’s relations 
with Lincoln, and his own acts. Occasion- 
ally there may be a. minor error - (Con- 
federate forces did not go through Cumber- 
land Gap in August 1862, for it was then 
in Federal hands), but the over-all account 
and evaluations are, according to this 
reviewer’s judgment, discriminating and 
sound. 

Less than 40 pages are devoted to the 
period from Lincoln’s death to that of 
Stanton, a few days after he was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. (Mr. Pratt 
has him die on December 23, 1869, in- 
stead of December 24.) But the essen- 
tials of the Reconstruction controversy are 
there, unencumbered, clearly analyzed, and 
readably set forth. Just as Mr. Pratt sees 
military events and personages from a 
good background, so he grasps political 
questions realistically. He does not gloss 
over attacks on Stanton. He gives, in fact, 
an appendix that deals with the contro- 
versies. 

Some may criticize because Mr. Pratt 
did not delve extensively into new sources 
and come up with fresh facts. No new 
facts, however, will change the minds of 
those who accept what McClellan and 
Welles said about Stanton; and without 
discounting the importance of further re- 
search, one can urge that what was first 
needed was a reappraisal such as Mr. Pratt 
has given. 

KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 

Indiana University 
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Ropick, BURLEICH CusHinc. American 
Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten 


Factor in the Founding. Pp. xx, 244. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 


$4.75. 

The theme of this volume is that the 
United States has a political and constitu- 
tional heritage derived from English cus- 
toms and at the same time from constitu- 
tional customs which were the product of 
the American political climate. In sup- 
port of this conclusion Mr. Rodick mobi- 
lizes documentary and secondary materials 
from English history and American co- 
lonial and national history from 1620 to 
1829 in seven chapters, 140 pages of text, 
66 pages of notes, and 26 pages of bibli- 
ography. With the author’s emphasis on 
the historical continuity of English politi- 
cal principles, institutions, and practices in 
American constitutional development few 
will take exception. However, by this time 
it is no novelty to read that the Constitu- 
tion was not an original invention of the 
framers, but rather the product of genera- 
tions and even centuries of English history 
and colonial experience. 

Of a different nature is the manner in 
which the author links specific phases of 
American constitutional growth with cer- 
tain so-called counterparts in English his- 
tory and his extremely loose use of the 
term custom to which Mr. Rodick at- 
tributes a versatility it hardly possesses. 
Custom is used synonymously with tradi- 
tions, habits, institutions, practices, and 
principles. Thus we find designated as 
customs such things as English feudalism 
(p. 13), struggles for power (p. 19), 
identification of one’s intent with the gen- 
eral welfare (p. 20), poor administration 
and lax law enforcement (p. 26), the con- 
flict between seaboard and frontier (p. 31), 
checks and balances (p. 28), smuggling (p 
37), and the oppression of the weak by 
the strong (p. 66), not to mention other 
examples of a similar nature. 

Narrowly specific counterparts and paral- 
lels are found in the English Puritan Revo- 
lution and the American Revolution to 
demonstrate the continuity of custom 
broadly defined. Analogies between the 
defections of Edmund Waller and Charles 
Lee, the failures of the Uxbridge and 


Staten Island Conferences (p. 49), the 
difficulties of Cromwell and Washington 
with Parliament and Congress (p. 49), 
John Milton and Thomas Paine (p. 55), 


and Stuart Restoration and the Constitu- 


tion of 1789 (p. 67) are interesting, but 
have little bearing on the continuity of po- 
litical traditions or institutions, however 
well they may describe a revolutionary 
process. 

The author is on more solid and more 
familiar ground when he emphasizes the 
influence upon American constitutionalism 
of such matters as natural rights, Dr. Bon- 
ham’s Case, the separation of powers, rep- 
resentative and judicial institutions, co- 
lonial charters, and the common law. 
Even here, however, he tends toward over- 
emphasis when he finds a possible link be- 
tween the Electors of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and Presidential electors or when he 
magnifies the influence of Royal disallow- 
ance of laws upon the American scheme of 
judicial review. 

By failing to confine his use of custom 
to a more scientific definition and by in- 
troducing interesting, but nonetheless ir- 
relevant items, the author has impaired the 
effectiveness of his general theme. At the 
same time, however, he has compiled much 
valuable material in a short volume and 
has rendered a service in reminding us once 
again that American institutions, doctrines, 
and practices are neither so new and origi- 
nal nor so different as the mystical patriots 
would endeavor to make us believe. Be- 
cause of the importance of the footnotes 
to the text of this book the irritating tend- 
ency of publishers to place footnotes at the 
end of books makes for an especial incon- 
venience in this instance. 

Rospert J. HARRIS 

Louisiana State University 


Durry, Joun. Epidemics in Colonial 
America, Pp. xi, 274. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1953. 
$4.50. 

Those who revel im the good old times 
should read this book! As epidemic fol- 
lowed epidemic, people lived in dread; 
people mourned the loss of the last one, 
and dreaded the next one. The task of 
assembling the data concerning infectious 
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diseases 1n Colonial America was not an 
easy one. There was very little formal 
medical literature concerning the matter, 
and this was very inaccurate. Statistics 
were almost unknown. So, from letters or 
diaries, newspapers, in fact anywhere that 
a record was made, Mr. Duffy has gleaned 
information which makes up this book. 
- The most dramatic and spectacular dis- 
eases were smallpox and yellow fever 
They struck hard, and both had a high 
fatality. Yet it is surprising to find that 
the almost daily toll of diphtheria and 
dysentery probably exceeded the sum total 
of all deaths from yellow fever and small- 
pox. Reéspiratory diseases are placed next. 
It is interesting to know what a great 
ally infectious disease was to the Colonists 
—this because of the great susceptibility 
of the Indians, and their utter lack of any 
notion of quarantine! Many more Indians 
died from European diseases than from 
European weapons. The impression is 
gained from reading the book that these 
diseases assumed the greater importance 
not only in America but also in Europe 
during Colonial tımes. At any rate, we 
have better records of them. The recount- 
ing of one epidemic after another of small- 
pox becomes almost tedious because of the 
similarity. The tremendous variations in 
mortality also are notable. A great dimi- 
nution of smallpox through inoculation is 
well brought out by the story. Yellow 
fever played less of a role because its 
ravages were principally confined to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, South 
Carolina. Though the case mortality was 
extremely high, the total deaths were not 
great. 
Diphtheria, called putrid sore throat, 
was regarded as a new disease The case 
fatality among children was tremendous 
Throughout the whole book the utter help- 
lessness of the medical profession stands 
out. They do not appear to have been 
even the best informed persons, as some 
of the clergy wrote excellent descriptions. 
Measles, whooping cough, and mumps are 
seldom mentioned, had a low case mor- 
tality, and we know of their existence only 
through an occasional letter. l 
The book is a valuable compilation of 
data concerning epidemics. Much of the 
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evidence is inferential since there was great 
confusion concerning the identity of many 
of the diseases. However, it is a book to 
be well regarded and ought to hold a 
permanent place in medical history. 
' A, WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 
Billerica, Massachusetts 


BENEDICT, Murray R. Farm Policies of 

- the United States, 1790-1950: A Study 
of Their Origins and Development. Pp. 
xv, 548. New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. $5.00. 


In the first place, this is a much larger 
book than the number of pages indicates, 
being printed in double columns running to 
47 lines each. The first six chapters, cov- 
ering 110 years in as many pages, are es- 
sentially just such chapters as might be 
found in a good general economic history 
textbook. Much of the material could be 
fourd in a general American history text- 
book. In fact, connecting links throughout 
the work are taken from one general Ameri- 
can history and one American economic 
history textbook—good ones, but neverthe- 
less elementary treatises. A brief treat- 
ment of the first century is justifiable on 
the basis that the full development of farm 
policy did not come until after 1900. The 
remainder of the book covers the first half 
of the present century in a wealth of de- 
tail, more factual than interpretative. It 
is a good book for ready reference but 
should be used by the reader only as a 
starting point for further investigation. 

The author persistently ignores certain 
fundamental monographic works as though 
some preceptor was always at his elbow to 
warn against controversial matters. Cer- 
tain other less reliable sources are some- 
times used instead. For example, a state- 
ment on page 73 relating to the amount of 
land given by the federal government to 
railroads is taken from an article written 
by a railroad lobbyist and is flatly contra- 
dicted by the best, unbiased official studies 
that the present author does not even men- 
tion. Again, on page 112, he makes no at- 
tempt to defend the safety-valve theory 
against its attackers, but merely accepts it 
as though it had never been questioned. 
These approaches are typical of the book, 
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which can nevertheless be profitably read 
with caution. 
Frep A. SHANNON 
University of Ilinois 


DANIELS, Warrer M. (Ed.). Presidential 
Election Reforms. Pp. 200. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. $1.75. 


An excellent collection of secondary ma- 
terials, this volume is brought out for the 
1953-54 high school debates. It covers 
practically all phases of presidential elec- 
tions, from the preconvention candidacies 
to the operation of the electoral college. 
One can scarcely think of a more funda- 
mental area of our politics, for it encom- 
passes the whole party system and the in- 
stitutional organizations designed to create 
the executive and legislative agencies. 

The editor has followed two criteria in 
the selection of materials—simplicity of 
language and brilliance of style. As a re- 
sult, the great bulk of the materials come 
from professional journalists. This is both 
a strength and a weakness. On the credit 
side, these analysts are in constant contact 
with political operations. They write from 
the scene of “the Washington mess,” from 
the press galleries of national conventions, 
from the presidential specials. But they 
know it, and understand it, largely from 
the personality angle. And, as a result, 
their analyses emphasize political figures 
and minimize institutional aspects which, 
afcer all, are far more important to the 
United States. The end result is that, as 
a collection, this is far inferior to the ex- 
cellent textbooks which we have on the 
party system. 

There are incisive atticles by Dean Mc- 
Henry, Harold Gosnell, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, James MacGregor Burns, Hugh 
Bone, and the late Carl Becker. These 
generally seek to evaluate the practices in 
terms of the Democratic schematization. 
But there are also articles by James A. 
Farley and Edward J. Flynn which are 
little more than exercises in self-appraisal. 
A great team makes a great coach. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt could have been 
elected in any of his races with a national 
chairman who did nothing more than “pass 
out the chewing-gum ” Reading them, one 
might easily come to the conclusion that 
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voters are docile creatures who can be 
herded by the stern shepherd into almost 
any political corral. The election of 1952 
should successfully inter those antedeluvian 
ideas about political allegiance. The editor 
might have overcome this weakness by in- 
cluding materials from Samuel Lubell and 


‘John Fischer. 


Finally, the least satisfactory section is 
that dealing with the reform of the elec- 
toral college. Most of the materials in- 
cluded are written from a narrow partisan 
viewpoint. Messrs. Lodge and Gossett 
were thinking of the party system fifty 
years hence and not in the next election. 
For the most part, the commentaries on 
the Lodge-Gossett and Coudert proposals 
reveal very little interest in, or even under- 
standing, of the higher philosophic demands 
of democracy. 

Cortez A. M. EWING 

University of Oklahoma 


PInKOWSKI, Epwarp. Washington’s Ofi- 
cers Slept Here: Historic Homes of Val- 
ley Forge and Its Neighborhood. Pp. 
278. Philadelphia: Sunshine Press, 1953. 
$5.00. 


Valley Forge is one of our most hallowed 
places and symbols. The courage and con- 
secration evidenced by Washington and his 
men during the winter of 1777-1778 will 
be remembered as long as Americans cher- 
ish liberty. Thus any book which deals 
with Valley Forge will find a receptive 
audience. 

Edward Pinkowski, former newspaper col- 
umnist and book reviewer, has spent many 
years absorbing the atmosphere of the re- 
gion and doing the research for this volume. 
His book is divided into 34 chapters, most’ 
of them dealing with a single house in 
which .one or more of Washington’s officers 
had headquarters during the winter. The 
typical chapter is made up of four parts: 
an account of the use of the house as a 
military headquarters, a brief account of 
the military career of the officer or officers 
quartered there, the history of the building 
of the house and its early owners, and an 
account of the present owners and of what 
they have done to improve, beautify, or 
otherwise change the building and grounds. 
It thus becomes a combination of military 
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history, local history, folklore, and con- 
temporary guide book. , 

The two opening chapters deal with 
Washington’s headquarters and the camp’s 
bakehouse. Some of the following chap- 
ters are concerned with the headquarters 
of such Revolutionary generals as Baron 
` von Steuben, James M. Varnum, Jedediah 
Huntington, Johann deKalb, John Sullivan, 
Enoch Poor, Casimir Pulaski, Anthony 
Wayne, Henry Knox, William Alexander- 
(Lord Stirling), Marquis de Lafayette, 
Charles Lee, and Nathanael Greene. 

There are 36 illustretions (largely photo- 
graphs of the various houses described), a 
bibliography, and an index which is of only 
limited usefulness. There is no documen- 
tation. The end papers consist of an in- 
teresting map of the Valley Forge region, 
locating.all of the houses discussed in the 
text. The book contains frequent generali- 
zations which are unfounded, ridiculous, or 
both, such, for example, as the following: 
“Don’t you think Benedict Arnold would 
- be one of our national heroes today-——if it 
badn’t been for his meeting with Robert 
Shewell on June 4, 1778, in the Coates 
house?” (p. 237), or the uncritical accept- 
ance of the traditional account of the Con- 
way Cabal (pp. 50, 51, 103-104). The 
style is clumsy with awkward, disjointed 
sentences and poorly organized paragraphs. 
The book is also characterized by some of 
the most careless typesetting and proof- 
reading that this reviewer has ever seen. 
Yet from the very nature of the material 
there is much here that will interest many 
people. 

Ratpx ADAMS BROWN 
- State University Teachers College 
Cortland, New York ` 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY , 


Harrop, R. F. Economic Essays. Pp. 
xii, 301. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1953. $4.50 


This welcome volume comprises a select 
collection of essays by one of the foremost 
British economists of the past three dec- 
ades. -Many of the articles. first appeared 
in leading English and American economic 
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journals; these are supplemented, and the 
general framework of the volume rounded 
out, by others written for this specific oc- 
casion. - 

The collection is presented under four 
general headings, of which the second is 
the most extensive: (1) Man-Power, (2) 
Competition, (3) Employment, and (4) 
Genezal. l 

The first block comprises two essays on 
“The Population Problem” (1944) and on 
“Equal Pay for Men and Women” (1945). 

The second block contains several arti- 
cles concerning the economic theory of the 
firm and industry, articles that are familiar 
landmarks to any serious student of the 
theory of imperfect or monopolistic com- 
petition as it unfolded in the late 1920s 
and 1930’s. Reprinted here are the “Notes 
on Supply” (1930), “The Law of Decreas- 
ing Costs” (1926), “A Further Note on 
Decreasing Costs” (1932), “The Equilib- 
rium of Duopoly” (1934), “Doctrines of 
Imperfect Competition” (1934), “The 
Theory of Imperfect Competition” (new), 
“Theory of Profit” (new), and “Profiteer- 
ing: an Ethical Study” (1939), 

The third section includes four essays in 
the general field of macro-economic analy- 
sis: “The Expansion of Credit in an Ad- 
vancing Community” (1934), “Keynes and 
Traditional Theory” (1937), “An Essay in 
Dynamic Theory,” and “Supplement on 
Dynamic Theory,” the latter rounding out 
the previous discussion. 

The last section contains one paper, 
“Professor F. A. Von Hayek on Individual- 
ism” (1945). 

One cannot but be impressed, in reading 
(or rereading) these essays, with the sense 
of current relevance that they convey. Nor 
can he fail to note with appreciation the 
conciseness, clarity, and directness of ex- 
pository writing which are distinguishing 
hallmarks of Harrod’s work. Would that 
more of us could follow his example. 

This collection is one that should be a 
welcome addition to the library of any 
serious student of economic theory and 
public affairs, and a virtual must on the 
reading list of the potential doctoral candi- 
date in economics. Much of it can be 
perused with profit by any intelligent lay- 
man who is interested in the texture and 
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content of contemporary economic think- 
ing on questions of basic theory and policy. 
_ A. M. McIsaac 
Syracuse University 


Upcren, ARTHUR, and STAHRL EDMUNDS. 
Economics for You and Me. Edited by 
Robert W. Smith. Pp viii, 246. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 
$4 00. 

One might easily misjudge this populari- 
zation by its style, samples of which fol- 
low: Chapter titles: “1. Sliding Downhill 
or Codfish Heads” and “4. Your Money 
Went Thataway, Partner”; text: “Suppose 
Coonskin Edmunds is out on the frontier. 
He reckons he could use $500 to plant him- 
self-a big field of ‘tobbaccy.’ Then he'll 
have something to chaw on when he’s 
fighting Indians.” Perhaps, as Lincoln sup- 
posedly wrote for an author who sought a 
recommendation of his book, “For those 
who like this sort of thing, this will be just 
tke sort of thing they like.” Despite the 
style, the book contains much interesting 
information and effective exposition on the 
general subject of ‘national-income-ap- 
proach economics.” 

The Foreword states the intention to 
make economics “easy to read and easy to 
understand.” But easy reading does not 
equal easy understanding where the ele- 
ments of economics are concerned. The 
considerable success the authors enjoy in 
their attempt to reconcile the two comes 
much less from style than from the omis- 
sion of material too elementary and impor- 
tant to leave an adequate introduction to 
economics. The emphasis is heavy on 
“monetary” economics, such as total money 
demand, total employment, gross national 
product, business cycles, central banking, 
and central government fiscal policy. It is 
light on the rationing of given products, on 
the allocation of productive services, on 
‘imputation and the pricing of productive 
services, and on the personal distribution 
of income, all of which are fundamental 
and persistent economic problems. 

Some parts, of the exposition are un- 
clear to this reviewer. (1) The adherence 
to gross as contrasted with met national 
product. When we are dealing with the 
contribution of capital accumulation to 
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progress, figures on the volume of ma- 
chines, buildings, and so forth “turned out” 
are not much help, since there is no addi- 
tion to capital till we more than replace 
what we use up in the process of produc- 
tion. (2) When it is said that “demand” 
changes far more than “supply,” what is 
meant by “demand” and “supply”? The 
statement is not explained on the assump- 
tion either that both are physical concepts 
or that both are value concepts. If “de- 
mand” means total money demand and 
“supply” means a physical interpretation 
of GNP (gross national product), how do 
we get a “law of supply and demand” 
without prices on the supply sider (3) 
The impression that “big business” and 
“monopoly” are interchangeable terms 
lends itself to the highly questionable con- 
clusion that the antitrust policy has been 
a failure. (4) Although the authors are 
not gullible about “government,” why not 
call a spade a spade by pointing out the 
downright dishonesty involved in such gov- 
emmental activities as borrowing, encour- 
agement of monopoly, and control of 
money interest rates? Integrity, too, is a 
vital and persistent problem of “political 
economy.” 
Bruce KNIGHT 
Dartmouth College 


WoytTInsky, W. S, and Associates. Em- 
ployment and- Wages in the United 
States. Pp. xxxil, 777. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. $7.50 


This study is the most comprehensive 
single volume on wages and employment 
in the United States. - It was prepared by 
the Twentieth Century Fund to provide a 
source book of data useful to those en- 
gaged in collective bargaining. 

At the outset Mr. Woytinsky presents a 
statement on the underlying framework of 
the study—that the American economy is 
still expanding. An examination of trends 
in national income, wages, and productivity 
follows this exposition. While no extra- 
polations of recent trends into the future 
are made, the expectations of long-run 
growth of the economy with increased pro- 
ductivity and a rise in real wages are clearly 
indicated. The next part of the study 
deals with the institutional setting of col- 
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lective bargaining and wage determination. 
The role of government is examined first, 
followed by a survey of labor organizations 
and collective bargaining practices. The 
size and composition of the labor force and 
the factors that control the supply of and 
demand for labor are discussed in the next 
section of the volume. The fourth, and 
final part of the study, deals with wage 
rates and earnings. 

A total of 360 tables are presented in the 
text and appendix. These data are based 
on original Fund surveys and numerous 
government and other sources, some of 
which are not readily available. 

As is usual in the case of major Twen- 
tieth Century Fund studies, the present 
volume is accompanied by a report of a 
special committee whose function it was 
“to formulate a program of action in the 
public interest to deal with the problems 
disclosed by the research.” While the 
members of the committee were selected 
because of their individual eminence, the 
composition of the committee is tripartite 
in nature, consisting of a former chairman 
of the War Labor Board, a labor journal- 
ist, three college professors, three union re- 
search directors, and two presidents of 
large industrial corporations. 

Despite the wealth oi information in the 
volume, and the obvious desire of the com- 
mittee members to achieve a meeting of 
minds, the area of agreement is disappoint- 
ingly small. “The report,” one of the 
members states, “has no single point of 
view (or any clear point of view) in its 
approach to the problem of wage deter- 
mination.” Apparently one point on which 
all the members agreed was that more 
study is necessary as to how wages are 
set. But even in the pious agreement on 
the desire for more light, there is consid- 
erable divergence as to where light is most 
necessary. The research director whose 
union membership is concentrated in a low 
wage-paying industry would like more in- 
formation on the evil effects of substand- 
ard wages on the economy. Another mem- 
ber of the committee, searching for broader 
horizons, would investigate profit sharing 
as a form of employee compensation. A 
third participant throws doubt on the prac- 
tical effects of research, at least in some 


areas, upon collective bargaining processes. 

But the failure of the distinguished com- 
mittee to reach unanimity on wide policy 
implications flowing out of the abundance 
and excellence of the material presented in 
the survey should not detract from its po- 
tential usefulness. It merely emphasizes 
again the difficulty that a tripartite body 
has in arriving at general policy recom- 
mendations in the absence of immediate 
pressures. In the daily higgling and bar- 
gaining of the market place well-organized 
data ere useful and necessary. Undouwbt- 
edly parties that face practical situations 
and have a stake in labor management re- 
lations will find the survey helpful. Mr. 
Woytinsky and his associates, under the 
sponsership of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, have presented a major contribution 
to the literature of wages and collective 
bargaining. 

Sar A. LEVITAN 
Washington, D. C. 


ULRIKSSON, Vioxunn. The Telegraphers: 
Thetr Craft and Their Unions. Pp. v, 
218. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1953. $375. 


It is not often that a scholarly volume 
on a particular union, or on unionism in an 
industry, is produced by someone who has 
lived and worked in the industry. Vidkunn 
Ulriksson has had the unusual experience 
of spending some two dozen years as a 
railroad and commercial telegrapher, of be- 
ing active in the industry’s leading union, 
and of finally achieving the post of Asso- 
ciate Director of the University of Wis- 
consin School for Workers and Assistant 
Professor of Economics in the Extension 
Division. Despite his obvious and acknowl- 
edged union sympathies, however, the au- 
thor has not hesitated to be critical of un- 
ion tactics and policies. 

The volume itself is not as broad in scope 
as the title would indicate, for it is confined 
to commercial telegraphy and eschews the 
important field of the railroad telegraphers. 
After an introductory chapter on the de- 
velopment of the industry, the author sets 
forth in detail the attempts of various 
unions <o organize the industry. In effect, 
this is a story mainly of Western Union be- 
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cause of the dominance of this company. 
The account is carried forward in a com- 
bination of topical and chronological treat- 
ment. This is a most difficult form of 
presentation to handle—sometimes produc- 
ing odd effects as the chronology is inter- 
rupted for a one-paragraph “aside.” The 
history prior to the National Labor Rela- 


‘tions Act is an unrelieved account of defeat, 


attributed by the author to the telegraph 
operators’ white collar illusions, union weak- 
ness and incompetence, and the resolute and 
undeviating opposition of Western Union. 
After the National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA) and the legal defeat of the com- 
pany union, the entry of the American 
Federation of Labor’s Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union and its victory over the left- 
wing rival American Communications As- 
sociation (ACA) was almost foreordained. 

The dominance of the CTU, however, did 
not produce immediately a responsive and 
unified organization. For one thing, some 
of the units which ran under the AFL 
banner for NLRB election purposes were 
not even in the CTU proper and did not 
come in until some time later. Secondly, 
bargaining and dealing with Western Union 
wes in itself so surrounded by hoary tradi- 
tions and antiquated company organization 
that a feeling of frustration was inevitable. 
The union had not only to put the com- 


pany’s labor relations on a modern basis, it . 


had also to wait on the company’s reforma- 
tion of its own organization. A “business 
history study” of Western Union might well 
produce a classic document of organizational 
decay to be laid at the door of near- 
monopoly. 

From the documentation in the volume it 
is apparent that there is no abundance of 
source material on unionism in this in- 
dustry. This probably accounts for the 
inclusion of some detail, the intrinsic value 
of which is small, such as the text of an 
eerly union’s oath. In the same vein is the 
somewhat uncritical acceptance of testi- 
mony at congressional hearings. One can 
also wish for some information on the 
nonoperators—the other workers in the 
industry get barely a nod. It is apparent 
that the CTU has some organizational and 
structural problems of its own, but of this 
there is little. And how about the mecha- 
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nism of -collective bargaining? Here too 


we draw a blank. 

The volume as a whole is a good begin- 
ning. Some of the gaps have been indicated 
above. But there is still much to be ex- 
plored in the story of a small and impotent 
union coming suddenly into its own, con- 
fronted with the problems of unifying an 
inexperienced membership, of solving struc- 
tural difficulties, and of bargaining over a 
sprawling countrywide domain which, to 
boot, has a future which is none too bright 
at this reading. 

HERBERT J. LAHNE 

Washington, D. C. l 


VITELES, Morris S Motivation and Mo- 
rale in Industry. Pp. xvi, 510. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1953. 
$8.50. 


This book is the result of research on the 
basic motives in work by a distinguished 
psychologist who believes that the three 


‘ great continuing needs in industry are: to 


increase production; to promote employee 
satisfaction and adjustment at work; and 
to curtail industrial strife. It includes ex- 
perimental studies and attitude surveys 
made in America and England. The au- 
thor’s own-attitude is objective but with 
faith in the ullimate mutuality of interest 
between management and labor. 

The plan of the book is orderly except 
for considerable overlapping. ‘There are 
five parts, each one taking from 60 to 100 
pages. Part 1, “Mobilizing the Will to 
Work,” plunges directly into wage-incen- 
tives and the setting of tasks for them. 
All kinds of views are given, in fact our 
only regret is that the author quotes other 
authors so continually that it is sometimes 
difficult to find where he makes his own 
conclusions. ‘There are over 1,400 refer- 
ences made in the whole book to other 
authors. Part 2, “The Background of 
Motivational Theory,” continues on the at- 
titudes regarding incentives and then goes 
into social psychology and group dynamics. 
Together these two parts supply the reader 
with about everything known regarding 
employee motives and attitudes. Part 3, 
“Experimental Studies,” treats such prob- 
lems as job preference, size of work-group, 
teamwork, and employee participation in 
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decision-making, all pointed to what super- 
vision might do to improve morale and 
productivity. Part 4, “Employee-Attitude 
Surveys,” shows an employer how to assess 
morale and how to get along with unions. 
The role of supervision comes up again. 
Part 5, “Guideposts for Management,” at- 
tempts to apply correctives and provides 
excellent thought provocation for top man- 
agement. 

It is in this fifth part that the author 
expresses best his own conclusions, and he 
does not mince matters either. For in- 
stance he disagrees with those who in- 
terpret the Western Electric Company ex- 
periments to mean that “money, as an 
incentive for productivity, is no longer the 
paramount incentive.” As Dr. Viteles puts 
it, “in the opinion of this author, a view- 
point emphasizing the importance of the 
financial incentive is to -be preferred to... 
facile generalization concerning the menace 
of an economic orientation and the belittling 
of the role of the financial incentive in 
reports on the Hawthorne studies.” 

As a scholarly collection of the findings 
of many psychologists the book is re- 
markable. Certainly enlightened employers, 
teachers, and graduate students may learn 
some timely lessons regarding the rela- 
tionships between attitude and action. 

. CHARLES W. LYTLE 

New York University 


OsBorN, Davip S. Geographical Features 
of the Automation of Industry. Pp. xiii, 
108. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
Department of Geography, 1953. $3.00. 
Automation is essentially the substitution 

of manufactured instruments for people “as 

a source of decisions required for guiding 

machines.” In this volume Dr. Osborn 

examines the effects of automation in a 

number of establishments upon their re- 

quirements for production workers and 
space per unit of product. He then specu- 

‘lates on the changes reduced requirements 

would have upon the location of‘ industry 

both within metropolitan areas and through- 

out the nation. 3 
Although the number of plants studied 

were few, the data presented by the author 

clearly indicate that tke automation of in- 
dustrial processes will save labor and space. 


What is much less clear are the effects the 
introduction of labor and space-saving de- 
vices have on the location of economic 
activity. The cases cited in the text do 
not bear out the author’s generalization 
that automation will become an important 
factor in the location of industry. In al- 
most all of the plants described, the labor 
and space requirements were irrelevant to 
the selection of the site. Analysis of the 
effects of past widespread labor-saving in- 
novations on the location of industry might 
better serve the author’s objectives. 

The theory that the location of industry 
is influenced most markedly by transporta- 
tion costs for raw materials and finished 
goods seems undisturbed by Dr. Osborn’s 
examples. It is questionable that land 
and labor force are often of “controlling 
importance.” More attention might have 
been given to the possibilities of lowering 
fuel and raw material requirements by the 
substitution of continuous monitoring of 
equipment by control instruments for inter- 
mittent checking by employees. The costs 
of fuels and raw materials have frequently 
been determining factors in the geographical 
distribution of industries. 

Dr. Osborn considers the influence of 
instrument service availability on the loca- 
tion of future automation, but notes that 
“customer density” may determine in large 
part the location of instrument service- 
sales offices. 

The author’s assumption that industries 
locate in downtown business districts rather 
than in suburbs because of the need for 
labor is unconvincing. Even if it were ad- 
mitted, the effect of automation on urban 
location is uncertain, as he notes that re- 
duced space needs may operate in a differ- 
ent direction than reduced manpower re- 
quirements. This reader was confused by 
some of the conclusions. In close proximity 
are printed (pp. 98-99): “Automation 
brings human occupance a step closer to 
an ideal of possible decentralization,” and 
“With labor force reduced and less space 
required, increased centralization becomes 
a possibility.” The author is certain there 
might be a change. 

The subject and future of automation are 
exciting, and the case studies are well 
presented. It is probably too early to base 
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forecasts of the effect of automation on 
data of the few existing installations. Pro- 
jections into the future without better data 
call for a more penetrating study of the 
nature of the revolutionary potentialities 
of automation systems than Dr. Osborn 
has presented. 
Rosert N. GROSSE 
Bureau of the Budget 
Washington, D. C. 


GEARTY, Patrick W. The Economic 
Thought of Monsignor John A. Ryan. 
Pp. viii, 341. Washington, D. C.: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1953. 
$4.00. 


Jobn A. Ryan believed that economics is 
primarily a positive science but that it is 
alsc largely a normative science; further, 
that its main usefulness is to promote the 
common good and social justice. Within 
this framework, he dedicated his life to the 
eminently practical task of providing his 
fellowmen with a multitude of carefully 
thought out moral judgments conditioned 
by economic facts. He rejected the “ortho- 
dor” economics of his time as inadequate 
and embraced the economic “heresy” of 
John A. Hobson for analyzing the equi- 
librium of the economy as a whole. In 
his ethics, he rejected time-worn theoretical] 
illustrations in favor of practical applica- 
tions to the everyday problems facing the 
worker, the industrialist, the politician, the 
internationalist. 

A measure of the wisdom and foresight 
of the man is found in the Bishop’s Pro- 
gram of Social Reconstruction of 1919. 
Written by Ryan, it gave official status to 
what he had advocated as early as 1909. 
Among its recommendations were: a 16- 
year-old age minimum on child labor; a 
legal minimum wage; legal protection for 
the right of workers to organize; provision 
for settling labor disputes; a federal em- 
ployment service; social insurance against 
unemployment, illness, invalidity, and old 
age; slum clearance and municipal housing 
projects; regulation of monopoly; and the 
“heavy taxation” of incomes, excess profits, 
and inheritances. As the roaring twenties 
were succeeded by the depressed thirties, 
and many of these proposals became the 
law of the land, one can readily see why 
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Ryan, when he was accused of merely fol- 
lowing after everything Roosevelt and the 
New Deal did, could say: “It’s not so. 
Before the New Deal was, I am.” 

Current history was his driving force as 
he faced up to the economic facts and moral 
implications of the sit-down strike, the 
secondary boycott, the closed shop, unions’ 
limitations of output and apprentices, co- 
operatives, racial discrimination, interna- 
tional economic relations, industrial de- 
mocracy, and the occupational group system 
or Industry Council Plan. And so he 
continued with his careful economic analy- 
ses and ethical interpretations until almost 
the day of his death. His last article ap- 
peared in July 1945; he died the following 
September 16. 

Patrick W. Gearty has done an invalu- 
able service in portraying the inspiring life 
and works of this dynamic thinker. His 
painstaking documentation reveals careful 
combing not only of published works but. 
also of unpublished manuscripts, lecture 
notes, marginal notations, and other evi- - 
dence that the prolific Ryan left in his 
wake. Besides this major contribution, 
Gearty has also produced a valuable hand- 
book of social teaching. And, he has pro- 
vided scholars with many guideposts to 
fruitful inquiry as well as warning signs 
over pitfalls where Ryan erred. 

In his review for The Annals (January 
1907) of Ryan’s first serious work—A 
Living Wage—David Y. Thomas found it 
“refreshing” to read a book that proposed 
to accomplish social reform “with a real 
human being at the starting point and the 
end.” If Thomas could read Gearty’s 
book today, he would be still more re- 
freshed at the discovery that many “real 
human beings” the country over have bene- 
fited from the translation of Ryan’s pro- 
posals into action. 

GERALD J, SCHNEPP 

Saint Louis University 


Tax Instrrure. Excess Profits Taxation 
(A symposium). Pp. viii, 183. Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1953. $5.00. 


Increased revenues for United States de- 
fense were called for by the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea in 1950. The Tax In- 
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stitute conducted a symposium in Phila- 
delphia on Excess Profits Taxation, De- 
cember 8 and 9. There were twenty 
participants, among them Professors A. G. 
Buehler, Louis Shere, D. T. Smith, Clar- 
ence Heer, and E. G. Keith; also Messrs. 
Beardsley Ruml, Ralph Flanders (U. S. 
Senator), Leon Henderson, and others 
representing the tax views of lawyers, ac- 
countants, business managers, and taxpayers. 

The discussions of this symposium in- 
clude most of the main points usually 
urged against excess profits taxation: for 
example, the difficulties of determining 
equitable tax credits, bases, and rates; the 
difficulties of preventirg tax considerations 
from causing too much distortion of busi- 
ness management; and the difficulties of 
administration. These main topics were 
discussed under numerous subheads. — 

Messrs. Ruml and Henderson, especially, 
emphasized rather dramatically how high 
marginal excess profits taxes differentiate 
between “cheap dollars” and “expensive 
dollars.” 

“The creation by law of cheap dollars 
has resulted and will result again, in care- 
lessness, waste and extravagance. The 
cheap dollar is demoralizing and breeds 
waste at every level of management... . 
If a competitor is not in excess profits, if 
it is weak in earnings, or young, or with 
inadequate capital—in other words, if it has 
only expensive dollars in its arsenal, it is at 
a double disadvantage as against its en- 
trenched rival with tax-created cheap dol- 
lars at its disposal”—Ruml. 

Little was said in the symposium favor- 
able to excess profits taxes; more or less 
was said to the effect that it would be 
better to raise extra revenue needed by 
increasing the rates of the regular corpora- 
tion income tax, instead of by a new excess 
profits tax. 

A number of speakers held that many 
citizens favored an excess profits tax be- 
cause they thought it put more of the cost 
of war upon those who benefited from war 
but failed to understand its relation to 
business incentives and other effects men- 
tioned above. 

Congress, however, later adopted a miré 
or less complicated excess profits tax to 
run until June 30, 1953. 


Unfortunately, the papers of the sym- 
posium were not published until May 11, 
1953, when Congress was debating the ex- 
tension of the excess profits tax due to 
expire soon. The tax was later extended 
until Dec. 31, 1953, and the Eisenhower 
administration’s intention to hold to that 
date has since been announced by the 
press, despite the fact that it now appears 
unlikely that the budget will be balanced 
next year unless sales taxes or other sub- 
stitute taxes are adopted. 

At this moment, Mr. Eisenhower’s party 
does not appear to be unified on tax policy, 
however, and, if the business or the for- 
eign situation should change radically and 
quickly, anything might happen. 

Roy G. BLAKEY 

University of Ankara, Turkey 


BiumM, WALTER J. and Harry KALVEN, JR. 
The Uneasy Case for Progressive Taxa- 
tion Pp. vili, 107. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. $2.50. 
Surveying what they describe as “The 

Uneasy: Case for Progressive Taxation,” the 
authors canvass the literature of the sub- 
ject and find there mainly an unconvincing 
analysis of marginal utility and sacrifice. 
This analysis starts with the assumption 
that the importance-of the marginal dollar 
of income falls off as more is acquired and 
does so consistently for different taxpayers. 
But to say the least no one knows how fast 
the utility curve drops and there is a con- 
flict of counsel as to what pattern of 
sacrifice satisfies equity. No sacrifice the- 
ory or any other support for progression 
gives us a precise standard for measuring 
its degree. Supporting progression on a 
frank preference for equality does not 
escape these difficulties. Sounder ground 
for the institution is found in its implica- 
tions for equality of opportunity—espe- 
clally as regards children. 

Turning to the legal record, the authors 
find even less support for progression. The 
Supreme Court simply swallowed the idea 
whole when popular opinion was ripe for 
the innovation. 

In terms of effects, consideration is given 
to the argument that progressive taxation is 
needed to absorb redundant savings. This 
approach has lost following since the De- 
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pression, and at any event has to be bal- 
anced against the adverse effects of progres- 
sion on incentives. Progressive taxation 
introduċes major difficulties of timing and 
definition in income taxation—witness the 
troublesome problem of splitting. The 
authors consider and reject the idea that a 
conservative allowance for subsistence leads 
logically to general support for progression. 

Progressive-tax theory has been due for 
an overhauling, and the authors do a 
highly competent job in exposing the vul- 
nerable spots in its utility and sacrifice 
supports. Progressive taxation like most 
other social phenomena must rest for its 
ultimate justification on its social, political, 
and economic consequences. The authors’ 
aralysis in this latter area is (perhaps nec- 
essarily) far short of exhaustive, and the 
reviewer takes exception to many of its 
conclusions. He also doubts the validity 
of the view that exemption of a minimum 
is thoroughly consistent with a negative 
view of further progression. 

But the work is distinguished by pene- 
trating analysis, comprehensive coverage of 
sources, and excellent documentation. It 
should do for this generation what Selig- 
man’s work did for the last. . And on the 
score of rigorous and circumspect analysis 
this new contribution rates high honors in 
the field. 

Harotp M. Groves 

University of Wisconsin 
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FRuMEIN, Grecory. Population Changes 
in Europe Since 1939, Pp. 191. New 
York: Augustus M. Kelley, 1951. No 
price. i 


Censuses taken in most European coun- 
tries after the end of the war reveal in- 
sufficiently the changes which the popula- 
tion underwent in the course of war and 
postwar years. Two years after the end 
of the war the population of Europe out- 
side the Soviet Union was already slightly 
larger than on the eve of war. This was, 
kowever, the result of various -conflicting 
factors, such as: continuing (although 
somewhat reduced) excess of birth over 


“normal” deaths; military and civilian war 
losses; population transfers; and a re- 
versal of the birth trend which, contrary to 
projections and predictions, showed an 
unexpected increase of fertility. 

So it was an important contribution to 
the understanding of Europe’s demographic 
situation when Mr. Frumkin (former editor , 
of the League of Nations Statistical Year 
Book, now a member of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat) undertook the arduous 
task of analyzing the various components 
of population changes which took place 
since 1939 in Europe outside the Soviet 
Union (a note on the USSR given “for 
reference purposes” contains only the esti- 
mates of several authors). His work re- 
sulted in “balance sheets” of 24 European 
countries, presenting the population changes 
which took place in the war years (1930— 
45) and in the postwar years (1946-47). 
A balance sheet starts with the population 
at the beginning of the period; adjustments 
are then made for territorial changes. The 
numbers of births and “normal” deaths are 
given. There follows (of course, only for 
the war years) a detailed analysis of war 
losses under the main headings of (1) 
military and (2) civilian losses, separately 
listing (3) deaths due to racial persecution. 
With-the same care are analyzed the vari- 
ous population shifts of transferees, refu- 
gees, displaced persons, and others. Each 
balance sheet results in a population figure 
calculated for the end of the period, which 
is confronted with information derived 
from census or other enumeration. Data 
for single countries are also combined into 
a population balance sheet for total Europe 
(outside USSR), which shows, for example, 
5.8 milion military losses, 4.9 million 
civilians (excluding Jews) who perished 
from bombardments, land fighting, execu- 
tions, or having been deported, and 44 
million Jews killed by the Germans. 

Everybody who has handled such sta- 
tistics knows the amount of work involved 
in the computation of Mr. Frumkin’s bal- 
ance sheets His data were taken primarily 
from official national sources and only ad- 
ditionally were information and estimates 
of authoritative experts used. However, 
no figure was accepted at its face value; 
all data—whatever their source—were scru- 
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tinized, crosschecked, and adjusted. The 
result is not only a mass of critically 
analyzed information (which by itself would 
be achievement), it is a demographic picture 
of Europe in the period of the Second 
World War. 
EUGENE M. KULISCHER 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


BEAUVOIR, SIMONE DE. The Second Sex. 
Translated and edited by H. M. Parsh- 
ley. Pp. xxx, 732, xiv. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knoff, 1953. $10.00. 


Mme. de Beavoir’s thesis is that women 
are forced into a degrading position in 
society in comparison to men by virtue of 
their physiological natures and that this 
position has been enforced by the deliberate 
and hostile contrivance of men. To prove 
this she has assembled a formidable array 
of historical data about women along with 
insights derived from various disciplines 
such as biology, psychoanalysis, dialetic 
materialism, mythology, and fiction. All of 
_this is presented in existentialist terms: 
women are “the other,’ not the “existent” 
in contrast to men who are the “absolute.” 
This results in women’s inability to ex- 
perience “transcendence” and their per- 
manent relegation to a state of “imman- 
ence.” Transcendence is the supreme state 
to which human beings may aspire; the 
loftiest expression of free individual power 
—equated to the penis. 

Mme. de Beauvoir presents her theme 
with force and eloquence, often with poetic 
beauty. She is, however, not averse to 
twisting, tormenting, and omitting wherever 
her data are at variance with her doctrine. 
The psychoanalytic point of view is given 
some attention, but the light and shadow 
is so delicately arranged as to distort most 
of the telling aspects of the insight psycho- 
analysis has brought to the understanding 
of women. This book reads like a com- 
bination of invective and lamentation. All 
the elements of women’s lives are presented 
with a mixture of horror and rage, even 
love itself. She opens her chapter, “The 
Mother,” with a long, rather naive and 
extremely biased disquisition on the iniquity 
of making abortion illegal. 
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She repeatedly alludes to the biological 
situation of women as “draw-backs,” citing 
as her evidence for this the function of 
menstruation. Mme. de Beauvoir cannot 
discover any possible satisfactions in femi- 


ninity. She cites abnormalities and dis. . 


turbances of feminine function and under- 
scores her argument that pregnancy is a 
burden upon women, constitutes their de- 
gradation and prevents their successful 
function as “transcendents.” Mme. de 
Beauvoir is particularly disturbed and angry 
at the dependency she finds in the position 
of women vis-a-vis men and society as a 
whole. Some of her most positive state- 
ments are made in connection with les- 
bianism. She says “The system is con- 
sidered normal or ‘natural’ which, abandon- 
ing her (woman) as prey to some male, 
restores her sovereignty by putting a child 
in her arms: but this supposed ‘normality’ 
is enjoined by a more or less clearly com- 
prehended social interest.” 

When we come to the solutions or “jus- 
tification” which are offered here, we find 
very little except the exhortation of women 
to seek their freedom. This independence 
presumably will lead to the exquisite even- 
tuality which will make it possible for 
women to live in a state of “equality with 
men.” In the meantime, “love represents 
in its most touching form the curse that 
lies heavily upon woman confined in the 
feminine universe, woman mutilated, in- 
sufficient unto herself.” It hardly seems 
necessary to elaborate upon such a state- 


ment with its extraordinary lack of insight.. 


In spite of its erudition, this book does not 
provide an objective evaluation of the 
position and problems of women in today’s 
social organization. It is rather an in- 
tensely personal document: one woman’s 
outcry against her nature, the exposure 
of her unregenerate rebellion against her 
femininity. 
MARYNIA F. FARNHAM, M.D. 
New York City 


Corran, Murs L. Renewing Our Cities. 
Pp. x, 181. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1953. $2.50. 


Here is a book that is really written for 
“the general reader.” It is based on the 
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most careful fact finding. It is brief and 
clear and inexpensive. What it presents 
can hardly fail to challenge any one who 
is concerned about our cities. The interests 
of tenants and landlords, of industrialists 
and strap-hangers, of tax-payers and city 
officials are all considered. 

Perhaps we do not need to be reminded 
that our cities are constantly changing. 
Neither is 1t any surprise to be told that 
the typical pattern is one of a badly con- 
gested center, surrounded by a zone of 
declining utility, outside of which is a 
ring of more or less flourishing suburbs. 
But we often fail to realize that growth 
implies renewal as well as expansion; that 
failure to replace worn-out parts interrupts 
the cycle of growth and threatens the city’s 
future. Evidence of break-down in the 
life cycle appears when there are many 
cases of structures no longer in demand, in 
their localities, for the uses for which 
they were designed; or they have de- 
teriorated; and conversion or restoration 
would cost mare than prospective use 
would justify. Renewal means the re- 
building of an area to bring it to its 
maximum financial and social utility for 
the whole city. 

Renewal or redevelopment is more than 
slum clearance. The latter is a matter of 
housekeeping, individual and municipal. It 
means cleaning up, protecting against ac- 
cident, fire, and disease, and restoring 
minimum standards of decency for the 
occupants of an old area. Renewal may 
involve slum clearance, but also the re- 
placement or adaptation of bwildings and 
facilities that are not so far gone and that 
are not residential. It may require cor- 
rection of real estate values, reassignment 
of land uses, elimination of smoke and 
noise, new facilities for transportation, 
education, recreation, and public health. ~ 

Mr. Colean believes that people can make 
their cities what they want. But he points 
out there is usually no agreement about 
goals, inadequate machinery for reaching 
agreement, and hence lack of devices for 
carrying out plans that have never been 
made or accepted. 

STUART A, QUEEN 

Washington University 


STETLER, Henry G. Minority Group In 
tegration by Labor and Management. 
Pp. viii, 67. Hartford: Connecticut 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1953. No 
price. eli 
The original purposes of this study, made 

in 1951, were (1) to ascertain the extent 

of discrimination by employers and labor 

unions against members of the chief mi- 

nority groups in the state, and (2) to 

determine what educational measures are 
best suited to the elimination of undemo- 
cratic employment practices. The pub- 
lished study deals chiefly with discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, with some attention 
to the Jewish, and still less to the Italian 
population, which is the largest nationality 
minority in Connecticut. The five metro- 
politan regions in the state were the areas 

of investigation because they include 89 

per cent of the Negroes, 83 per cent of the 

Jewish, and 85 per cent of the Italian 

inhabitants. Concerns and labor unions 

employing or having a membership of more 
than 1,000 persons were selected for study. 


. Ninety per cent of the state’s larger em- 


ployers and 77 unions were within the 
scope of the investigation; 69 per cent of 
the employers and 60 per cent of the unions 
were covered by interviewing personnel 
directors and union officials. The employ- 
ment of Negroes by the State government 
was studied to secure data onthe extent 
that professional and supervisory positions 
were held by them. In addition, 1,600 
persons, Negro, Jewish, and white non- 
Jewish of approximately equal economic 
status were interviewed in Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Stamford, which 
with Waterbury comprise the five metro- 
politan regions. 

The data yielded the following general 
conclusions: 

1, There is wide variation in employment 
of Negroes: 10 per cent employ none, while 
90 per cent range from employing Negroes 
only in unskilled work to full integration 
in all levels, including white collar jobs. 

2. Comparing placement of Negroes in 
professional and supervisory work in gov- 
ernment and private employment, the data 
suggests underemployment of Negroes in 
the latter. 
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3. The low clerical employment rate of 
Negro workers is impressive. 

4, Negroes belong to industrial unions, to 
_ unskilled American Federation of Labor 
unions, but in very small numbers to craft 
unions. 

5. The data reveal a considerable gap 
between education of Negroes and the 
white-non-Jewish group. The reports ends 
asking if Negroes may be “‘advised” against 
securing education because their job op- 
portunities are so limited. There is much 
more than deliberate advice to discourage 
them! 

For its future educational program the 
Commission might well investigate two 
assertions in this study, namely, that white 
women oppose integration more than men, 
and that unions are restricted in potential 
membership by the employment patterns of 
management. 

MARTIN P. CowoRowsky 

University of Pennsylvania 


Cressey, Donarp R. Other People’s 
Money: A Study in ths Social Psychology 
of Embezzlement. Pp. 191. Glencoe, 
1l.: Free Press, 1953. $3.00. 


Dr. Cressey’s study of the social psy- 
chology of violation of financial trust and 
the general theory which he proposes to 
explain it should be of considerable in- 
terest to criminologists and to social scien- 
tists generally. The investigation is based 
primarily on materials secured by inter- 
viewing inmates in three prisons—namely, 
those at Chino, California, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and Joliet, Illinois. Aside from 
the admirably systematic manner in which 
the author proceeds to construct and sup- 
port his theory, the case materials which 
are inserted when they are relevant to his 
argument make interesting readirg in them- 
selves. 

The theory that is finally proposed, after 
having undergone several revisions in the 
course of the study, is that “Trusted per- 
sons become trust violators when they 
conceive of themselves as having a financial 
problem which is non shareable, are aware 
that this problem can be secretely re- 
solved by violation of the position of fi- 
nancial trust, and are able to apply to 
their own conduct in that situation ver- 


balizations (rationalizations) which enable 
them to adjust their conceptions of them- 
selves as trusted persons with their con- 
ceptions of themselves as users of the en- 
trusted funds or property” (p. 30). This 
is formulated as a tentative proposition 
subject to future revision in the light of 
negative evidence. The author’s methodo- 
logical assumptions which lead him to this 
formulation may be briefly summarized: 
theories must be stated in universal form; 
a single negative case disproves such a 
theory; definitions and hypothesis must be 
continuously adapted to contradictory evi- 
dence as it appears. 

Among the interesting features of Dr. 
Cressey’s findings may be mentioned the 
fact that married embezzlers invariably 
fail to confide in their wives concerning 
the financial problem which prompts the 
embezzlement even when that problem is 
merely one like maintaining a certain 
standard of living. Another significant 
aspect of the author’s treatment is the way 
in which he views rationalizations as an 
integral part of the causal process, The 
offender, he maintains, must find some sort 
of rationalization which is at least tem- 
porarily acceptable before he can reconcile 
himself to using “other people’s money.” 

Certain questions may be raised con- 
cerning the conclusion stated. For ex- 
ample, the author suggests but does not 
elaborate on the idea that sharing a prob- 
lem may be a matter of degree and that 
the effects of sharing may depend in part 
upon with whom it is shared. One case is 
cited in which an embezzler apparently 
did share his problem with his brother 
before violating the law (pp. 45-6, Case 
No. 303). In the case of absconders it is 
pointed out that the culprit in this case 
usually recognizes the criminality of his 
act from the beginning but simply says, 
“To hell with it!” One’ may argue that 
this represents impulsive behavior and 
failure to find an acceptable rationalization. 

The systematic and original way in 
which Dr. Cressey has treated his subject 
make this work a significant contribution 
and one that should serve as a challenge 
to future research. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 

Indiana University 
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Bossard, James H. S. Parent and Child. 
Pp. 308. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1953. $5.00. 


This study by Bossard, one of our most 
prolific writers on the family, is his thirty- 
first book. It conforms with most of his 
recent publications in stressing the com- 
monplace but often neglected aspects of 
family behavior: the relationship of the 
immediate family to the kinship group, the 
contrasting effects of the small family sys- 
tem and che large family system, the in- 
fluence of household space-on family inter- 
action, and the effect on children of such 
factors as childhood visiting, over-age par- 
ents, the remarriage of parents, interclass 
marriage, and parents’ occupations. This 
is a highly diversified list of topics. All 
are interesting, although probably not of 
equal significance. The influence of child- 
hood visiting on the personality of the 
child would offhand seem to be of much 
less consequence in most instances than the 
occupations of parents. Nor are all of the 


- topics treated by Bossard equally amenable 


to scientific research. He has some discus- 
sion of the role of deceased family members 
in child development, but it would probably 
be quite difficult to isolate the influences of 
this factor. 

The method used in this book is the case 
study, consisting of a segment of a life 
history centering around a particular ques- 
tion or aspect of experience. This might be 
called the focused case study, and is sup- 
plemented here and there by focused inter- 
views. The number of cases utilized varies 
by topic, being 17 in the study of over-age 
parents, 25 in the analysis of the large 
family system, and 81 in the study of 
parents’ occupations and child develop- 
ment. The materials are supplied by col- 
lege students in the Northeastern United 
States. 

Case studies are more useful for originat- 
ing hypotheses and suggesting causal rela- 
tionships than they are for establishing 
generalizations or determining degrees of 
relationship between social phenomena. 
Hence Bossard refers to his studies as pilot 
studies which afford suggestions for further 
study and are not definitive. In some 
instances it might even be more accurate 
to refer to these chapters as suggestions on 


the basis of which pilot studies might be 
made. For instance, in the chapter on 
“The Family Background of the Child” 40 
types of household are listed, as revealed in 
the case studies. There is no claim that 
the list is all-inclusive. There is no fre- 
quency distribution, therefore no indication 
of the relative significance of the various 
types. 

Bossard writes in a clear and easy style, 
which also bears the marks of maturity. 
There is a useful brief summary at the close 
of each chapter. This book should appeal 
to the sophisticated general reader who is 
interested in child development. 

M. F. No«Kkorr 

The Florida State University 


SIRJAMAKI, JOHN. The American Family 
in the Twentieth Century. Pp. x, 227. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $4.25. 


The purpose of this book is to interpret 
the findings of the social sciences on the 
American family for general rather than 
specialized readers. Only limited technical 
material is presented to support the conclu- 
sions from the different studies. 

The first quarter of the book gives a 
history of the European background of the 
American family and its historical develop- 
ment in the United States. The following 
chapters, for the most part, deal with the 
family cycle. courting and dating experi- 
ences, husband-wife relationships, children, 
parent-child relationships with variations 
in the different social classes, the dissolving 
of families by divorce, and remarriage of 
divorced persons. The final chapter is a 
summary description of the American 
family today and an appraisal of its 
future. 5 | 

The references (pp. 203-18) indicate that 
most of the important studies of the 
family were covered—the historical, legal, 
structural, and anthropological studies, as 
well as studies of the family in the depres- 
sion, mate selection, and marital adjust- 
ment, i 

The general reader will secure a fairly ac- 
curate picture of what social science knows 
about the American family. 

Harvey J. Locke 

University of Southern California 


— 
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ALEXANDER, FRANz. and Herren Ross 
(Eds.), Twenty Years of Psychoanaly- 
sts. Pp. 309. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1953. $3.75. 


This volume which was published to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis goes 
far beyond the character of a commemora- 
tive book. It presents rather a survey of 
the development of psychoanalysis during 
the past two decades. The contributors to 
the volume are members of the staff of the 
Chicago Institute, and most of them are 
representative psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts. I do not know any other analytic 
Institute in America or in any other coun- 
try in which such excellent work of training 
and research is done. The flowering state 
of the Chicago Institute owes most of its 
prominence to the devotion and enthusiasm 
of Dr. Franz -Alexander who understood 
the importance of educating his co-workers. 

-Research is, of course, the primary objec- 
tive of the Institute, but beside and be- 
yond individual and collective research 
excellent teamwork is directed to zhe teach- 
ing and training of psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists. 

The reviews of the contributors deal 
mostly with the influence of the basic con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis on medicine and 
medical teaching in general, on psychiatry 
in particular, and on the social sciences. 
The two major aspects of the volume are 
the presentation of pictures of the advance- 
ment of psychoanalysis first as a science 
and second as a profession. ‘The indi- 
vidual papers, although different in their 
character and scope, fulfill together the 
task of showing the history of psychoanaly- 
sig in this country during the last twenty 
years. The discussions following each con- 
tribution do not conceal the differences of 
viewpoints which are represented among 
the members of the staff, nor do they try 
to smooth over the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties of the problems, but they all move 
on an elevated level. The members of the 
staff are united in the wish to share their 
experiences and to broaden their knowledge. 

The book is introduced by a review in 
which Dr. Alexander shows the transition 
of psychoanalysis from the era of the pio- 
neers to that of the colonials and the re- 


orientation necessitated by the fact that the 
new science came of age. The new phase 
brought with it not only added responsi- 
bilities, but also new problems, especially 
the task of checking the validity of each 
approach. The véry change proves that psy- 
choanalysis is not a static body of knowl- 
edge, but a discipline in development. This 
science in the making has unforeseen vicis- 
situdes as well as the potentiality of a de- 
cisive role in the re-evaluation of many 
values of our civilization. The wide scope 
and the elevated point of view give Dr. 
Alexander’s contribution a prominent place 
among the papers here collected. 

Dr. Alan Gregg discusses the place of 
psychoanalysis in medicine; Dr. Martin 
Grotjahn, writes on new trends in psycho- 
analytic training; Dr. Lawrence Kubie 
treats psychoanalysis as a basic science; 
Dr. Arthur Mirsky shows its connections 
with the biological sciences; and Dr. Tal- 
cott Parsons examines the relations be- 
tween psychoanalysis and sociology. The 
interesting, end in its implications stimu- 
lating, second part of the book deals with 
the many problems of training and research 
as they appeared in the discussions of the 
staff of the Chicago Institute. We wel- 
come the important volume which will in- 
terest all who are attracted by the psycho- 
analytic ramifications and their connections 
with the social sciences. 

THEODOR REX, M.D. 

New York City 


RowEm, GÉzA. The Gates of the Dream. 
Pp. x, 554. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1953. $10.00. 


The late Géza Réheim was one of the 
first to apply insight derived from psycho- 
analytic theory to the data of anthropology. 
This last ambitious work is an attempt to 
make anthropology contribute to psycho- 
analysis, and to the validating of a par- 
ticular psychoanalytic theory proposed by 
the author. 

The first 154 pages are used in clarify- 
ing what Réheim means by his theory of 
the basic dream and how he differs from 
other psychoanalysts. The remainder of 
the book is essentially a new presentation, 
in the light of this theory, of material al- 
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ready published in the author’s earlier ex- 


tensive writings on anthropology. It deals. 


particularly with the mythology of animism, 
shamanism, and the nightmare, and at- 
tempts to elucidate these by interpreting 
the symbolism of dreams. The author 
draws freely on his own Australian field 
studies and also reviews others’ accounts 
of American Indian mythology and Euro- 
pean folklore. These are all examined for 
evidence to support the theory. Unfor- 
tunately, the tendency throughout this book 
is to revert to the trend of the earlier 
studies and interpret the anthropology ac- 
cording to the theory—with symbol-trans- 
lation playing the principal part. 

_ The hypothesis offered by Roheim as- 
sumes that the dream is primarily a reac- 


“tion to the fact we are asleep, and that it 


originates in anxiety; that there is a basic 
dream valid for mankind in general which 
represents this reaction. This basic dream 
is seen in the moment of falling asleep, in 
the typical hypnagogic sensation of falling 
or sinking. “One feels as if one were sink- 
ing into oneself.” This hypnagogic fantasy 
becomes a dream if not interrupted (by 
repression or by waking)—a dream, that 
is, in which other layers are added from 
waking life. 

The source of the anxiety is described 
according to a conception derived from 
Ferenczi: The sleeper turns into himself 
and falls back into the womb, his own body 
being the material substratum of the dream 
womb. Sleep is interpreted (from the 
point of view of the unconscious) as be- 
ing in utero (Freud). Rédheim sees this 
regression, this withdrawal from the en- 
vironment as causing anxiety; and this 
anxiety about regression (uterine regres- 
sion = death) as causing the dream as an 
attempt to regain contact with the environ- 
ment. “As the world is destroyed” with 
this withdrawal into the dreamer’s own 
body (and maternal womb), there is at the 
same time an attempt to counteract the 
anxiety, ward off the regression by the 
building up of a new environment—on a 
libidinal basis. Thus, citing typical dreams 
which are commonly accepted as symboliz- 
ing coitus, he asks: “Does it mean any- 
thing that the phallus is represented by 
the whole body of the dreamer?” (for ex- 


ample, going into a room or passageway). 
This is the view of the body as phallus 
which leads to the emphasis on erotic ten- 
sion wishes to counteract anxiety in re- 
linquishing the object world. The author 
is easily able to cite dreams with a regres- 
sive tendency but in which the dream may 
also represent coitus. Throughout the book 
there is frequent citation of dreams as proof 
of the theory. These, of course, are se- 
lected samples with no advertence to the 
usefulness of controls in a scientific study. 

Freud repeatedly stressed that symbols 
must be used only with careful discrimina- 
tion and as a supplement to the basic tech- 
nique of obtaining the dreamer’s associa- 
tions to the dream elements. Otherwise 
one falls into an arbitrariness of interpreta- 
tion such as the author illustrates. Thus, 
when he takes up a dream reported by 
Fodor, he rejects the latter’s interpretation 
as “blocked by preconceived theory” in 
favor of an interpretation supporting his 
own theory. 

Wriiiiam A. Harvey, M D. 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
Philadelphia 


OSTHEIMER, RICHARD H. Student Charges 
and Financing Higher Education. Pp. 
xx, 217. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. $3.50. 


Late in 1947 the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education produced its six-vol- 
ume report entitled Higher Education in 
American Democracy which among other 
things proposed that tuition should be free 
in public colleges and universities through 
the sophomore year and that it be reduced 
in the years beyond. The Commission 
barely touched upon the question of the 
tuition charges of private institutions but 
gingerly implied that they should be low- 
ered rather than raised. ‘This volume 
makes no reference to the President’s Com- 
mission, but it explores the economic sound- 
ness of its proposals concerning tuition 
charges, 

The book constitutes one of the series of 
eleven which reports the studies under- 
taken by the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education established in 1949 with 
funds provided by the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion ($400,000) and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion ($50,000). The author, a member of 
the staff of the Commission, kas brought 
to the topic assigned him the tools of a 
statistically trained economist. Readers 
need much the same tools to follow his 
analysis. The volume, in short, has been 
written for economists and educational 
statisticians rather than for work-a-day ad- 
ministrators who, it seems, must read as 
they run from committee meeting to com- 
mittee meeting i 

In his opening paragraph the author lists 
the three questions to be studied, and in the 
last chapter he summarizes his answers: 

(1) Would “higher charges .. . in fact 
yield larger revenues”? Answer: Yes: 
“higher charges would increase total reve- 
nues and thus permit sorely needed salary 
raises and a general improvement of edu- 
cational excellence.” 

(2) “. .. what would be the effect on 
society’s goal of equality of educational 
opportunity?” Answer: it would be “ad- 
versely affected” but not nearly so much 
as some seem to believe because the de- 
gree of present inequalities “has been con- 
siderably exaggerated by [unsound] infer- 
ences from the income distributions of all 
families” and because “to maintain tuitions 
at their present levels, or even to lower 
them, is but to scratch the surface in the 
attempt to effect equality of opportunity.” 

(3) What would be “the possible effect 
on the quality of higher education” of in- 
creased tuition fees? Answer “. . . the al- 
ternative may be inadequate financial sup- 
port and hence the inability of higher edu- 
cation to achieve its high purposes.” 

In sum, Mr. Ostheimer—and hence the 
Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion—repudiates the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on the topic 
of tuition charges and concludes that the 
economy can sustain higher charges with- 
out serious damage to the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity. Further, it 
cautiously suggests that the quality of edu- 
cational opportunity provided by colleges 
and universities cannot wisely be sacrificed 
by overweighting the emphasis upon its 
equality. 


Stanford University 


W H. CowLEY 


KEARNEY, Noran C. Elementary School 
Objectives. Pp. 189 New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1953. $3.00. 


This small volume is a report prepared 
for The Mid-Century Committee on Out- 
comes in Elementary Education by Dr. 
Kearney while on leave of absence from 
his position as Assistant Superintendent for 
Curriculum and Research, Public Schools of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The primary concern of this study and 
the report was the identification of objec- 
tives or desired outcomes in elementary 
education upon which there would be con- 
siderable agreement by a selected group of 
consultants, critics, and other leaders in 
elementary education in the United States. 
The names and positions of those leaders 
are given at the beginning of the report. 
In addition there is an excellent chapter on 
implementation and implications of the se- 
lection of these goals for educational prac- 
tice, research, and measurement. 

For each of these goals there are ques- 
tions posed by the report which indicate 
the types of outcomes and therefore have 
important implications for educational ma- 
terials, methods, and measurement. 

In Part Two of the report a chapter is 
devoted to each of these goals and to each 
of the types of outcomes that must result 
if these goals are to be obtained—for ex- 
ample, knowledge and understanding, skill 
and competence, attitude and interest, ac- 
tion pattern, and determinmg conditions. 
Furthermore, in the discussion of each of 
these types of outcomes there are sections 
devoted to the primary grades in the school, 
the intermediate grades and the upper 
grades. 

While the committee emphasizes the de- 
velopment of skills in writing, reading, and 
arithmetic, factual knowledge in science, 
the various social studies, and other fields, 
it sets forth the views that clearly these 
are not enough and that children must be 
active in finding out the answers to many 
questions in these areas and that under- 
standing must be emphasized as much as 
or more than factual knowledge. In dis- 
cussing the importance of adapting educa- 
tional materials and experiences to each in- 
dividual child the report makes much of 
the fact of the wide variation now existing 
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in children of various grades. For ex- 


‘ample, in the typical fourth grade reading 


ability varies as much as six years and 
among the typical sixth graders as much 
as eight years.” The committee concluded 
that therefore it is impractical to set the 
same learning goals, at least in specific re- 
quirements, for all pupils. The specific as- 
pects of the goals must be set in terms of 
each pupil in himself, his capacity, his 
ability, his previous background, and in- 
deed his interests 

Among other important things recom- 
mended by the committee is increased at- 
tention to social and emotional develop- 
ment, ethical behavior, standards, and 
values, social relations, and aesthetic de- 
velopment; in other words they believe in 
assisting in the development of the well- 
rounded personality. 

Another important aspect of the report 
is the Committee’s insistence on demo- 
cratic procedure and democratic under- 
standing in the classroom involving re- 
spect for the rights of each individual. It 
also contains commendable recommenda- 
tions with respect to recognition of the 
value of all people regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or national origin and recognition of 
what is involved in interhuman relations, 
the American way of life, and fundamental 
concepts of honesty and fairplay, of broth- 
erhood, and of concern for one’s family 
and community resources. 

Hart R Dovuc.ass 
University of Colorado 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SARTON, GEORGE. A Guide to the History 
of Science, Pp. xvii, 316 Waltham, 
Mass.: Chronica Botonica, 1952. $7.50. 
In the twentieth century no scholar bet- 

ter recalls by his own performance that 

type of monumental achievement in his- 
torical-bibliographical learning which earned 
world renown for such masters of books 
and ideas as a Scaliger, Bayle, Boeckh, or 

S-einschneider, than Professor Sarton. His 

learning is, moreover, unequivocally sus- 

tained by the moral conviction that science 
is irreplaceable by any other less rational 
tradition in the slow, heroic labor required 


to liberate humanity from evitable suffer- 
ing, ignorance, and superstition. Under his 
guidance one commemorates the marvel— 
and it is no less—that mere humanity has 
been able to discern some impartial truths 
by the renunciation of willful, provincial, 
and hasty thinking. 

We may state at once our judgment that 
the work here noticed is a characteristic 
product of Sarton’s critical and biblio- ' 
graphical prowess; it is an absolutely in- 
dispensable reference book for every seri- 
ous library, scientist, humanist. As if the 
choice bibliography pertaining to the his- 
tory of nearly half a hundred sciences and 
three thoughtful introductory lectures were 
not sufficient accurate and generous infor- 
mation, Dr. Sarton, with the assistance of 
Dr. C. F. Mayer adds wonderfully rich 
additional indications concerning pertinent 
journals, museums, congresses and proceed- 
ings of learned societies, editions of sources, 
and the like. 

Some of the bibliographies inevitably 
show, we believe, serious errors of choice. 
How was it possible to list Lord Russell 
as a historian of philosophy and exclude 
Windelband? Why choose Joad in the 
philosophy of science and omit Cassirer? 
Granet’s studies in the style of Chinese 
science and thought cannot be passed over; 
H. Balss’s source book on ancient as- 
tronomy is richer than Heath’s familiar 
anthology. The series, “Orbis Academicus,” 
a very impressive recent venture in German 
scholarship which presents the history of a 
discipline together with basic source docu- 
ments in one volume was or could not be 
noticed. Linguistics and economics are 


‘completely overlooked in Sarton’s bibli- 


ographies; sociology is imperfectly reported 
upon. lLanger’s recasting of Ploetz is ap- 
parently preferred to Delorme’s culturally 
sensitive Chronologie des Civilisations The 
references under ‘science and society seem 
to avert one’s gaze from the strong, sug- 
gestive studies of Mannheim, Ogburn, and 
Scheler. One of the best quarterlies sum- 
marizing scientific progress, the English 
Science Progress, is not mentioned 
Insufficient acknowledgment is made to 
the great earlier classics in the history of 
science, as if it were necessary to maintain 
a recently established professional point of 
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view; for example, there is no reference to 
the charming and wise scientific biographies 
written by Fontenelle. The general reader 
could scarcely realize from the guide that 
creative men of science in looking back 
over the past are very far indeed from 
being dilettantes in history; if space per- 
mitted, one might cite the achievements of 
a Bernard, a Freud, a de Broglie, or a 
Larmor, or a Hankel to prove that a great 
deal of the very best history of science 
occurs only in such retrospective glances. 
Although Sarton deeply appreciates statisti- 
cal science and even its moral significance, 
he does not, for example, list the excellent 
papers in which R. A. Fisher explains the 
content and setting of his masterly innova- 
tions. 

As a philosopher of science Dr. Sarton 
deals more often than not in attractive 
generalities, but without presenting an ar- 
ticulated conception of scientific inquiry or 
progress. One therefore finds expressions 
of rather quaint views in his lectures such 
as a strong -fear of “extrapolation,” “a 
priori” thinking, and the like which indi- 
cate that philosophy of science is not his 
main concern and which go a long way to- 
ward explaining the not very penetrating 
remarks which he hazards concerning Kant, 
Hegel, and Shewell. We think it is instruc- 
tive to observe, for instance, that to have 
forbidden “extrapolation” would have made 
it impossible for Copernicus to be a hero 
in the history of science! 

Several cultural historical generalizations 
seem to us to be unwarranted. It is hardly 
the case that the influence of “scientific 
thinking” on the causation of the French 


revolution is not widely appreciated; Hegel’ 


knew all about it, as does every conserva- 
tive French novelist. That science was 
carried “on the wings of religion” in Mos- 
lem culture (or in any culture) is a myth 
long ago seen through, we are convinced, 
by Renan. A somewhat testy emphasis on 
contemporary “barbarians” and “barbarous” 
technology is occasionally noticeable, which 
is not to be expected from a historian who 
is acquainted with the dreadful record of 
moral deficiencies in other ages even those 
alleged to be ages of order and faith. 

On the whole, however, no single writer 
could at present have done so very well. 
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Professor Sarton is truly in our time one 
of the prodigious, indispensable servants of 
the human mind. 
i Henry A. FINCH 
Pennsylvania State University 


FRETZ, JOSEPH WINFIELD. Pilgrims in 
Paraguay: The Story of Mennonite 
Colonization in South America. Pp. xvi, 
247. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1953. 
$2.75. 

This is an absorbingly interesting ac- 
count of Mennonite colonization efforts in 
South America since 1920, which by 1950 
had built up there a total Mennonite popu- 
lation of 16,000. Three-fourths of these 
are concentrated in landlocked but hospi- 
table Paraguay, where they form several 
closed communities and have their Jargest 
town, Filadelfia (pop. 546 in 1950). The 
rest, more loosely organized, are unevenly 
distributed among Brazil (2500), Uruguay 
(1200), Argentina (500), and Colombia 
(90). Í 

The author properly describes his book 
as not a history but a sociological report. 
Nevertheless, these pilgrimages and -their 
fruits recall and recapitulate so much of 
the history of the past four centuries that 
this aspect of the story cannot fail to 
fascinate any historically minded reader. 

They were obviously a product of condi- 
tions peculiar to the twentieth century; for 
example, the first and most numerous 
groups of pilgrims were refugees from 
Canada and Russia, and in both cases the 
forces that uprooted them were set in mo- 
tion by World War I. Yet in certain re- 
spects this modern phenomenon has strong, 
though imperfect, analogies in earlier cen- 
turies, such as those with the Pilgrim 
Fathers of 1620, the Mormon migration of 
the 1840’s, and the Jesuit missions estab- 
lished in the colonial period in this same 
Paraguay. 

The everyday life of the major communi- 
ties, those in Paraguay, also bears the im- 
print of many centuries, but that of the 
eighteenth seems strongest. Socially, this 
is largely a matter of choice, for these 
colonists are conservative; but economi- 
cally it is one of necessity arising out of 
their isolated location and the lack of mar- 
kets Thus, in explaining why tractors 
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could not be used even when they were 
provided free of charge, the author states 
that “the cost of operating them was... 
out of all proportion to the farmers’ earn- 
ing power’; they found it more economi- 
cal to revert to the use of horses, oxen, 
and man power. Politically, however, they 
have developed democratic practices that 
strongly modify the theocratic character of 
their governments; and co-operatives, a 
nineteenth-century product, are a vital fea- 
ture of their economic life. 

Every aspect of life in these colonies, in- 
cluding their relations with the native South 
American peoples surrounding them, is dis- 
cussed clearly and interestingly, and the 
text is supported by abundant statistical 
tables, maps, and documentation. Both the 
author and the institutions which aided him 
—the Mennonite Central Committee and 
the Social Science Research Council—are 
to be congratulated on the results of this 
study. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


CULVER, Dwicht W Negro Segregation- 
in the Methodist Church. Pp. xii, 218 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953. $3.00. 


Since there are more Negro Methodists 
than there are Negroes in all the other 
“white” denominations in the United States 
combined, a study of the attitude of Ameri- 
can Methodism toward segregation is an 
important contribution to the literature of 
the American race problem. Materials for 
this study were secured through the wide- 
spread use of questionnaires circulated 
among white and colored superintendents, 
clergymen, and laymen. 

In 1844 the Methodist Church split on 
the question of whether a Methodist bishop 
might own slaves, and Methodism was di- 
vided into a Methodist Episcopal Church 
and a Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
During the negotiations for reunion (1924— 
36) there were three shades of opinion on 
the question of segregation: (1) a South- 
ern group did not want the Negroes to re- 
main within the reunited denomination and 
spoke of the “opportunity” for develop- 
ment which a separate religious organiza- 


tion would furnish them; (2) a Northern 
group was anxious for reunion but unwill- 
ing to sacrifice the privileges of the Negro 
minority; and (3) some Negro leaders, be- 
lieving that their opportunities for fellow- 
ship with whites would be limited, favored 
a separate jurisdiction within the reunited 
church. A separate jurisdictional confer- 
ence, it was said, was not discrimination 
but an effort to provide the minority group 
with enlarged opportunity. 
quence was the “Central Jurisdiction,” an 
all-Negro administrative unit, created in 
1939. It has not been satisfactory since a 
segregated church tends to deny that God 
is the father of all races and that therefore 
all men are brothers. Catholics and other 
unsegregated religious organizations have 
made extensive inroads on Negro Meth- 
odism. 

This is not the end of the story. Dis- 
crimination in employment in the Meth- 
odist Publishing House, in service at the 
cafeteria of the Methodist Building at 
Washington, D. C., and in restaurants and 
hotels where the General Conference and 
other church meetings are held is noted. 
The Methodist Church maintains many 
colleges, medical schools, theological semi- 
naries, homes, and hospitals. Those which 
are located at the South are segregated as 
required by law. Most of the non-South- 
ern educational institutions practice a large 
degree of integration Some,of the non- 
Southern “homes” will not admit Negroes, 
and some of the hospitals will do so only 
in segregated wards; some will not admit 
them at all. ‘Employment opportunities 
are theoretically open to Negroes in all but 
six Methodist hospitals, but less than half 
now have Negroes employed” (p. 139). 
Professional opportunities for Negro doc- 
tors, nurses, and interns are still more 
limited. 

The book is a mine of valuable informa- 
tion on contemporary mores, and it is in- 
terestingly written. A careful perusal will 
be worthwhile in the opinion of this re- 
viewer. 

Joun G. VAN DEUSEN 

Hobart College 


RoEMER, LAWRENCE. Brownson on De- 
mocracy and the Trend Toward Social- 


The conse- 
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ism. Pp, xvi, 173. New York: Philc- 

sophical Library, 1953. $3.75. 

At the age of 41 Orestes Brownson 
(1803-76), a self-educated polemicist who 
prided himself on his powers of “logical” 
analysis, joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
His conversion brought to an end a series 
of misadventures with various Protestant 
denominations in which as a preacher he 
had sought unsuccessfully for an infallible 
source of moral authority. Satisfied at 
last, he spent the rest of his life writing 
for Catholic journals and adumbrating such 
propositions as “no one can be a good 
American citizen unless he is ‘a Catholic.” 

This singular notion and others no Jess 
curious are laid admiringly before the 
reader in the book under review. Its au- 
thor Mr. Roemer, an uncritical latter-dav 
disciple of Brownson’s, attempts to distill 
the essence of the latter’s political specula- 
tions from the hundreds of essays and book 
reviews he wrote during his Catholic- pe- 
riod rather than from his American Re- 
public which has chiefly interested previous 
critics and biographers. 

According to Mr. Roemer, Brownson’s 
“failure to arouse the interest of individu- 
als, particularly Catholics, in the [United 
States] constitution and its relation to the 
moral law was rather distressing to him.” 
However distressing, his failure is scarcely 
surprising on the evidence unconsciously 
brought forward by Mr. Roemer. The fac: 
is that Brownson’s views on the Constitu- 
tion, federalism, democracy, socialism, and 
a dozen other topics were so remote from 
reality that they would have been more 
plausible if alleged to apply to another 
planet. 

A few examples will suffice. Brownson 
defends the United States Constitution on 
two grounds: first and less exceptionably, 
that its division of powers between the 
central government and the states protects 
the society from the tyranny of centralized 
popular rule; and second, that its “unity 
and diversity” resembles more closely than 
any other system the Holy Trinity, which 
is the “principle and prototype of all so- 
ciety.” Hence the Catholic Church is in 
harmony with the American system, where- 
as “all false religions being one-sided, so- 
phistical, uncatholic, are opposed by the 
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principles of the state, which tend, by their 
silent but effective workings, to eliminate 
them.” 

He violently opposes democracy, which 
in keeping with his dogmatic temper he 
chooses to equate with absolute majority 
rule. Democracy, he declares, “generates 
a habit of appealing on-nearly all occa- 
sions, from trutle and justice, wisdom and 
virtue, to the force of numbers, and virtu- 
ally sinks the man in the brute.” Relying 
on “logic” and imperious assertion rather 
than on evidence, he condemns the demo- 
cratic emphasis on political equality be- 
cause it leads “inevitably” to a demand for 
social equality, which in turn begets “so- 
cialism,” the worst of all evils because it 


culminates in atheism and annihilates re- ` 


ligion. 

Mr. Roemer never boggles at any of this. 
On the contrary he goes Brownson one bet- 
ter, for in his last chapter we find him ap- 
plying Brownsonian principles to contempo- 
rary problems with the following results: 
opposition to the United Nations, objection 
to the federal income tax, and criticism of 
the “neutrality” of the public schools in 
religious matters. On this last point, he 
would close up the public schools and “dis- 
tribute public funds equally on the basis of 
enrollment to any organization willing to 
undertake the task of educating children 
without depriving them of religious instruc- 
tion. . . . As a matter of fact there would 
be only three kinds of institutions—Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic.” 

Is it uncharitable to predict that Mr. 
Roemer will find the response to his own 
views “distressing”? 

Henry WELLS 

University of Puerto Rico 


Prerrer, Leo. Church, State, and Free- 
dom. Pp., xvi, 675. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1953. $10.00. 


In his American Commonwealth James 
Bryce cites our separation of church and 
state as being one of our most distinguished 
and successful achievements. It has de- 
livered us from the strife that plagued Eu- 
rope for fifteen hundred years. It has 
been our custom and convention to concur 
in this judgment. Thus a great American 
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jurist says that “the greatest achievement , 


ever made in the cause of human progress 
is the total and final separation of church 
and state.” 

This book is one of an increasing num- 
ber of such works dealing primarily with 


-the present situation. It accepts the fact 


that “America has not solved the contro- 
versy.” The interest and importance of 
this volume lie in the person of its author. 
Dr. Pfeffer is a constitutional lawyer who 
has appeared before our courts in cases 
where the issue has been tried—in particu- 
lar the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His work is heavily documented, and for- 
tunately we may trust him to have cited 
the relevant and most important sources. 
To this extent:the book may be accepted 
as probably more definite than any of its 
many predecessors. 

It is important to remember that the 
phrase “separation of church and state” is 
no part of the Constitution or the Bill of 
Rights. It is at best a later description of 
the situation presumably intended by these 
originals, The stubborn and still unre- 
solved problems which persist arise from 
the fact that, though some institutional 
issues may be solved in this way, it is im- 
possible to divorce religion and citizenship. 

The first two-thirds of the book cover 
familiar ground: the European and co- 
lonial background and the present ereas of 
conflict, mainly in the field of tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions. The Ever- 
son and McCollum cases are reviewed with 
meticulous care. It is interesting to see 
how ambiguous and equivocal our consti- 
tutions and laws must be when faced with 
concrete dilemmas. Thus, the judgment of 
the Supreme Court in the Everson case 
was a five to four decision. 

The last part of the book on the general 
problem of religious freedom is in some 
ways the most interesting in that it ex- 
plores types of problems not anticipated 
by our constitutions and laws. What about 
the snake worshiper who allows himself, in 
the course of his devotions, to be bitten 
by a rattler? What about the Jehovah’s 
Witness who withholds blood transfusions 
from his dying child on the ground that 
this would be a prohibited form of drink- 
ing the blood? The author has a genuine 


concern for religious liberty, and thus, for 
the eccentricities of the individual con- 
science, but he feels bound to defend the 
public welfare against the lunatic fringe 
which lies in the far side of a theoretically 
defensible religious fanaticism. 
WILLARD L. SPERRY 
Harvard University 


DonIcer, Srmon (Ed.). Sex and Religion 
Today. Pp. xii, 238. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1953. $3.00. 


_ sex and Religion Today is a compilation 

of articles written by experts in their spe- 
cialized fields concerning religious attitude 
toward sex today. 

All of the contributors to this work, 
edited by Simon Doniger, consider sex not 
in the physical only, but also in an under- 
standing of love. The studies of Kinsey 
and others have presented sex only on the 
lowest possible plane, the instinct of man, 
the animal. 

There are three basic chapters in this 
book: “Sex—Sin or Salvation?” by Seward 
Hiltner, “Christianity and Sex” by Roland 
H. Bainton, and “The Meaning of Sex” by 
Gotthard Booth. The other chapters add 
very little to the principles set forth in 
these three chapters but, in a sense, restate 
the same truths. 

“Sex—Sin or Salvation?” presents sex as 
salvation, in that man, distinct from other 
animals, is not merely a rutting animal, but 
can engage in sexual activities throughout 
the year. This caused man to provide a 
domicile where babies could be born and 
cared for and to create conditions suitable 
to life. He also suggests that a sane 
healthy approach to sex leads to the salva- 
tion of the personality. Of course, it would 
be interesting to define his use of salvation. 
If he means it in the theological sense, as 
the salvation offered in the Gospel, I 
would disagree, but in the terms of the 
physical, I can accept it. He also points 
out the sin-element in sex which is impor- 
tant, 

“Christianity and Sex” presents the vari- 
ous views held by religious leaders down 
through the years. The wide range of 
ideas of Jerome, Luther, Church leaders, 
and the Catholic Church are presented, 
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making an interesting study. No matter 
how far apart these personalities may have 
been on the question of sex behavior, the 
leaders of all ages agree that the Christian’s 
attitude toward sex should not be consid- 
ered apart from love, marriage, and family. 

“The Meaning of Sex” presents the bi- 
ology of sex and explains the urge toward 
sex to the nature of the sex cells which 
divide before copulation into two separate 
cells or chromosomes. The very nature of 
sex in its incompleteness is the drive which 
demands physical sexual union. 

Sex is given an entirely too important 
role in life, yet due to the importance as- 
signed it today, we need a careful, whole- 
some study of it. This book is a contribu- 
tion toward the healthy understanding af 
sex. 

"MELVIN M. Forney 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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KARUNAKARAN, K. P. India in World Aj- 
fairs, August 1947-January 1950: A Re- 
view of India’s Foreign Relations from 
Independence Day to Republic Day. Pp. 
xi, 407. Calcutta: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Rs, 15. 


India has assumed a role of importance 
in international affairs out of all propor- 
tion to her ability to fulfill commitments 
in the furtherance of these views. The 
opinions of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru may not be the 
“voice of Asia,” as some would assert. 
But few will deny the impact that Nehru 
has made in assuring Asia a place of honor 
and respect in international councils. The 
pressing needs of the economically less fa- 
vored sectors of the world sustain the In- 
dian insistence that the poor, diseased, and 
- underprivileged not be by-passed because 
of an engrossment over the Communist 
issue. Without significant military power 
and in a situation of severe internal eco- 
nomic stress, India has taken a stand that 
ties her future to the ultimate solution of 
the multiple interrelated social and eco- 
nomic problems that are international in 
scope. Thus India, while struggling wita 
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domestic concerns, looks outward for the 
creation of an international environment 
favorable for general peace, prosperity, 
and joint attacks upon common problems. 
It is this theme of. the close relations be- 
tween Indian domestic and external rela- 
tions that K. P. Karunakaran has surveyed. 

The Indian Council of World Affairs has 
initiated a program of research and publi- 
cation that will make available the details 
of India’s interest and participation in for- 
eign affairs. This first volume in tHe gen- 
eral series attempts the difficult task of 
summarizing the background of Indian for- 
eign policy and giving an assessment of the 
working out of that policy to the time of 
the coming.into force of the Constitution 
of the Republic of India in January of 
1950. On tke whole, the results of the 
author are impressive. Sections on India’s 
relations with Pakistan and India’s partici- 
pation in the United Nations are outstand- 
ing statements of a particular point of view. 
On the other hand, the many pages devoted 
to political developments in other Asian 
countries are not of the same quality and 
thus tend to detract from the concentra- 
tion of the main thesis. 

It is surprising that the author did not 
give more attention to the dominance of 
Prime Minister Nehru in the building of 
India’s foreign policy. The political edu- 
cation of Nehru runs a close parallel first 
with the foreign policy resolves of the In- 
dian National Congress and later with the 
policy of the Government of India (ruled 
by the Congress Party). Nehru’s preoc- 
cupation with nationalism, anti-colonialism, 
the subtleties of economic domination, the 
status of Asia and the ills of fascism do not 
in this process find a similar recognition of 
the totalitarian, expanding nature of organ- 
ized communism. <A study of Congress 
resolutions on foreign policy is revealing in 
this respect. India’s policy of “independ- 
ence” in world affairs has involved a logi- 
cal de-emphasis of Indian democratic na- 
tional aspirations and ideological values, 
both of which have their international im- 
plications. This aspect of Indian foreign 
policy is not explored fully by the author. 

Only a few errors have been noticed; 
the full index and bibliography are helpful 
additions to a book that is a credit to its 
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author and to its sponsor, the Indian Coun- 

cil of World Affairs. 
` RICHARD L. PARK 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR India and the 
Awakening East. Pp. xvi, 237. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. $3.00. 


In the charming and lucid style of My 
Day, Mrs. Roosevelt has written a diary 
of her travels in India and Pakistan, Nepal, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Israel, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Jordan. She is at her best when 
describing her experiences with the students 
of Allahabad University. ‘Their questions 
indicated the natural student interest in 
world politics and a keen desire to be in- 
formed about conditions in the United 
States. A contrast is drawn between the 
effectiveness of Communist propaganda 
which merely promises the people of India 
the “Freedom to Eat,” something easily 
comprehended, and the relative meffective- 
ness of the Western goal of prosperity, 
and the need to progress as far and as 
rapidly as possible. To the vast majority 
of the underprivileged population, these 
ideas sound fantastic and are far removed 
from anything within their experience and 
knowledge, and the spiritual motivations of 
the Occident are not understood. 

The penetrating criticism is made that 
the Indian belief in the virtue of renuncia- 
tion is not an incentive to hard work for 
material gain. Consequently, since only 
hard work will bring a betterment in In- 
dian living conditions, Mrs. Roosevelt be- 
lieves that a spiritual incentive, as a sub- 
stitute for renunciation, will have to be 
found to spark the conviction that the 
modern struggle for a highly technologically 
developed state is worthwhile. Equally 
strange to her as a Westerner, believing in 
the separation of church and state, is the 
fact that in Pakistan religion plays such a 
controlling part both in the citizen’s daily 
life and in the affairs of Government. 
Because geographically and economically 
Pakistan and India are a natural unit, the 
conclusion is reached that the subcontinent 
is paying a terrible price for partition, 
which has resulted in spending for defense 


huge sums badly needed for health, hous- 
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ing, education, and other programs that 
would better the living standards of the 
people. 

With reference to the Near East, Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s prncipal comment is that the 
spirit and resolve exhibited in Israel cannot 
possibly be without result and sooner or 
later must make this experiment a success. 
In regard to the Arab refugee problem, her 
observation is that one is surprised that 
the Arabs would have left places that were 
fairly safe unless from panic and hysteria 
spread through authoritative channels, par- 


“ticularly since 170,000 Moslems are still 


living peacefully and unharmed in Israel 
Arab responsibility for the present situa- 
tion, she declares, must be shared by the 
British who furnished the refugees with 
transportation, and by no stretch of the 
imagination can there be envisaged the re- 
turn to Israel of 800,000 destitute refugees 
now in Arab lands. 

While entertaining, and of definite inter- 
est to those not acquainted with the coun- 
tries described, the book does not attempt 
to offer anything new to students of these 
areas, 

ALBERT E, KANE 

Washington, D. C. 


MARTIN, Kincstey. Harold Laski (1893- 
1950): A Biographical Memoir. Pp. x,- 
278. New York: The Viking Press, 1953. 
$4.00. (Previously published in London 
by Victor Gollancz.) 

In this brief, admiring biography, Kings- 
ley Martin gives the kind of highly per- 
sonal account of Laski which one might 
expect from a strong and devoted friend. 
It is very readable, and to one who knew 
and liked Laski it is quite sympathetic. It 
is likely to prove irritating to readers who 
did not know or like Laski. Whether dis- 
cussing “the crisis in democracy,” fascism, 
communism, the Jewish question, or Ameri- 
can democracy, Martin is decidedly sympa- 
thetic to Laski’s ideas, quoting critics in 
order to refute them. How one would love 
to argue these issues with him! 

It 1s difficult to read this eulogy without 
checking it against the Holmes-Laski corre- 
spondence published earlier this year. The 
portrait which emerged from this corre- 
spondence shocked many. I have time and 
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again participated as counsel for the de- 
fense in pointed arguments-over the Laski 
of the correspondence. Kingsley Martin 
offers an urbane apology for Laski’s love 
of boasting about his acquaintances and his 
faiblesse for telling tall stories. It was, 
after all, a minor flaw. More serious (in a 
scholar) would seem the tendency to ke 
' less than accurate about what he had read, 
including the quoting of scholarly writings 
from memory. But it, too, can be de- 
fended by the boundless enthusiasm which 
was one of Laski’s portrait assets. 

But the crucial problem in the biography, 
styled a “memoir,” of a scholar and writer 
of learned books, is the evaluation of his 
works. I feel sure that Laski would want 
to be remembered for them. It is there- 
fore disappointing to find Martin often 
offering only uncritical and undiscriminat- 
ing praise. Surely works like the Grammar 
of Politics deserved something more incisive 
than the kind of comment which might be 
found in a brief review by a man who had 
only skimmed through the book. I feel 
certain that a man of Kingsley Martin’s 
penetration could have done. better than 
characterize the Pluralist position in terms 
which would make Hegel a pluralist. In 
the same vein might be questioned Mar- 
tin’s hesitation to put into perspective 
Laski’s conversion to Marxism, and Laski’s 
consequent failure to assess the Soviet Un- 
ion’s position with candor. It may be a 
matter of opinion whether Laski’s book on 
The American Presidency was one of his 
best achievements, but surely its intense 
partisanship need not be described as “ob- 
jective in approach,” immediately to be 
followed by the contradictory remark tha- 
the work was calculated “to give support 
to a great liberal president.” It is an open 
secret that Laski was not only no admirer 
of the American system but a bitter and 
doctrinaire critic, as the Laski-Price debate 
showed later. More discriminating is 
Kingsley Martin’s elaborate discussion of 
Laski’s The American Democracy which 
culminates in a moving indictment of the 
present academic hysteria. A critique 
would involve all of Marxism’s complex 
inconclusiveness in matters of political 
theory, and Martin may be pardoned for 
not entering upon it. 
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It was a happy inspiration to conclude 
the volume with a small piece of Laski’s 
which shows him as the warm-hearted, 
valuable human being he was, who pos- 
sessed a superb gift of expression. The 
piece is a gem, and confirms me in the 
suspicion that Laski will live as a writer 
of prose in the manner of Burke—a man 
he disliked and whom he resembled in so 
many ways. This piece alone is worth the 
price of the book. And. in spite of its 
shortcomings, the Kingsley Martin portrait 
has the one quality most important in a 
biography—Harold Laski comes to life in 
his pages—and our gratitude to him for 
that achievement is a great and lasting one. 

CARL J; FRIEDRICH- 

Harvard University 


SIMPSON, Coun. Adam in Ochre: Inside 
Aboriginal Australia. Pp. 221. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $5.00. 


This is a splendidly produced book. The 
colored and black and white plates, the de- 
lightful line drawings, and the clear type 
make it a thing of joy to possess and 
handle. The book arose out of the author’s 
visit to the Darwin region of the Northern 
Territory of Australia to report and make 
recordings for the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. He visited the camp of the 
American-Australian scientific expedition at 
Oenpelli, about one hundred miles by air 
east of Darwin, and also the Government 
Settlements on Melville Island, fifty miles 
north of Darwin, and those at Delissaville 
across the harbor from that town. 

Mr. Simpson, an experienced reporter 
and observer, describes clearly what he 
saw and transcribes what he was told, so 
that the book has the virtue of first-hand 
observation. In addition, he has incorpo- 
rated the results of general and anthropo- 
logical reading so that he gives us more 
than a travel book. He regards himself as 
something of a middleman in making avail-' 
able to the ordinary readers results of an- 
thropological research which they would 
not otherwise see. - 

Adam in Ochre, however, is not and does 
not claim to be a systematic work on the 


` three tribes visited by the author. It con- 


sists rather of series of sketches on the 
three districts and the people, black and 
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white, in them. The first part is about the 
scientific expedition, its members, and some 
aboriginal and other incidents which Mr. 
Simpson witnessed. For Melville Island 
and Delissaville we are given brief de- 
scriptions of the conditions on the Gov- 
ernment Settlements and of some native 
customs and ceremonies. 

In addition, Mr. Simpson includes a 50- 
page novel, “Kakadu Naked,” based on 
Baldwin Spencer’s account of the Kakadu 
tribe which formerly lived in the Oenpell. 
district, and also on the theme of the con- 
tact of black and white, of white man and 
black woman in particular. In this story, 
the author makes good use of his all too 
short visit to Oenpelli. 

Finally, Mr. Simpson adds a chapter, 
“White Delusion,’ mm which he predicts 
thet in a few years the Aborigines will 
start to increase in numbers. The some- 
what haphazard material provided in the 
chapter is not convincing, but I think he 
is correct. The Aborigines in the center 
and north of Australia have had time to 
readjust themselves, while improved health, 
education, and social services and better 
employment conditions are helping them in 
this process. i 

All interested in the condition and prog- 
ress of peoples of primitive culture in con- 
tact with ourselves will appreciate this lay- 
man’s book on the subject. 

A. P. ELKIN 

University of Sydney ) 

Sydney, Australia 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


SLUSSER, RoBERT (Ed.). Soviet Economic 
Policy in Postwar Germany. Pp. xx, 184. 
New York: Research Program on the 
USSR, 1953. $2.25. 


In our present need for thorough knowl- 
edge of the Soviet system, we can obtain 


` valuable aid from the many talented So- 


viet citizens who have fled to the West. 
Some of them were officials with direct op- 
erating experience in the myriad institu- 
tions of a totalitarian state. Their ac- 
counts, if sometimes tinged with under- 
standable bitterness, are nevertheless far 
more informative than the scanty, doubt- 
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ful, or purely formal materials released by 
agencies of the system itself. 

The present- symposium contains eight 
essays by seven such officials, dealing with 
Soviet theory and practice in Eastern Ger- 
many from 1945 to 1950. It is an early 
fruit of the venture in scholarly replanting 
known as the Research Program on the 
USSR, a subsidiary of the East European 
Fund, Incorporated. Former Soviet schol- 
ars and administrators, now in this coun- 
try, who wish to enter professional life in 
the United States, are given a chance to 
demonstrate their ability, At the same 
time, first-hand observations on Soviet re- 
ality are recorded and made available for 
Western analysts. Clearly both sides gain 
substantially, and the East European Fund 
is to be congratulated on its program. The 
editor, Robert Slusser, has produced a uni- 
form English text and added a revealing 
introduction; the result is a lucid mono- 
graph for which we can all be grateful. 

The study covers four aspects of Soviet 
policy in Germany: the early stripping of 
the German economy; the administrative 
organization of Soviet controls; issues and 
practices in dealing with German agricul- 
ture; and, finally, a detailed account of 
uranium mining in Saxony under Soviet 
auspices. It includes also a good bibli- 
ography, a chronology of events, a map of 
eastern Germany, and a comprehensive 
index. Offered at $2.25 with a paper cover, 
it seems an excellent buy for all who are 
curious about Russian activities in post- 
war Germany. _ 

In particular, political scientists con- 
cerned with the anatomy of dictatorship 
and with bureaucratic rivalries behind a 
unified façade will find here much reveal- 
ing material. Portions of the study consti- 
tute a detailed manual of public adminis- 
tration at this time and place. Economists 
and historians will appreciate the discus- 
sion of alternative Soviet economic policies 
for draining off tribute from Germany. 
Clearly an appreciation of the factors at 
work and the consequences involved is 
fundamental to any evaluation of present 
or future prospects in Soviet-German rela- 
tions. 

For this reviewer, the most interesting 
findings suggested by the study relate to 
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planning, Sovietization, and collectivization. 
A really astounding competition among So- 
viet industrial organizations for German 
plant and equipment, combined with grossly 
stupid dismantling practices, indicates that 
the Soviet myth of a “planned” economy ' 
is still far from actuality. Secondly, eco- 
nomic exploitation of the German economy, 
which took precedence over the Soviet ob- 
jective of gaining German allegiance-to the 
Soviet system, may have permanently im- 
paired the prospects for attaining this goal. 
Finally, it is clear that Soviet methods in 
agriculture had little technological or politi- 
cal appeal for the East German peasant, 
which provides one more confirmation of 
the thesis that Soviet collective farming is 
in fact a primitive, rather than advanced, 
agricultural system. 
HOLLAND HUNTER 
Haverford College 


BERGSON, Apram (Ed.). Soviet Economic 
Growth: Conditions and Perspectives. 
Pp. viii, 376. Evanston, IH.: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1953. $6.00. 


The free world is heavily in debt to the 
simple frontiersman’s spirit and the large 
bank balances of American research, espe- 
cially the RAND Corporation. What So- 
viet studies require is not brilliant and 
novel interpretations but quantification. 
Defectors must be interviewed and tech- 
nical journals combed, production indexes 
and public opinion surveys compiled. These 
tasks have called forth a thoroughly expert 
and objective body of men who are as 
great a credit to American learning as the 
China experts of the State Department. 
May they never suffer a similar fate; for 
here again there is no substitute in West- 
ern Europe. 

We have here solid and original research, 
based usually upon a thorough knowledge 


of modern economic theory, into the sta-` 


tistics of most aspects of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth: population, natural re- 
sources, transport, industry, agriculture, 
foreign trade, investment, national income. 
Omitted are forced labor and the standard 
of living. These omissions are particu- 
larly serious as they make the successes of 
the Soviet economy seem even greater than 


they are. This is, then, a source-book, 
only readable by specialists. The statistics 
are compiled rather than used; though at 
least the indispensable minimum of com- 
parisons with Western performance is pro- 
vided. This task sets the most exacting 
standards of accuracy and conscientious- 
ness. Your reviewer is only competent to 
pass upon Mr. Eason’s population figures: 
they certainly achieve these standards. My 
confidence in the rest of the work is raised 
by the inclusion of critical comments after 
each paper by other experts. These are 
on the whole very favorable to the papers 
presented, 

From the most cursory study of these 
materials—and especially from Mr., Kap- 
lan’s paper which is in more senses than 
one the piéce de résistance—there emerges 
a comparison with the West that is ex- 
tremely alarming. Briefly, no “capitalist” 
country has achieved for long the rate of 
economic growth, whether absolutely or 
per capita, which has persisted in the So- 
viet Union since 1929; and most fall very 
far short of it all the time. Our only seri- 
ous consolations are: (1) various factors 
which must reduce but not by any means 
abolish this superiority; (2) the long start 
possessed by the developed Western na- 
tions; and (3) the fact that the general 
Soviet superiority masks an undoubted in- 
feriority in agriculture, the most basic ac- 
tivity of all. 

The two papers on international trade 
are notably the weakest. They add little 
to the knowledge derived from Soviet publi- 
cations and inexcusably fail to collate the 
admirable work of the United Nations and 
its Economic Commission for Europe in 
this field. Also at this point at least some 
reference to finance was required—a sub- 
ject that has otherwise rightly been avoided. 

P. J. D. Wues 

New College, Oxford University 


Current Soviet Policies: The Documentary 
Record of the 19th Communist Party 
Congress and the Reorganization after 
Stalin’s Deatk, From the translations of 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 
Edited with an introduction by Leo 
Gruliow. Pp. vi, 268. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $6.00. 
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This book is a compilation of translations 


' from the Current Digest of the Soviet 


Press prepared under the direction of the 
distinguished Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies. Leo Gruliow has written a valu- 
able introduction and prepared an excel- 
lent index and glossary. These documents 
include Stalin’s economic problems of so- 
cialism in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the important discussions pre- 
ceding the Congress and the reports from 
the congresses in the Republics and in 
Moscow Province, the directives of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan, and the pronounce- 
ments, speeches, and directives relating to 
Stalin’s death and the subsequent reorgani- 
zation of the inner cabinet and govern- 
mental and party administrations. 


The Congress opened October 5, 1952, in 


the Great Hall of the Kremlin Palace. 
Three days before, it was announced that 
Georgy Malenkov would deliver the report 
of the Central Committee. Stalin, how- 
ever, published in Bolshevik, No. 18, let- 
ters which he had written on socioeco- 
nomic theory, the prerequisites for com- 
munism, and the inevitability of wars 
among the capitalist states. In them he 
told the comrades that it would be a long 
time before they would have communism 
in the U.S.S.R., a statement which may 
now be regarded as his political testament. 

Malenkov’s major report of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party to the Congress covered the inter- 
national situation, and the internal prob- 
lems of the Soviet Union and the party. 
He harangued the comrades at length on 
“the further weakening of the world capi- 
talist system,” the rise of two world mar- 
kets, the advent of American imperialism, 
the United States attack on the Korean 
Peoples’ Democratic Republic, and the 
coming triumph of the socialist economic 
system over capitalism. The comrades 
were warned against “the external appear- 
ances of free world unity which glitter on 
the surface.” “There is every reason to 
believe,” concluded Malenkov in his advo- 
cacy of Soviet preparedness, “that a third 
world war would cause the collapse of the 
world capitalistic system,” 

Malenkov was not equal to the task of 
speaking for five hours on such momentous 


subjects without revealing considerable shal- 
lowness of thought, or at best misinforma- 
tion, as well as a vulgarization of the tech- 
niques of international propaganda, incom- 
patible with his future role as chief of 
state. On the other hand, his presentation 
of the internal economic and political situa- 
tions was masterful, realistic, and praise- 
worthy. At this congress the memory of 
the opposition to Stalin had faded, three- 
fifths of the delegates had joined the Party 
since 1930, and “the normalizing of party 
life” after the purges had profoundly af- 
fected the delegates of almost seven million 
Party members. 

Unfortunately, this book does not em- 
phasize the completely arbitrary but his- 
toric changes in Party administration after 
Stalin’s death, which nullified decisions of 


the 19th Congress and established trends 


toward a greater concentration of power in 
the inner cabinet and party presidium, as 
well as in the economic and cultural ad- 
munistrations. Even more marked were 
the emergency measures “to insure the un- 
interrupted and correct leadership of the 
whole life of the country” in order to pre- 
vent “any kind of disarray and panic” dur- 
ing the irrepressible struggle for power 
which followed the proclamation of a new 
personal dictatorship. 
Rara HASWELL Lurtz 

` Stanford University 


SETON-WaTSON, HucH. From Lenin to 
Malenkov: The History of World Com- 
munism, Pp. xv, 377. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $6.00. 


Professor Seton-Watson describes and 
analyzes Communism throughout the world 
except in the United States. His book is 
packed with useful information and a fresh 
point of view. His best chapters deal with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
He is weaker on China and on southern 
Europe. 

Although most of his book is strictly ob- 
jective and written from a detached point 
of view, his final chapter includes some 
valuable personal admonitions: ‘Western 
intellectuals must stop being ashamed of 
their own civilization, and become aware 
of the difference in quality between it and 
totalitarianism ...in the last resort the 
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classes and political groups within western 
society—excepting ... the Stalinist fifth 
column—belong to each other... . If 
western men and women insist that they 
hate each other more than they hate 
Stalinism, they have it in their power to 
hand themselves over, bound hand and 
foot, to the Stalinists.” He also takes to 
task the “small but influential intelligent- 
sia” in Britain “that clings to the slogan 
pas d'ennemis à gauche.’ Describing its 
essential feature as a “guilt complex,” 
Seton-Watson points out that this group 
refuses to resist Communist aggression so 
long as a slum exists in the British Em- 
pire. Comparing them with another earlier 
British group which argued that since 
Versailles was an imperfect settlement 
Britain had no right to oppose Hitler, the 


author stresses their curious double stand-. 


ard which at no time expresses concern for 
inmates of Soviet slave labor camps and 
victims of Soviet aggression. 

Seton-Watson rightly states that “every 
democratic statesman who wishes his coun- 
try to remain free from Soviet imperialism 
must regard the United States as his friend. 
‘Third force’ manoeuvring and ‘neutralism’ 
invite disaster.” Proceeding to declare that 
“The aim of western policy must be the 
liberation of the peoples of the Soviet em- 
pire,” he nevertheless offers nothing better 
than this: “The only policy that will save 
the free world is to be patient and strong, 
to search for every opportunity and to keep 
an open mind.” Just what this pious state- 
ment will do for the impatient east German 
workers atid for the peasants of eastern 
Europe, China, and north Korea is not 
clear. 

This book effectively demolishes linger- 
ing sentiment which made such claims as 
that the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. have 
been well treated, that there was some 
justification for the purge trials, and that 
. the kulaks existed as a class. The author 
_ also exposes as a sham the long-held thesis 
that Western imperialists invaded Russia 
after World War I. Seton-Watson does an 
admirable debunking job which will dismay 
the followers of Bernard Pares and Fred- 
erick Schuman. He draws an apt parallel 
between Hindenburg in 1932 and Benes in 
1948, and shows how “old China hands” 


were fooled by the “agrarian democrats” 
in China. 

On the other hand one finds the amazing 
question “Whether or not the Soviet lead- 
ers engineered the Korean war... .” One 
wonders who Seton-Watson thinks did start 
that war? The author seems to have re- 
lied solely on the American White Paper on 
China for the modern China section, and 
ignored such sources as Dallin (on China 
and U.S.S.R.), MacNeill (on Greece), and 
De Madariaga on Spain. For example, to 
state that the Popular Front won a plu- 
rality in the 1936 Spanish elections is to 
fly in face of the facts. The author also 
slights the role of the Agrarians and Chris- 
tian Democrats in east European resist- 
ance, while falsely making it appear that 


the Socialists carried the brunt of the fight. 


ANTHONY T. BoUSCAREN 
University of San Francisco 


EBON, Martix. Malenkov: Stalin’s Suc- 
cessor. Introduction by Harry Schwartz. 
Pp. xv, 284. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1953. $3.75. 


Recent events have added a postscript 
to this book and pointed up the “wide and 
bitter struggles for power which took place 
in Moscow between the Nineteenth Party 
Congress and the announcement of Stalin’s 
death.” Writing in the general fog of un- 
certainty that hung over that event, the 
author was groping after the vital factors 
in the picture which were then obscure but 
have gradually begun to stand out with 
greater clarity. ` 

Mr. Ebon makes no claim to dogmatic 
certainty or to any degree of finality in his 
estimate of Malenkov’s life or character. 
He has naturally had to rely largely on the 
work of other writers and on Soviet docu- 
ments, especially on those which feature 
the utterances of the Soviet Prime Minis- 
ter. The speeches of Malenkov printed in 
the appendix impress one with their voluble 
repetition of Soviet jargon, their turgid 
rhetoric, their inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, which would indicate that Malen- 
kov is less at home in the fields of Com- 
munist theory and Soviet policy than in 
that of intrigue and the desperate game of 
“Russian roulette” in which the stakes are 
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either supreme power or political extinc- 
tion. 

Working within the limits imposed by 
scarcity of material, and basing his esti- 
mate of Malenkov on such facts in his 
career as are well known, Mr. Ebon has 
drawn a picture of a calculating, cruel, un- 
scrupulous, crafty, yet bold player in this 
game of Communist politics. Having 
joined the Party only in 1920, Malenkov 
accepted without question the great deci- 
sions reached prior to then and shows no 
likelihood of departing from them. With 
his indifference to, and even contempt for, 
theory, what he has contributed has been 
in the field of their application to existing 
conditions. As in all Communist practice 
deviations are no more than temporary ex- 
pedients. 

The book gives signs of having been 
written in some haste to take advantage 
of the demand created by Stalin’s death, 
and errors have been allowed to creep in. 
Two of these are fairly serious. On page 
139 it is stated that “Joseph Stalin in 
all his seventy-three years never ventured 
further away from Soviet borders than 
Teheran.” If this is intended to imply 
that he had never before left Russia, this 
is wrong since Stalin is known to have 
traveled abroad at least twice, in 1906 to 
Stockholm and in 1912 to Krakow. If on 
the other hand the author has not forgotten 
these previous journeys, he has at least un- 
derestimated these distances from the Rus- 
sian frontier. The statement on page 149, 
“the Czechoslovak coup d’etat [February, 
1948] prompted the Marshall plan” is 
hardly in accord with the facts since the 
Marshall plan had already taken shape in 
the autumn of 1947, 

STUART R, TOMPKINS 

University of Oklahoma 


Carr, Epwarp Hatrett. The Bolshevik 
Revolution, 1917-1923. Pp. ix, 614. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 

` 1953. $6.00. 

This is the third and final volume in a 
Series covering the history of the Bolshevik 
Revolution from 1917 to 1923. The first 
dealt with internal politics, the second with 
economic questions and the third with “So- 
viet Russia and the World,” covering Eu- 
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rope, Asia, Germany, and the Far East. 

This series is undoubtedly the best and 
most objective history of the Russian 
Revolution which has been written by a 
Western historian. 

Professor Carr writes in retrospect and 
can thus make trenchant criticisms in the 
light of events which have long since 
passed. It would be interesting to read a 
history of the Western World written with 
the same objectivity by, let us say, a 
Czech professor of history. Then perhaps 
we would be better able to compare the ac- 
tions of the Soviet bloc with those of the 
Western bloc. 

The author has done the best he could 
with the sources at his disposal, but truth 
is always difficult to establish. For ex- 
ample, Sun Yat-sen in China offered the 
Communists individual membership in the 
Kuomintang. What was the position of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party on this offer? The 
President of the Central Committee de- 
clared that the proposal was vigorously op- 
posed by all the leading members of the 
committee and was finally forced through 
by invoking the authority of the Comintern. 
Maring, on the other hand, who made the 
proposal to the Party, said he had “no 
specific instructions from the Comintern.” 

We see in this history that the Com- 
munists had a zeal for their cause some- 
what similar to that which Christian mis- 
sionaries have had when they proposed 
“the evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” The Communists wanted a 
communistic world in this generation! 

This book gives a carefully documented 
picture of the difficulties faced by the 
Communist leaders in trying to promote 
their cause throughout the world while at 
the same time safeguarding the newly 
formed government of the Soviet Union. 
Here we see how overoptimistic Lenin was 
about revolution in Europe, Germany, and 
the Far East. ; 

A special supplement of the book deals 
with “The Marxist Attitude to War.” It 
is clear that while Communists are osten- 
sibly opposed to war they believe in tak- 
ing advantage of an international war cre- 
ated by “a crisis in the capitalistic system” 
to bring about revolutions everywhere. 
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The witch hunters in’America today, who 
are trying to intimidate all sections of 
American society, should take to heart the 
statement that Communism is inconse- 
quential in the United States. The exact 
words of Professor’ Carr are, “But neither 
the legal nor the illegal party exercised 
any influence in American political life; 
nor do they appear to have received any 
serious attention in Moscow, so that the 
role of the American party in the interna- 
tional communist movement remained un- 
important as well as anomalous.” , 

The author believes that the Soviet Un- 


` jon was interested in establishing and en- 


couraging national states free from colonial 
domination, and this was in no small part 
the reason for Soviet success, whereas the 
Western powers favored weak rulers, co- 
lonialism, and landlordism. 

American policy makers would do well 
to note that the split between North and 
South Korea had its seeds back in 1919 
when two Korean National Movements 
were started, one trying to get the back- 
ing of the United States and the other of 
the Soviet Union. As long ago as 1926 
some 160,000 Koreans had fled to the So- 
viet Union for refuge from oppression. 

These three volumes will be invaluable 
to all students of the Russian Revolution. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Professor 
Carr will continue his historical treatment 
of Soviet Russia, bringing it down to 1953. 
Then we will be in a better position to get 
a picture of current events in their true 
perspective. 

JEROME Davis 

Fisk University 


MANNING, CLARENCE A. Ukraine Under 
the Soviets.” Pp. 223. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1953. $3.50. 


This brief general survey of Soviet rule 
in Ukraine has emerged from a series of 
specialized studies which were prepared by 
a number of prominent Ukrainian scholars 
who are now in the West. Many of these 
scholars had established reputations in the 
Soviet Union prior te World War II. A 
fundamental thesis of this study is that the 
pattern of rule which has been imposed 
upon the satellite states was tested and 
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developed in Ukraine and in the other non- 
Russian Soviet republics. 

The brief but informative chapters deal 
first with the revolutionary period and the 
relatively relaxed early phase of Soviet 
rule in the 1920’s when Ukraine was nomi- 
nally independent. Other chapters are de- 
voted to the Ukrainization period’which, in 
many cases, meant derussification and which 
prompted much debate. The scholarly re- 
vival and the Ukrainian cultural renais- 
sance are given special treatment as are the 
various literary schools and the very color- 
ful and tragic figure of the writer Mykola 
Khvylovy who dared to challenge Stalin’s 
centralism. The collectivization and famine 
in Ukraine are given attention and the un- 
fortunate reticence of most of the non- 
Soviet world is justifiably criticized. A 
most interesting aspect of the volume is the 
attention which is given to the fate of the 
original Ukrainian Communists and fellow- 
travelers wko paid with their lives during 
the Stalinist gleichschaltteng which subordi- 
nated all Ukrainian cultural life to the 
Muscovite model. Several chapters are de- 
voted to the war-time period and to the 
large-scale defections of Ukrainians as well 
as to the stupid policies of the Nazis. The 
study concludes with chapters on Soviet 
cultural and religious policies since the war. 

Several serious typographical errors de- 
tract from the volume; for example, the 
name of the writer Andry Zalyvchy is mis- 
spelled on page 67 and in the index. It is 
unfortunate that the study lacks docu- 
mentation although it should be borne in 
mind that most of the scholars responsible 
for the research on which it is based them- 
selves experienced the events discussed by 
Professor Manning. It would have been 
desirable to include more detail on such 
matters as the Vinnytsya Massacre of 
1937, the break in the OUN in 1940-1941, 
and Stepan Bandera and his relations with 
the German cccupation authorities. 

. While the definitive and fully documented 
study of Communist rule in Ukraine has 
yet to be written, Professor Manning’s 
volume is important because it provides 
valuable data on an area in which neglect 
can be very dangerous.’ 

JouN S. RESHETAR, JR. 

Princeton University . a 
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Sovietization of Culture in Poland, The. 


A Collective Work. Pp. xv, 207. Paris: 

Mid-European Research and Planning 

Centre, 1953. No price. 

In a doctoral dissertation issued not 
long ago under the aegis of the Slavic de- 


partment of one of our American universi- - 


ties we find reference made more than once 
to what the author calls “peasant writing.” 
The implication is that there are two kinds 
of writing: (1) peasant and (2) other. 

To us who have been schooled to see 
writing as simply (1) good and (2) bad, 
the new categories come as a shock. Ap- 
parently, however, we are going to have to 
get used to them, and to others even more 
shocking in other fields, if the sovietization 
of the world continues at its present rate 
of advance. Already whole nations have 
experienced the new dispensation, none, be 
it said, with greater violence to its past 
habits and practices than the one which is 
the subject of the present study—Poland. 

The Sovietization of Culture in Poland 
15 In the way of an adaptation of studies 
which appeared earlier in a special 
“krajowy” (homeland) number of the Pol- 
ish review Kultura (Paris, December 1952). 
Earlier this year I received a copy of this 
from one of the authors, Marja Danile- 
wicz, Librarian of the Polish University 
Library in London. As I read it, my one 
thought was that it should be made avail- 
able to a wider public than the strictly 
Polish. For here was a case study, clear 
and scholarly and brief, of what may with 
truth be called The Great Phenomenon of 
our time. J am glad this has now been 
done. 

This phenomenon is the remaking of na- 
tional cultures in images totally foreign to 
the native pattern and tradition. It is go- 
ing on in Europe, in Asia, everywhere the 
Kremlin has been able to win a position of 
control. The very concept of such a re- 
making process is indeed the Great Idea 
of our era. 

Many of the national groups in the So- 
viet orbit, especially in Central Asia, have 
cultures of their own that are but vague 
and half-coalesced. Poland, however, has 
a clearly defined and very old culture, 
firmly rooted in the western tradition. 
Her experience as an object of Soviet re- 
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making offers, therefore, peculiarly instruc- 
tive reading for ourselves. 

Reduced to its essence, the object of the 
remaking process is complete despirituali- 
zation. To accomplish this end in Poland, 
where idealism has been a national trait 
and a proud boast, the Soviets have had 
to make over the whole Polish past. His- 
torians and other writers, “engineers of the 
soul,” as Stalin called them, have been 
recruited to do this, their own spiritual 
citadels having first been taken by the 
weapons of gold and fame. New heroes 
have been created, and old heroes, even 
the most beloved, like the Romantic poets, 
have been fitted with new faces and trans- 
formed into “class warriors.’ The wider 
access to the written word, by way of 
pamphlets and dramas and books, which 
seemed to be one of the good things about 
post-1945 life in Poland, thus becomes for 
the people but a means of betrayal into 
the hands of cynical and opportunistic 
hirelings. 

The present study explores the Soviet 
tactic in every field of the national life. 
The picture it offers is frightening, the 
more so for its sobriety and lack of color. 
It bears out the pessimistic view to be 
found in other reports of what is happen- 
ing behind the Curtain such as the recently 
published Captive Mind, and gives the 
West little ground for hope. 

A. P. COLEMAN 

Alliance College 


SIMMONS, Ernest J. (Ed.). Through the 
Glass of Soviet Literature: Views of 
Russian Society. Pp. ix, 301. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. 
$4.50, 


This is a series of five interesting and 
valuable studies on some significant aspects 
of Soviet society, as reflected in its litera- 
ture. The book deals with the position of 
women in Soviet society (Louise E. Luke), 
the position of Jews (Bernard J. Choseed), 
the role of the children’s theater and drama 
in Soviet education and propaganda (Gene 
Sosin), and the impact of postwar Bolshe- 
vik ideology on literary scholarship (Robert 
M. Hankin). The book also includes the 
case studies of a nonconformist, satirist 
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Zoshchenko, and an introduction by E. J. 
Simmons. 

This work gives evidence that literature 
can be used as a source material in study- 
ing Russia and other Communist societies 
of Bolshevik type. ‘There are, however, 
limitations to the use of such materials. 
It seems that the best way the literature 
of such a totalitarian society can be used 
as source material is for the study of ideo- 
logical aspects of Communism, since such 
a literature tends to portray faithfully the 
ideology of the ruling faction. It gives a 
good idea of changes in this ideology, often 
dramatized when the same work of an au- 
thor is republished during various phases 
of the development of Communist society. 
In such a case, the statements or images in 
earlier editions which conflict with current 
ideological thought are deleted and often 
supplemented by new statements and im- 
ages which correspond to the new trends. 
In other words, Soviet literature shows 
how the Party line changes in respect to 
various aspects of Soviet policies. 

It would be difficult to find in such a 
literature materials which would faithfully 
portray the extent of opposition and dis- 
satisfaction, or all the negative reactions 
to the official Party line. We know, for 
instance, by reading Soviet literature what 
has been the official image of Soviet 
woman in various periods of development 
of Soviet society. But we would hardly 
get a good idea of the reaction of the 
women to their position in the Soviet so- 
ciety in various periods and phases of its 
development. We know, on the basis of 
such a literature, what is the image of a 
Party member with a high degree of 
Parttiinost and ideinost (Party spirit and 
indoctrination), but it would be very diff- 
cult to get any idea about how many Party 
members. deviate from this model and in 
. which direction, though we do find mate- 
rial which indicates the degree of deviation 
which leads to expulsion and liquidation. 

Sometimes the literature of a totalitarian 
society might be significant by what it 
omits, not only by what it tells, and, if 
combined with other studies and other 
source materials, it can certainly give a 
very, useful contribution to our understand- 
ing of the dynamics of communism of 
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Bolshevik type. The material found in 
such literature might be very helpful in 
the development of tentative hypotheses 
which can then be checked by additional 
studies and other sources. For instance, 
the following hypothesis is suggested by 
the material presented in this book: con- 
trary to the general opinion according to 
which consolidation of Bolshevik power 
was to bring relaxation in total controls 
and a trend toward democratization, the 
strengthening of the Soviet system which 
followed the victorious war brought about 
more regimentation, not less, and increas- 
ing totalitarian controls. As a result, art 
and education are now more directed than 
before the war. 

It is hoped that such valuable studies 
will be continued, and that the new vol- 
umes will bring additional material con- 
cerning other significant aspects of Soviet 
society. 

D. A. Tomasic 

Indiana University 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


BRINTON, CRANE. The Temper of Western 
Europe. Pp.ix,118. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. $2.50. 


Probably the best recent eulogy of what 
is left of the grandeur and glory of the 
Western European civilization, this small 
volume emphasizes that Western Europe is 
today, as a whole, richer than ever before 
in spite of the last war;*that there has 
been a substantial rebuilding of the vari- 
ous countries, an over-all jncrease in in- 
dustrial production, national income, and 
per capita food supplies in calories, and a 
rise in the birth rate. It notes an abun- 
dance of vigor, a willingness of Western 
Europe to face the facts of the postwar 
world, and a general desire to build, a step 
at a time, a European Union; it concludes 
that Western Europe has power to solve 
its problems. 

Brinton writes in his well-known easy- 
flowing style and will appeal to those who 
believe that optimism is the way of salvag- 
ing the debris of European backgrounds; 
they will also enjoy the digs he gives to 
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such “pessimists” as Lewis Mumford, 
Arthur Koestler, Arnold Toynbee, Oswald 
Spengler—and particularly to Wiliam 
Shirer (as if he deserved so much atten- 
tion!). Those more realistically inclined 
will take Brinton’s enthusiasm, and even 
the facts he quotes, with a grain of salt. 
Although Brinton likes to use the socio- 
logical jargon (referring several times to 
the “sociology of knowledge”), he does not 
go far enough sociologically in his inter- 
pretation of facts. He talks about Europe 
being “richer,” for instance; if he were to 
apply the theories of the Veblen school, he 
would have to point out also that Europe 
is, in the eyes of the Europeans, actually 
poorer, since the standards displayed by 
the United States are those of Hollywood 
with its Cadillacs and yachts. And if Eu- 
rope is doing so well, why so much pres- 
sure to allow more and more immigrants 
and refugees into this country, under one 
guise or another? The United Nations is 
a pretty good institution, propounds Brin- 
ton; but how about the voices of the critics 
pointing’ out that it is also a powerful 
propaganda weapon of the Soviet bloc 
which, in addition, shelters all kinds of 
“fifth columnists”? 

The weakest link in Brinton’s argument 
is his tendency to ignore the geopolitical 
relationship of Western Europe to the 
worldwide situation. The picture he pre- 
sents is somewhat out of focus since it 
does not refer to those who show that Eu- 
rope has been skidding, not only politically, 
but also culturally. The rise of Soviet 
Russia and that of Communist China are 
factors which could have been properly re- 
lated to Europe’s problems, as could such 
incidental factors as the steady migration 
of many cultural values from Western Eu- 
rope to America. And, if Brinton wants 
to claim that “the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope have displayed since the war a very 
great ability to come back,” what about 
the injections given to that ability by such 
devices as the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the Marshall 
plan, and others? 


. Brinton is good. but too eloquent; and 


his eloquence must be carefully checked 
against “other” facts. To use Brinton’s 
own words, his main contribution has been 
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“merely skirting the philosophy of history” 


(p. 99). 
JoserH S. Roucex 
University of Bridgeport 


Hazard, PauL. The European Mind: The 
Critical Years (1680-1715). Translated 
by J. Lewis May. Pp. xx, 454. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 
$5.50, 


Paul Hazard wrote with the sparkle and 
assurance of a French intellectual, a Mem- 
ber of the Academy. His subject was that 
period in-between, the epoch that got lost. 
He thought that scholars had concentrated 
too much on the period of fruition m the 
eighteenth century, or on the period of be- 
ginnings in the Renaissance. Here is the 
story of the age between youth and ma- 
turity; in this “critical period,” 1680-1715, 
the character of the future was being 
shaped. By 1680 the ideas of 1760-1789 
were already current; men were trying to 
substitute for “a civilization founded on 
Duty ... a civilization founded on the 
idea of rights” (p. xviii). 

The opening chapter announces the chal- 
lenging idea that Europe was being reori- 
ented and revitalized by a world beyond, 
a world recently revealed to European con- 
sciousness. New conceptions were required 
because of “ ‘discoveries that have de- 
stroyed many of the data on which ancient 
philosophy reposed’” (p. 8). Knowledge 
of the Happy Savage and the Wise Egyp- 
tian roused curiosity and whetted appetites. 
Comparisons of customs and philosophies 
led to discussion and doubt and confusion. 
When a traveller returned to Europe from 
overseas and announced an idea, even 
though he had it in his baggage when he 
went, the “ ‘sea-change’ had made it a 
more imposing thing” (p. 10). l 

The bulk of the book analyzes intel- 
lectual activity within Europe. The reader 
will find sharply etched digests of the 
thought of critics such as Pierre Bayle, 
Arnauld, and Richard Simon, of construc- 
tive philosophers such as John Locke, of 
defenders of the faith like Bossuet, and of 
the great reconciler Leibniz. Personalities 
as well as arguments come vividly to life, 
and one senses the full drama of conflict. 
It is a study of ideas and men in the vi- 
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brant intensity of rethinking the bases of 
their society. Mathematics and science, 
religion and politics, and the idea of Hap- 
piness on Earth are discussed with fresh- 
ness and insight. The meagerness of poetry 
is regretted, and the fad for opera is be- 
littled: “Opera!-—-What an insult to hu- 
man intelligence! Please the eye, please 
the ear, and revolt the reason” (p. 380). 

The work covers a surprisingly large 
scope, though’ some things, such as eco- 
nomic thought, are neglected. It is de- 
scription rather than criticism. The inter- 
action of European minds is well treated, 
but the promise of the first chapter is not 
fulfilled. The non-European world may 
indeed have set Europe in gestating turmoil, 
but as the text sweeps on it all but forgets 
this wider setting, and the conclusion can- 
not clinch the thesis. The translation from 
the French edition of 1935 is delightfully 
readable. 

FRANKLIN SCOTT 
Northwestern University 


BuTTINGER, JoserH. Jn the Twilight of 
Socialism: A History of the Revolution- 
ary Socialists of Austria. Pp. xi, 577. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953 
$6.00. 


In February 1934, Chancellor Dollfuss 
undertook to liquidate the Social Demo- 
crats, and within a few days this exceed- 
ingly well-disciplined, wealthy, and power- 
ful party was completely disorganized. All 
the seized assets were labeled for the “re- 
construction of the state,” but the soul 
and spirit of thousands of party members 
remained beyond the reach of the Aus- 
trian ‘dictator. 

For the Socialists the pressing need was 
to establish some sort of underground or- 
ganization in order to channel aid to the 
victims of the new regime, and also to 
show the rank and file that the party had 
not perished and was preparing for a fu- 
ture day. A small group of former So- 
cialist editors constituted themselves an ad- 
visory committee and named five men to 
act as a central committee. To get the 
authority of this committee recognized was 
a difficult matter, for within a few weeks 
countless underground organizations had 
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sprung up, and there was always the com- 
petition of the Communists, who were 
busily attempting to enlist the Socialists 
under their banner. Otto Bauer, the head 
of the party, had fled to Czechoslovakia 
and established a Foreign Bureau there. 
He and his group controlled the vital for- 
eign funds of the party, and they also soon 
began to turn out the Arbeiterzettung and 
the flood of pamphlets which were the life- 
blood of the Socialist party. Bauer, who 
realized that the leadership of the under- 
ground could not be exercised by exiles, 
threw his prestige into the balance in fa- 
vor of the Central Committee. 

There was much criticism of the passive 
policy of the party in the past, and much 
of it was directed at the Jewish intellec- 
tuals who had held prominent positions 
within it. . The times called for action, and 
to show the new character of the party the 
underground leaders decided to adopt the 
name of Revolutionary Socialists. This 
was not to the liking of Bauer, who felt it 
was a disavowal of the great tradition and 
services of the Social Democratic Party. 
A wave of arrests in January 1935, and the 
necessity of bringing men from the prov- 
inces into the directing group, brought 
about a reconstitution of the Central Com- 
mittee, and these new men henceforth con- 
trolled the party, albeit with Bauer’s ap- 
proval. Gustav Richter now came to lead- 
ership. After Schuschnigg’s agreement with 
Hitler in 1936, these new leaders consid- 
ered the eventual victory of Hitler to be 
certain. They were labeled pessimists by 
the Old Guard leaders, who, true to so- 
clalist theory, believed that inevitably the 
Socialists would triumph. 

One of the best sections of the book de- 
scribes the rapid emergence of Austrian 
Nazis in the weeks between Schuschnigg’s 
visit to Berchtesgaden in 1938 and Hitler’s 
triumphant entry into Vienna. While the 
Austrian police had constantly harassed the 
underground, they were as nothing to the 
Gestapo who inherited complete files on 
most of the important Socialist leaders. 
Some of these escaped, thanks to many 
forged Czech passports made available by 
Czech Socialists. 


The book is not easy reading. It is filled | 


with excessive detail and is not well organ- 
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ized. The author constantly gets ahead of 
himself, using a sort of flash-back tech- 
nique, and it is difficult to keep chronology 
straight. Yet he graphically portrays the 
difficulty of establishing an underground 
organization and how little can actually be 
accomplished by it. The dilemma remains 


that the movement has to be made known © 


to the masses, while being kept secret from 
the police. The book also gives consider- 
able information on the underground labor 
movement which was related to but sepa- 
rate from the party organization. The ac- 
count rings true, although no sources are 
listed. It is clear that much of the book is 
autobiographical, and internal evidence in- 
dicates that the author, Joseph Buttinger, 
is the Gustav Richter who headed the un- 
derground organization from 1935 on. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Bowdoin College 


FRISCHAUER, Wiorr. Himmler: The Evil 
Genius of the Third Reich. Pp. 270. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1953. $3.75. 


It is remarkable that the political police, 
one of the key institutions of totalitarian 
states, has received relatively little atten- 
tion from political scientists and sociolo- 
gists—perhaps because it does not quite fit 
into the traditional conceptual pattern of 
The experience of Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia shows that terror, 
extermination camps, and slave labor are 
not an incidental aspect of modern totali- 
tarianism, but constitute its very core. 
For the purpose of such terror and bru- 
tality is not so much to destroy real or 
alleged enemies of the totalitarian regime, 
but to provide for the whole population a 
permanent demonstration of total domina- 
tion, which utterly annihilates the human 
personality in its moral, legal, and politi- 
cal roots. 

Mr. Frischauer’s biography of Heinrich 
Himmler will be read with considerable in- 
terest by all students of Nazi Germany in 
particular and of modern totalitarianism in 
general. The author’ forte lies in the 
skill, color, and verve with which he por- 
trays his subject rather than in penetrat- 
ing analysis. Thus, Mr. Frischauer rightly 
points out in the beginning that Himmler 


was born and brought up in the “calm and 
cultured atmosphere” (p. 16) of the home 
of a respected secondary school teacher in 
Bavaria, yet he fails to explain satisfac- 
torily how a product of his environment 
could later turn into the most sadistic 
monster of modern times, perhaps of all 
time. As one of the early Nazis, Himmler’s 
career in the Nazi Party was rapid from 
the start, and the success of distorted per- 
sonalities like himself should have indi- 
cated to the Germans as well as to foreign 
nations what the Nazi movement was up to. 

Yet the brutalities committed by the 
Nazis at home in the years 1933-1939 were 
relatively small compared with what was 
to come during World War II, when Ger- 
many had most of continental Europe un- 
der her control. It is remarkable how 
quickly the Germans are forgetting that 
they slaughtered over six million Jews dur- 
ing World War I, not to speak of millions 
of Russians, Poles, Czechs, Frenchmen, 
Norwegians, and others. Chapters XUI 
and XIV of Himmler deal with the or- 
ganized mass murder of the Germans dur- 
ing World War II, while chapter XV ana- 
lyzes “Thanatology—the Science of Kill- 
ing” (pp. 175-187). Being devotees of 
science, the Germans developed murder as 
a complete science, and these three chap- 
ters alone make the work a valuable record. 

Though not interested primarily in sys- 
tematic analysis, Mr. Frischauer has spared 
no effort to obtain his material, not only 
having recourse to the printed documents 
and source materials, but also obtaining 
firsthand information from Himmler’s 
widow, his brother, and members of his 
entourage who were lucky enough to sur- 
vive their boss. A number of illustrations 
enrich the value of the book. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


GoeRLITz, WALTER. History of the Ger- 
man General Staff, 1657-1945. Trans- 
lated by Brian Battershaw. Preface by 
Walter Millis. Pp. xviii, xvi, 508. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $7.50. 


It is unfortunate that this volume, which 
has substantial merit, should bear the title, 
History of the.German General Staf. In 
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fact it is concerned more with military per- 
sonalities and high policies than with insti- 
tutions. The German General Staff and 
General Staff Corps embraced the group of 
officers carefully selected for their ability 
and estimated suitability for staff positions. 
The preparatory training, the War Academy 
course. and the probationary period, nor- 
mally composed a five-year program. Those 
who survived the repeated screenings were 
posted to the General Staff Corps, which 
was commanded by the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The successful candidates were 
assigned to staff positions with the field 
units and to the General Staff of the Army 
High Command. Products of a uniform 
system of training and moulded in a great 
tradition, these officers. were the elite of 
the German Army. They manned not only 
the General Staff of the High Command, 
but they were the principal advisers and 
staff officers to the field commanders. The 
historical origins and evolution of this 
unique military institution are worthy of 
detailed treatment. 

However, less than a third of Goerlitz’s 
work is devoted to the history of the Gen- 
eral Staff down to 1914. Here the story 
is told in brief biographical sketches— 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Moltke, Waldersee, 
Schlieffen, and the younger Moltke. The 
remaining two-thirds of the volume deals 
with the period since 1918. Here the 
scope is further broadened and the theme 
of the General Staff becomes incidental to 
the narrative of the pelitical role of the 
Reichswehr and Army High Command dur- 
ing the Weimar and Nazi periods. The op- 
position role of the Army leaders under 
Hitler, culminating in the revolt of July 
20, is emphasized, perhaps overemphasized. 
This was not a General Staff plot, but the 
number of General Stai officers involved 
was considerable, and the subsequent exe- 
cutions and dismissals took a heavy toll 
The lest Chief of the General Staff was a 
General of Infantry, Hans Krebs, whose 
principal qualification for the post once 
held by Scharnhorst, Moltke, and Schlief- 
fen was his unshakeable belief in the mili- 
tary genius of Hitler. 

The tone of Goerlitz’s study is moderate 
and objective, anti-Nazi and pro-army. 
The translation is adequate although the 
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book has suffered some from abridgment. 
Unfortunately the bibliography and organi- 
zation charts were omitted from the Eng- 
lish edition. 
Oron J. HALE 
University of Virginia 


LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, JEAN DE. The His- 
tory of the French First Army. Trans- 
lated by Malcolm. Barnes. Pp. 532. 
London. George Allen & Unwin (dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by The Macmillan 
Company), 1953. $9.50. 


This is the story of the landing of the 
French First Army, the bulk of French 
forces, in Provence in the summer of 1944, 
the liberation of Marseilles and Toulon, 
the pursuit of the Germans up the Rhône 
and their eventual capitulation in the Aus- 
trian Alps. But it is much more than a 
recitation of battles and an analysis of 
strategy and tactics; for it is also the 
warmly human autobiography of a man, 
admittedly one of the greatest of French 
marshals, as well as the story of the ren- 
dezvous of the true French spirit with 
France. 

It can be said of few books, as it can of 
this, that it is at one and the same time a 
textbook for students of military science 
and a fascinating story for the general 
reader. For the person who has himself 
traveled in southern France or who knows 
the Valley of the Rhéne and Alsace, the 
book is almost a must. This reviewer, 
himself no military technician, soon found 
that the task of reading what appeared to 
be a military history was transformed into 
a pleasant duty. 

The reader soon learns that the history 
of this army and its battles is also the 
story of the common soldier and his lead- 
ers, of the fusion of the Free French with 
the Resistance, and of the restoration of 
France to a leading position in the free - 
world. One is also made aware that Allied 
generals had many differences of opinion 
as to the best policy or strategy to follow, 
and that personal rivalries and the ever- 
present desire for prestige and power often 
influence military decisions.- The position 
of the French was throughout not an easy 
one, as shown in North Africa when they 
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were forced to adopt the “industrial” plan 
used by the American Army, or, much 
later, at the surrender celebration in Berlin 
when all the toastmakers seemed to forget 
the part played by France. 

When one is through, it is clear why this 
book is both a treatise on military strategy 
and a fascinating story. The author him- 
self combined military expertness with dy- 
namic and dramatic leadership qualities. 
The reader will agree that his recent death 
was a tragedy for troubled France. 

RALPH F. BISCHOFF 

New York University 


Prcxies, Dororay. French Politics: The 
First Years of the Fourth Repubhc. 
Pp. xii, 302. New York: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1953. $5.00. 


For France, constitutional reform is an 
cld story. Many persons have been won- 
dering what progress toward stable parlia- 
mentary government the French have been 
making since liberation. The purpose of 
the present volume is to help with the 
answer to this question. 


Miss Pickles is a competent observer of 


French pohtics. Her writing is analytical, 
scholarly of statement, and satisfying to 
the serious reader. It is not easy reading 
because the author takes for granted a con- 
siderable knowledge of French political life. 

The first section of the book is a review 
of the decline of the resistance movement, 
the evolution of the Socialist-Communist 
unity, the drafting of the new (1946) con- 
stitution, and the study of economic prob- 
lems that culminated in the Monnet Plan. 
To have read such a book as Gordon 
Wright’s The Reshaping of French De- 
mocracy is to have a basis for reading Miss 
Pickles’s condensed introduction. 

Then follows the story of the Gaullist 
Right in bitter contest with the disruptive 
Communist Left and of the attempt of the 
democratic center groups to carry on as a 
Third Force. The author shows the dilem- 
mas of the Socialists with their anticlerical 
commitment on the one hand and their 
Gesire to work with the Catholic MRP 
(Mouvement Républicain Populaire) on the 
other; of the MRP which was torn between 
the desire for Socialist help and for Catho- 
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lic trade union support simultaneously; 
and of the Radicals who were anticlerical 
enough to be allies of the Marxists but 
anticommunistic enough to be economic 
liberals. Little wonder the Third Force 
failed! As for inflation, on what grounds 
could it be controlled? The Monnet, the 
Mayer, and the Reynaud Plans all failed to 
stabilize the economy. Parties joined for 
mutual security but were divided on basic 
economic and social issues. Electoral re- 
form was attempted, but the second parlia- 
ment began its term in 1951 with worse 
problems than the first parliament had 
faced five years earlier. The very quantity 
of legislative work was in itself an un- 
solved problem. 

The account of France in her external 
relationships is a little more encouraging. 
The change from the empire to the French 
Union was in line with gradual recognition 
of dependent peoples elsewhere. The con- 
stitutional statements giving equal rights 
to all citizens of the Union in Europe, 
Africa, and overseas are brave, but some- 
what empty. 

As to France in Europe, Miss Pickles 
thinks that while there is much interest in 
the Schuman Plan for a coal and steel 
community and in the Pleven Plan for a 
European army, the main French desire is 
to build European strength in order to 
withstand involvement in the Atlantic 
Community, And while European unity 
will bring strength to France, her main 
help will have to come from within her- 
self—-a matter difficult to outline in ad- 
vance so long as prewar leadership com- 
bines with old political and legislative 
methods to make politics under the Fourth _ 
Republic look strangely like those of. the 
Third. A little more revolution in the di- 
rection of efficiency irrespective of general 
principles seems to be the author’s recipe 
for French parliamentary life. 

W. Henry Cooxe 

Claremont, California 


OTHERS 


FEI, HSTAO-TUNG. China’s Gentry: Essays 
in Rural-Urban Relations. Revised and 
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edited by Margaret Park Redfield, with 

six life-histories of Chinese gentry fami- 

lies collected by Yung-Teh Chow, and 
an introduction by Robert Redfield. Pp. 

v, 288. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1953. $5.75. 

Hsiao-Tung Fei is one of the Jess well 
appreciated losses of the Communist vic- 
tory in China. Fei stood out as one of the 
best trained and most brilliant social scien- 
tists produced by co-operation between 
China and the West. His studies had 
many faults, but they stood out well above 
the ruck of literature on Chinese social 
conditions. They frequently lacked sys- 
tem and precision, but without exception 
they focused on problems that are stra- 
tegic for understanding Chinese social 
structure and strategic for the development 
of general social analysis. One did not 
count on Fei as a direct contributor to 
general theory, but the work that was to 
be expected from him ard that he had al- 
ready produced would furnish valuable ma- 
terials for the comparative analyses on 
whick the more general developments would 
have to rest. 

Since the Communist victory he has 
presumably been brain-washed, for there 
issued, reputedly from him, a statement 
of all tis previous errors. The statement 
read like all such statements betraying the 
robot-like qualities of those who extract 
such statements and not a hint of what the 
mind of the previous Fei was like. In any 
case, for the time at least, modern social 
science has little to expect from Fei whose 
serious critical scientific writing has been 
summarily cut off in its most productive 
„years. 

Margaret Redfield has salvaged Fei’s last 
output before that tragedy. He had at 
that time launched a general study of the 
Chinese gentry and in connection with that 
(since the gentry characteristically were 
town dwellers) a study of one of the most 
neglected areas in modern Sinology, the 
relation between towns and villages in 
China. At the time he had not gotten very 
far with this work. He had gotten far 
enough to produce a series of articles in- 
tended for lay Chinese consumption. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would 
have been a mistake to translate and pub- 


lish these as the work of a social scientist, 
for they are anecdotal, impressionistic, and 
unsystematic rather than careful, precise, 
and analytical. But as both of the Red- 
fields point out, a special case can be made 
for their translation and publication. Fei 
was much interested in the progress and 
development of his country, He hoped to 
contribute to this by his findings as well as 
to find out more. He regarded a deeper 
understanding of the role of the gentry 
and the relations between towns and vil- 
lages as crucial for this development. 

Perhaps, as the Redfields point out, the 
greatest lesson we have to learn from this 
volume is the manner in which Fei thought 
these questions would have to be presented 
to a literate Chinese audience if they were 
to make any imoression. We see in each 
of these essays, for example, a tracing of 
an authentic pedigree for the idea pre- 
sented through the Chinese classical texts 
Fei was not and is not a specialist in the 
use of these texts. The notes added to 
this volume show the Redfields’ awareness 
of this problem. Many specialists on the 
texts would undoubtedly quarrel with Fei’s 
uses and interpretations of some of this 
material, but that is really beside the point. 
The point here is that Fei felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that only by means of the re- 
spectable Chinese method of statement by 
fable and by historical anecdote rather than 
by straightforward analysis could the at- 
tention and respect of his audience be 
caught, 

On the subjects of the essays themselves, 
the social scientist will have to look for the 
bits of insight and analysis tucked here 
and there amicst the illustrative material 
with the “proper pedigree.” There is quite 
a bit of it, and it foreshadowed a book of 
some importance that we are not now likely 
to see. Further aid in these respects may 
come from the use of the life history ma- 


terial presented at the end. Here the non- 


specialist should proceed with special care. 
The life histories are selected presumably 
for their typification of strategic roles. It 
is not always easy in such cases to separate 
the idiosyncratic from the general. Like 
literary sources they are to be used with 
caution, but used with caution they are 
valuable. 
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The book is well worth reading, but it is 
sad reading, for in it we can see what is 
lost. 

Marron J. Levy, JR. 

Princeton University 


LAMBTON, ANN K. S. Landlord and Peas- 
ant in Persia. Pp. xxx, 459. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
$9.00. 


One of the fundamental maladjustments 
and problems of contemporary Iran is that 
of land tenure and ownership. It directly 
affects politics, economics, and general so- 
zial life. Land reform is currently much 
discussed, but little has been accomplished 
aside from the present Shah’s efforts to 
distribute the rural holdings inherited from 
his father among his peasant tenants. His 
Majesty frankly admits that his program 
is aimed at pressure upon other large land- 
lords to follow his example, and for this 
reason it is resented and resisted by many. 

As the Royal Commission appointed to 
implement this program has discovered, re- 
form of the pattern of land ownership and 
cultivation in Iran is not as simple as it 
may at first appear. Peculiar circumstances 
of physical and social environment condi- 
tion any sound and fruitful approach to 
this problem. It is as a contribution to 
this fundamental problem that Miss Lamb- 
ton’s book—one of the best on Iran to ap- 
pear in English in many years—is signifi- 
cant, 

The study is not exhaustive nor com- 
pletely comprehensive, either in description 
or analysis. For example, the author con- 
tents herself with description of only those 
parts of the country with which she is per- 
sonally familiar; these, however, are con- 
siderable and varied. Moreover, she can 
scarcely be expected to treat the econom- 
ics of the subject because of the paucity 
of material, especially statistics: it is 
enough, for the present, to have these 
widely observed facts discussed in their 
social and political context. Although only 
meant as an introduction to the subject, 
this study is so soundly conceived and 
executed that future scholars and prac- 
titioners—Persian and Western—will stand 
in her debt, and do well to emulate her 
scholarship and care. 
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Part I of the study (over 40 per cent of 
the whole) is devoted to the history of the 
subject, beginning with the Arab conquest 
of Iran in the seventh century. Until the 
arrival of the Mongols and their break 
with tradition, most of the facts are in- 
ferred from sources dealing with the state 
revenue system. Subsequent Safavid abso- 
lutism gave way to eighteenth century 
chaos, onlysto be followed by Qajar “de- 
cay, maladministration, oppression, and in- 
security.” The latter part of the period 
showed “a growing discontent and demand 
for reform,” issuing in the Constitutional 
movement and later the Reza Shah social 
and legal reforms. 

Part IT is devoted to the description and 
discussion of such subjects as the Civil 
Code, irrigation, religious endowments, 
crown lands, large and small proprietors, 
tribal practices, the share-cropper, agricul- 
tural methods, and standards of living. 
Several relevant appendixes, a glossary of 
Persian terms, an excellent bibliography, 
and a reasonably adequate index add to 
the value of the book, which is a mine of 
well-organized information and which is 
bound to be an indispensable reference 
work for any student of, or participant in, 
modern Persian affairs. 

T. CUYLER YOUNG 

Princeton University 


REISCHAUER, Epwin O., et al. Japan and 
America Today. Pp. ix,-166. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1953. $3.00. 


Between January 17 and 20, 1953, a 
Japanese-American Conference was held by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in Hono- 

“lulu. This was much more than a routine 

conference because it was the first time 
since the end of the war that nonofficial 
Japanese and Americans were able to con- 
front each other in direct and frank discus- 
sion of problems at issue in the relations 
of the two countries, It was felt, and quite 
correctly, by the sponsors of the meeting 
that a nonofficial gathering would lay prob- 
lems on the line much more frankly than 
would be possible in an official atmosphere, 
with its complex etiquette of face, presenta- 
tion, and protocol. 

The principal weakness of the conference, 
as far as its authority and representative- 
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ness are concerned, was the absence of an 
outstanding leftist figure. This does not 
mean that the leftist position was not fairly 
presented, and even ably argued—for it was 
—but rather that one is left with a more 
optimistic feeling of agreement over what 
Dr. Reischauer, in his brilliant opening 
article, has identified as “common objec- 
tives” than is perhaps warranted by the 
present atmosphere of intellectual circles in 
Japan. While all Japanese intellectuals 
- will perhaps agree on such objectives ‘as 
“national security,” “world peace,” “orderly 
international relations,” and an “independ- 
ent Japan,” it is much less likely that they 
will agree that the United States should 
“continue its cooperation with Japan and 
other nations of the free world” and 
“achieve a position of strength which will 
enable free nations to resist effectively di- 
rect and indirect aggression” (p. 136, 
“Basic Aims of the Two Countries”). 
Even if these words were perchance ac- 
ceptable to most Japanese intellectuals, 
the intended meaning would be open to 
the same ambiguities as words like “de- 
mocracy” in pro-Soviet circles. 

But if there is somewhat more doubt 
about the extent of agreement in basic ob- 
jectives than the participants would like to 
acknowledge, they are all agreed in identi- 
fying the main problems of postwar Japan 
and the main problems at issue between 
Japan and the United States: the presence 
of American bases and troops in Japan, the 
China market, American economic aid, 
overpopulation, shortage of raw materials. 
The conference materials presented in this 
volume illuminate many aspects of these 
problems and in this way serve to narrow 
somewhat the gap between the American 
and the Japanese point of view. 

And yet if one compares the article by 
Shogo Yamaguchi, the only extended Japa- 
nese paper incorporated in the volume, 
with observations by the Americans, it is 
evident that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in emphasis and perception of the 
present situation. While the State Depart- 
ment summary of Japanese-American rela- 
tions speaks of Japan as having a “high 
rate of capital formation” (p. 71), Yama- 
guchi speaks of her “low domestic capi- 
tal accumulation” (p. 115). Again, while 


Cohen, in criticizing the “overestimation” 
of the umportance of the China trade to 
Japan, says that “Even in 1935 Japan ob- 
tained only 10.8 percent of its imports 
from what is now Red China, which ab- 
sorbed only 10.7 percent of Japanese ex- 
ports” (p. 128), Yamaguchi’s tables for 
the same year yield figures of 23 and 14 
per cent respectively (pp. 109-110). 

As in any symposium, there is a good 
deal of unevenness in the materials. 
Reischauer’s coolheaded analysis of po- 
tential sources of conflict between Japan 
and America—an essay which reveals the 
historian at his best—should be read by all 
serious people, not only by specialists. 
Cohen’s analysis of Japan’s economic po- 
sition is a straightforward exposition of 
the technical aspects of the problem, with- 
out reference to the political and psycho- 
logical issues that seem inextricably asso- 
ciated with it in Japan. But this is more 
than made up for by the principal Japanese 
contribution, which is polemical and ten- 
dentious and illustrates in its own body 
the extensive penetration of Marxism in 
the thinking even of nonleftist Japanese 
intellectuals, a subject which is touched on 
briefly in the summary of the discussion 
(p. 138). It is unfortunate that the trans- 
lation fails to do full justice to Yamaguchi’s 
argument, although it does succeed in con- 
veying the tone and temper of much of 
current Japanese thinking. Perhaps the 
most interesting section of the book is the 
“Summary of the Discussion,’ in which 
the sense of the conference is conveyed 
without specific attribution of views and 
statements to individual participants. 

HERBERT PASSIN 

Chicago, Illinois 


SCALAPINO, ROBERT A. Democracy and 
the Party Movement tn Prewar Japan: 
The Faure of the First Attempt, Pp. 
xii, 471. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953. $6 50. 


With the end of the Second World War 
a new generation of scholars brought fresh 
interests and approaches to the field of 
Far Eastern studies. Professor Scalapino 
of the Universizy of California at Berke- 
ley is one of them, and his new book offers 
impressive testimony to the high achieve- 
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ments of which the best among them are 
capable. 

The book focuses primarily upon the rea- 
sons for which Japan failed during the 
years since the Restoration of 1868 to de- 
velop a “democratic, liberal and respon- 
sible” system of government. In so doing 
it also casts a great deal of ight upon the 
more positive problem of why it was that 
“oligarchic, illiberal and semi-totalitarian” 
political institutions have prevailed without 
really serious or sustained challenge. Mr. 
Scalapino’s searching scrutiny of these ques- 
tions leads him from an excellent analysis 
of the impact of Tokugawa culture and in- 
stitutions on the political attitudes and 
practices of modern Japan to an equally 
keen exposition of the brief and dismal 
record of left-wing parties and the con- 
comitant rise to power of the military 
oligarchy. in the two decades immediately 
preceding Pearl Harbor. 

Between these terminal points he devotes 
considerable space to a most perceptive his- 
tory of the organization, finance, develop- 
ment, and practice of the major parties; 
en examination of their social, economic, 
and intellectual affiliations, their programs 
and tactics; and finally a stimulating ex- 
position of the very important conse- 
quences for the parties of the unusual 
patterns of development which have char- 
acterized Japanese capitalism. His find- 
ings are based almost exclusively on the 
best and most recent research by Japanese 
scholars and are impressively documented. 

The work’s quality resides as much, how- 
ever, in matters of approach, style, and 
methodology as in those of substance. 
The author seldom loses sight of the 
larger significance of his subject. Funda- 
mentally he is concerned with the prob- 
lems presented by attempts to establish 
democratic institutions in “late-develop- 
ing” nations. The Japanese pattern con- 
tains much of consequence to an under- 
standing of contemporary developments in 
similar cultures throughout Asia and the 
world. The book is topical and problem- 
oriented throughout. Mr. Scalapino’s gift 
for illuminating political institutions and 
developments in terms of their wide array 
of social, economic, and intellectual ante- 
cedents cannot help commanding ad- 


miration. The work should be read with 
pleasure and great profit by those of all 
disciplines interested in the problems of 
contemporary Asia. 
Rogpert E. WARD 
University of Michigan 


GALBRAITH, W. O. Colombia: A General 
Survey. Pp. vii, 140. New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
$2.50. 


Written primarily for foreigners rather 
than for Latin Americans, this publication 
is an exceedingly useful handbook on 
Colombia. The author has drawn heavily 
on the Currie Report issued by the Inter- 
national Bank in 1950. 

Colombia’s population of 11,259,739 rep- 
resents an increase of 186 per cent since 
1900, birth and death rates being about 
the same as Mexico’s and double those of 
the United States. Although urbanization 
has gone on at an increasing rate, three- 
fourths of the population is still employed 
in agriculture, pastoral and forestal indus- 
tries, hunting, and fishing. The unmixed 
aborigines have virtually disappeared, con- 
stituting today only 1.6 per cent of the 
total population. Estimates of the other 
racial groups are: Mestizos, 46 per cent; 
Negroes, 4.4 per cent; Mulattoes, 22 per 
cent; and Whites, 26 per cent. Colombia 
has no color bar, and while miscegenation 
is producing a tri-ethnic type, this process 
has been retarded because of geographical 
barriers, 

Attention is given to taxation, govern- 
ment expenditures, the public debt, bank- 
ing, and the various types of transporta- 
tion; special consideration is given to farm- 
ing. The principal cash crop, coffee, and 
other crops are grown on small farms. 
Farmers are handicapped by inadequate 
credit, transportation difficulties, lack of 
storage and packing facilities, lack of 
information about markets and prices, 
and uneconomical exploitation of resources. 
The quality of the agricultural worker him- 
self is not high, owing to the shortage of 
educational facilities, prevailing living con- 
ditions, and low health standards. At- 
tempts have been made by the govern- 
ment since 1940 to encourage agriculture, 
but the Colombian peasant, unlike the small 
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farmer in some Latin American countries, 
tends to abandon the land whenever he 
has a chance to shift to an urban activity. 
Industrialization, almost nonexistent in Co- 
lombia prior to 1930, has increased rapidly 
since that time. 

The growth and modernization of the edu- 
cational system were retarded by policies 
followed from 1888 to 1936; consequently 
the country’s whole educational program 
needs overhauling and new hfe. Social 
legislation, enacted on a large scale since 
1934, may prove too complicated for Co- 
lombia to support. 

The political history of Colombia dur- 
ing the past century and a half has been 
a struggle between Conservatives, who have 
favored centralism and clericalism, and Lib- 
erals, supporters of decentralization and 
anticlericalism. The Liberal group has 
been weakened in recent years by a split 
between leftists and moderates. 

Galbraith concludes: “The political fu- 
ture is difficult to foretell. The last few 
years have seen the bankruptcy of Liberal- 
ism in Colombia, and a return to a system 
of Government which more closely con- 
forms to that of so many Latin American 
countries today, where legislation alone 
has signally failed to bring about the exer- 
cise of democratic principles. The vast 
majority of the voters are either illiterate 
or totally uneducated, and the social. sys- 
tem itself is unstable; the masses are sub- 
jected to emotional, impractical, and self- 
interested propaganda, and now that they 
have tasted blood, it is going to be a hard 
task for any Government to correct and 
control the political errors and exaggera- 
tions of the last thirty years.” Neverthe- 
less, this author optimistically believes that 
“the task will be faced and that the many 
other problems . . . will. be solved” in the 
next 50 years or so, 

GEORGE E. SIMPSON 

Oberlin College 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

In the July 1953 issue of THE ANNALS, 
there appears an -error which causes me 
concern. Reviewing Arthur Koestler’s new 


book, “Arrow in the Blue... ,” just be- 
low the middle of the first column on page 
217, Mr. Eliasberg says, “Why did... 
career diplomats such as Alger Hiss, Guy 
Burgess, and Donald MacLean, fall for 
this type of propaganda?” Alger Hiss was 
not a career diplomat. He was an official 
of the Department of State, never a.mem- 
ber of the career Foreign Service. To 
date, no American career Foreign Service 
Officer has been found guilty of disloyalty 
by any impartial body. 

In these days of smear-by-association, 
and when there is so much uninformed 
criticism of the Department of State and 
its personnel, it is particularly disturbing 
to find such confusion of terms in so seri- 
ous and scholarly a journal. 

Warm P. COCHRAN, Je 
Foreign Service Officer 
Army War College 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 

In my review in the July issue of THE 
ANNALS, of Arthur Koestler’s Arrow in the 
Blue, An Autobiography, I had no inten- 
tion of casting any slur on the Foreign 
Service. This said, there is, on the other 
hand, no doubt that Alger Hiss was used 
by the State Department for highly im- 
portant assignments. 


My review is, as far as the name of Hiss ' 


goes, a literal quotation from page 263 of 
Koestler’s book: “The astonishing conver- 
sions of cool-headed State Department 
careerists like Alger Hiss... .” I saw no 
reason, at the time of writing my review, 
to check on Koestler’s source, and I want 
to stress again that, in my opinion, the im- 
portant psycho-dynamic factor has been 
brought out masterfully by Koestler. 

The emphasis in my review and in 
Koestler’s book was on a general under- 
standing of the psychology of bright young 
men, who, in the early thirties, were fall- 
ing for totalitarian propaganda. 

W. ELIASBERG 

New York City 


Dear Sir. | 
Professor Brady’s review of The Foreign 


Policy of the British Labour Government, 
1945-1951 (ANNALS, July 1953) presents 
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& serious misinterpretation of the book. 
This inexplicable misunderstanding provides 
the basis for a general condemnation of 
the author’s reactionary soul (an irrelevant 
énd untrue criticism) and for specific criti- 
cisms which are either wrong or singularly 
questionable. 

The reviewer sees the book, not, as I 
designed it, as an essay on contemporary 
history, but as a pro-Churchillian tract 
with a surly dirge for imperial positions 
lost and jubilee for those kept under the 
lion’s paw. This distortion is supported 
by a quotation taken out of the context of 
page 2 of my book. The quotation merely 
noted the flexibility and moderation of 
earlier British foreign policy and suggests 
nothing at all about my present views on 
Britain and the Empire. 

The burden of Professor Brady’s attack 
is reserved for one of my conclusions, that 
the question of a Socialist foreign policy 
arose only to become absurd. This conclu- 
sion emerges from pages of argument, sup- 
ported by considerable documentation. The 
author’s silence about this nicely suggests 
that ] am an intemperate antisocialist. 

Where the author criticizes something I 
actually wrote, he is either misleading or, 
at best, questionable. For example, he 
argues that abandoning the nationalization 
of German heavy industry, which he calls 
“a concession to the Churchill point of 
view,” ruined the American decartelization 
program. But this is disingenuous. After 
late 1946 the United States called the tune 
in Germany and the American decarteliza- 
tion program was ruined by another Ameri- 
can policy. Where I observe that the great 
wrong of British imperialism was not eco- 
nomic exploitation but the creation of an 
irresponsible temper among the victims of 
imperialism, Professor Brady says that I 
misread the facts of the separatist move- 
ments of the last 200 years. Surely, this 
is comparing the incomparable. The Ameri- 
can colonists had a substantial share of 
self-government. I do not see the practical 
basis for a comparison of their movement 
with the struggle of the agrarian and tribal 
society of the Kikuyu. Did Professor 
Brady never listen to the irresponsible talk 
of Congress Indians about the Muslims, or 
Jews or Arabs about each other, in the 
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days before an independent India and 
Israel? A reading of the Egyptian press, 
though wearing, would also be broadening. 
How would he answer John Morley’s Glas- 
gow speech (November 6, 1896), “You 
cannot create in Irishmen the sense of po- 
litical responsibility unless you give them 
what is the correlative of responsibility— 
power’? 

Finally, the reviewer complains about 
the book’s undercurrent of innuendo against 
every policy “which even smacks of lib- 
eralism, let alone ‘Socialism.’” This charge 
surprises me most. Professor Brady ap- 
parently resents the unwillingness of a his- 
toran to become the public relations man 
for the world’s nationalist and lberation 
movements, At any rate, he should par- 
ticularize, and, I hope, scrupulously. 

' MATTHEW A. FITZSIMONS 

University of Notre Dame 
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process. These are presented to the reader as a series of basic 
issues which arise in every political system, in any kind of state, 
in all forms of government. The book is original in its theme and 
approach, treating the subject in a novel vay never before at- 
tempted. Designed as a discussion between the author and the 
reader, its aim is to help the reader think about the problems 
which are basic to politics. 480 pages . 55g” x 884" 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 2nd Edition 


By JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College, and JACK W, 
PELTASON, University of Ilinois 


Here is a new edition of a scholarly study of American government 
that stresses people and dynamic processes, rather than minutiae of 
laws and institutions. e new edition covers the first year of the 


_ Eisenhower Administration; added factual material is presented, 


and the book has been reorganized in such a way that facts are more 
easily gragped by the student. 960 pages . 6" 2 9" 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By ALBERT B. SAYE, MERRITT B. POUND, and JOHN | 
F. ALLUMS; all in the Political Science Department, 
University of Georgia 


This text presents the basic principles, organization, and func- 
tions of American government, with particular emphasis on con- 
stitutional principles and civil rights. It provides an effective 
orientation to the field of political science. In the new edition, 
many chapters have been expanded, and material has been brought 
completely up to date with new developments such as the Steel 
Seizure Case and the McCarran Immigration Act. 


448 pages . 556 2 88K" 
Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Kindly mention Toe Annars when writing to advertisers 


The Anibersity of Chicago 





The School of Social Service 
Administration 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 
Leads to the A.M. degree. 
Includes a basic first year 
and a second year with spe- 
clalization in family case 
work, child welfare, psychi- 
atric social work, medical 
social work, administration, 
community organization, or 
research and statistics. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 
For experienced workers with 
the A.M. degree. A third 
year of training in medical or 
psychiatric social work and 
a two-year program which 
leads to the Ph.D. degree in 
any of the above specializa- 
tions. 


Scholarships and fellowships are 
available at all levels. 








To Members of 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


The Fifty-eighth 
Annual Meeting 
on the topic 
The Challenge of Asia 
is scheduled to be held 
April 2 and 3, 1954 
at the 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Philadelphia 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
President 


Notice of 
‘ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING ` 


of the members of 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In accordance with the By-laws of The Academy, the 
Annual Business Meeting of the members will be held 
on Monday, January 25, 1954, at 3 P.M., at the offices 
of The Academy, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Directors will be 
presented, three directors elected, and other business 


transacted. 


JAMES C. CHARLESWORTH 


President 








Kindly mention Tum Anwats when writing to advertisers 





The Indispensable Manual... 


MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


“It is an authoritative, complet, and readable 
volume,” according to a review in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. Edited by O. W. 
Wilson, Professor of Police Administration at the 
University of California, this book is used in grad- 
uate courses in many universities and for on-the- 
job training in several hundred police departments, 
including such cities as Dayton, Los Angeles, Phoenix, Wichita, 
Raleigh, and many smaller cities. 

Police procedures based on best practices developed in cities throughout the 
country are set forth in chapters on: the police problem, police organization, 
personnel management, training, prevention of delinquency, patrol division, crime 
investigation, vice control, traffic supervision, communcations, records, property 
and equipment, other police problems, and the police and the public. Published 
1950. 468 pp. $7.50. 


Send for your copy on approval 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, II. 





THE POLICE SCIENCE SERIES 
Selected Publications in the field of Police Training and Administration 


—in use in university schools of police administration 
—in use in police “in service” training programs in major cities 
—thousands of copies sold to individual police officers. 


ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE Roti M. PERKINS 


The “whats” “hows” and “whys” of police work. 
651 Pages $5.00 


POLICE EXAMINATIONS Rorur M. PERKINS 


How to “give” and “take” a police examination. 


495 Pages $4.50 


POLICE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

_V.A LEONARD 
How to run an efficient police department. 
507 Pages $5.00 
THE CRIMINAL AUGUST VOLLMER 
The “Dean of American police chiefs” answers: “Why the criminal?” 
462 Pages $4.00 

ORDER NOW 


THE FOUNDATION PRESS, INC. 
268 Flatbush Avenue Extension BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





Kindly mention Tue ANNats when writing to advertisers 


IN ONE ENCYCLOPEDIC VOLUME 


A detailed survey of the world’s economy: 
its needs and resources—and its potential 
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Production : 
` By W.S. Woytinsky & E.S. Voit 


- Ata time aes industrialization is fast be- 
coming universal, this gigantic work marsHals 
~ the facts of social and econémic forces and 
trends on a world-wide scale! The result is 
+ a prime source book, a basic reference vitally 
“important to our future. 


¢ It covers population—past, present, and 
projected future—by countries and by conti- 
nents; their consumption needs and patterns; 
their resources ın men, materials and tech- 
‘ nology; data by country on farming, energy 
production, mineral reserves, manufacturing, 
with major economic trends projected. The 
material is completely documented aad is il- 
lustrated with tables, graphs, charts and maps. 
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1340 pages of two-column 
text 


497 tables 
Nearly 200 maps and 


illustrations 
156 graphs 
Durably bound in 


buckram 
Size: 7” x 1014” x 2%” 
$12.00 





.. and check this list: 


RECENT TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FUND STUDIES 





FARM POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 1790-1950 


By Murray R. Benedtot $5.00 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By W. &. Woytineky & Aagssoo. 
y oyt y $7.50 

RENEWING OUR CITIES 

By Miles L. Colean - $2.50 


DEFENSE AND THE 
DOLLAR: 


Federal Credit and Monetary 
Policies 

By Albert G. Hart $2 00 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

AND DEFENSE 

By Donald H. Watlace $2.00 


THE FEDERAL DEBT: 
Structure and Impact 
By Oharles O. Abbott $4.00 





At all bookstores, or 
oe TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36 
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Encyclopedia of 


ABERRATIONS 


A PSYCHIATRIC HANDBOOK 


Edited by EDWARD PODOLSKY, M.D. 
Kings County Hospital Psychiatric Staf 


With a Foreword by ALEXANDRA ADLER, M.D. 
New York University College of Medicine 


This is the first systematic exposition of human aberrational behavior. In this 
volume over fifty eminent psychologists and psychiatrists discuss all types of 
aberrations, with particular emphasis on their psychodynamics. The material 
is arranged in alphabetical sequence for easy reference. 


SOME OF THE ENTRIES: 


Abasia Ecstasy, artificial Logorrhea 
Ablutomania Erotographomamia Lying 

- -Abulia Exhibihonism Malingering 

--- Mealoulia ' Family tension Masochism 
Acataphasia Fellatio © Menstrual anomalies 
Aggression Fetishism Mescaline intoxication 
Alcoholism Folie à deux 
PER Frigidity Murderer, mind of 
Anal eroticism Frottage eae 
Anancasm Gamblin Narcolepsy 
Anti-Semitic attitudes Gammacism Necrophilia 
Anxiety, dental Gelasmus Neaativisii 
Aphasia and linguistics Gustatory sweating N i spas 
Autism, infantile . Gynephobia N h 
Auto-puinishment Hair-plucking rabies hobia 
Benzedrine, addiction HaHuecmations O epnenls 
Bestiality Haptodysphoria PAS . 
Body image disturbances Hashish, addiction Opium, addiction 
Boredom 8 Head banging Pavor nocturnus 
Brontophobia Heroin, addiction Pessimism 
Cacodaemonomania Heterolalia Pethidine, addiction 
Chloral delirium Homosexuality Phobias 
Choreomania Hysteria - Pornography 
Clairvoyance Iconolagny Psychosis 
Claustrophobia Illusions , Puberty, aberrational 
Cocaine, addiction Inferiority feelings Sadism 
Crime, neurotic Intellectual malfunctioning Schizophrenia 
Criminality Kainotophobia Somnambulism 
Depression Kakorrhaphiophobia Sophomania 
Devil worship Kleptomania Suicide 
Dream murders Language frustration Therioanthropy 
Dysprosody Laughter, fits of Xenophobia 
Ecouteur Lesbianism Zoophilism 

OVER HALF A MILLION WORDS 
$19.00 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk 67 New York 16, N, Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 


Kindly mention Tue ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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BRITAIN, HER PEOPLES AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Roserr B. Ecxues, Purdue University, and Ricnarp W. Hare, Jr., Curator of 
Canadian History and Literature, Harvard College Library. McGraw-Hul Series in 
H islory. 785 pages, $6.00. 
Specifically planned for American students of British history, here is a relatively brief, yet 
-very thorough text presenting one of the best overall reviews ever written of the way the 
empire, the commonwealth, and the socialist government have come into being. Covers 
social, economic, political, constitutional, and imperial-commonwealth history. Major 
emphasis is placed upon the modern period. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
By Lioyp ALLEN Coor and ELAINE Forsyra Coox, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 392 pages, $5.50. 


Organizes the field of intergroup relations for use in teacher education; covers tensions, 
prejudices, and discrimination that cut across lines of race, creed, nationality, and social 
classes. The fundamental purposes of the book are to improve intergroup relations as they 
now exist and to educate students toward better intergroup relations in classrooms of the 
uture. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
By Gerard J. Mancong, Swarthmore College. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
326 pages, $5 00. 

This is a brilliantly written survey of international organizations, their origins, development, 

and structure throughout history, with particular emphasis on the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Boe into the text are pertinent documentary extracts, many heretofore not available in 


OUT OF WEDLOCK: A Study of the Problems of the Unmarried 


Mother and Her Child 
‘By Leontine R. Youna, The Ohio State University. In press. 
This is the first scientific, book-length treatment of the subject. Presented from the general 


psychiatric point of view, the text is written primarily for social workers and others directly - 


concerned with the problem. The chief emphasis is placed upon the psychological causes for 
the behavior of unmarried mothers, studied in the social and cultural context of present-day 
society. Observations and study of several hundred cases have provided the source of the 
material. The book attempts to clarify what unmarried mothers are really like, apart from 
popular misconceptions, and to answer some of the questions of why and how they involved 
themselves in this situation. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
By Razer Scarcxeis, North Dakota Agricultural College. 453 pages, $6.50. 


Here is a basic text for undergraduate courses in agricultural policy. The book appraises 
the effectiveness with which government, through its program in farm credit, soil conserva- 
tion, farm price supports, and rural electrification has helped farmers to meet these problems. 


The objectives and social goals concerning the equivalence of living levels in country and 


town, the role of family farms in the nation’s economic and social organization, the need for 
ted. i 


more efficient farm production and greater economic security are all sta 









. Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street . New York 36, N. Y. 
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